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INTRODUCTORY 


CAN LINGUISTICS will be devoted to the 
study of American aboriginal languages. It 
seems fitting to state briefly a few of the 
problems that confront us in this field of 
research. 

It is not necessary to set forth the frag- 
mentary character of our knowledge of the 
languages spoken by the American aborigines. 
This has been well done for North America 
by Dr. Pliny Earle Goddard,' and it is not 
saying too much if we claim that for most of 
the native languages of Central and South 
America the field is practically terra incognita. 
We have vocabularies; but, excepting the old 
missionary grammars, there is very little 
systematic work. Even where we have 
grammars, we have no bodies of aboriginal 
texts. 

The methods of collection have been con- 
siderably improved of late years, but never- 
theless much remains to be done. While 
until about 1880 investigators confined them- 
selves to the collection of vocabularies and 
brief grammatical notes, it has become more 
and more evident that large masses of texts 
are needed in order to elucidate the structure 
of the languages. 

The labors of Stephen R. Riggs, James 
Owen Dorsey, and Albert S. Gatschet marked 
a new era in the development of linguistic 
work. Besides these, should be mentioned 
the ‘‘Library of Aboriginal Literature,” edited 
and published by Daniel G. Brinton, which 
contains largely older material of a similar 
character. During the following decades, 
texts were published on a quite extended 
scale, but largely brought together by the 
same methods. They were obtained by 
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dictation from a few informants, and taken 
down verbatim by the recorder. In later 
years the example of James Owen Dorsey, 
who published texts written by natives, has 
been adapted to the recording of aboriginal 
literature; and quite a number of collections 
of folk-lore have been published in Indian 
languages, the originals of which have been 
written by the natives themselves. 

Marked differences in stylistic character 
exist between tales thus recorded and those 
written by investigators who are not in 
perfect command of the language, who often 
have to acquire it by means of the collected 
text material. The slowness of dictation that 
is necessary for recording texts makes it diffi- 
cult for the narrator to employ that freedom 
of diction that belongs to the well-told tale, 
and consequently an unnatural simplicity of 
syntax prevails in most of the dictated texts. 
When, on the other hand, a native has once 
acquired ease in the use of the written 
language, the stylistic form becomes more 
natural, and refinements of expression are 
found that are often lost in slow dictation. 

Nevertheless the writing of single indi- 
viduals cannot replace the dictated record, 
because the individual characteristics of the 
writer become too prominent, and may give 
a false impression in regard to syntactic and 
stylistic traits; even the variability of gram- 
matical form may be obscured by the one- 
sidedness of such records. Whenever it is 
possible to train several writers, many of 
these difficulties may be overcome. Where 
a native alphabet exists, as among the 
Cherokee, Fox, and Cree, and where for this 
reason many persons write with ease, a 
serviceable variety of stylistic and syntactic 
expression may be secured. Excellent ex- 
amples of native texts recorded naively by 
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natives are contained in the Eskimo publica- 
tions printed in Greenland, which are devoted 
both to topics of daily interest and to ancient 
folk-lore. Similar conditions prevail in the 
Cherokee material collected by James 
Mooney, and in some of the daily papers 
printed in aboriginal languages. Even when 
good written records are available, control 
by means of the spoken language is necessary, 
because the expression of the written language 
may differ considerably from the spoken form. 

Up to this time too little attention has been 
paid to the variety of expression and to the 
careful preservation of diction. We have 
rather been interested in the preservation of 
fundamental forms. Fortunately, many of 
the recorded texts contain, at least to some 
extent, stereotyped conversation and other 
formulas, as well as poetical parts, which give 
a certain insight into certain stylistic pecu- 
liarities, although they can seldom be taken as 
examples of the spoken language. 

An added difficulty in the use of texts 
written by natives is that most are written 
by Indians who have had a modern school 
education. It may be observed in all parts 
of America that the native languages are 
being modified by the influence of European 
languages, not only in vocabulary, but also 
in phonetics and grammar. The far-reaching 
influence of these causes may be observed in 
a most striking manner in modern Mexican 
and.other Central American languages, that 
have been under Spanish influence for centu- 
ries, and which not only have lost large parts 
of their vocabularies, that have disappeared 
with the ancient ideas, but which have also 
developed a new syntax, and, in part at least, 
new morphological forms. Modifications of 
this type are common in those regions where 
the intercourse between Indian and white is 
intimate, and particularly where the children 
are segregated from the parents. On the 
Pacific coast, for instance, the articulation 
of the glottalized fortis loses much of its 


strength, old words disappear, and new 


syntactical forms develop. Even the old 
facility of composition of stems tends to dis- 
appear. It is therefore necessary to obtain 
text material also from the older generation, 
because it is required for the study of the 
recent development of the languages. 

On account of the difficulties and expense 
involved in the collection of texts, collectors 
have not only hesitated to obtain similar 
material from different individuals, but they 
have also confined themselves largely to the 
collections of native traditions. In some 
cases, native poetry has been included in the 
collections. Albert Gatschet recognized the 
need of varied material and collected texts 
on diverse topics in his studies of the Klamath, 
and J. Owen Dorsey published a collection of 
letters. The contents of the Eskimo publica- 
tions and the native newspapers previously 
referred to also form a notable exception to 
this rule. Among later collectors, Drs. God- 
dard and Sapir have given particular atten- 
tion to the collection of texts of varied con- 
tents. On the whole, however, the avail- 
able material gives a one-sided presentation 
of linguistic data, because we have hardly 
any records of daily occurrences, every-day 
conversation, descriptions of industries, cus- 
toms, and the like. For these reasons the 
vocabularies yielded by texts are one-sided 
and incomplete. 

Notwithstanding the progress that during 
the last few decades has been made in the 
character of the material recorded, both as 
regards the accuracy of phonetic transcription 
and the character of the matter recorded, 
there is ample room for improvements of 
method. 

With the extent of our knowledge of 
native languages, the problems of our inquiry 
have also assumed wider and greatey interest. 
It is quite natural that the first task of the 
investigator was the registering and the 
rough classification of languages. It appeared 
very soon that languages are more or less 





closely related, and that comparison of brief 
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vocabularies was sufficient to bring out the 
most striking relationships. The classifica- 
tion of North American languages, that we 
owe to Major J. W. Powell, which will form 
the basis of all future work, was made by this 
method. Further progress on these lines is 
beset with great difficulties, that are common 
to America and to those continents in which 
we cannot trace the development of languages 
by means of historical documents. The 
results of the historical and comparative 
studies of Indo-European languages show 
very clearly that languages that have sprung 
from the same source may become so distinct, 
that, without documents illustrating their his- 
torical development, relationships are difficult 
to discover; so much so, that in some cases 
this task might even be impossible. We are 
therefore permitted to assume that similar 
divergences have developed in American 
languages, and that quite a number of 
languages that appear distinct may in a 
remote period have had a common origin. 

Here lies one of the most difficult problems 
of research, and one in which the greatest 
critical caution is necessary, if we wish to 
avoid the pitfalls that are besetting the path 
of scientific inquiry. The method of investi- 
gation has to take into account possibilities 
of linguistic growth, in regard to which 
generalized data are not available. Modern 
languages have developed by differentiation. 
In so far as this is true, the establishment of a 
genealogical series must be the aim of inquiry. 
On the other hand, languages may influence 
one another to such an extent, that, beyond 
a certain point, the genealogical question has 
no meaning, because it would lead back to 
several sources and to an arbitrary selection 
of one or another as the single ancestral type. 
Our knowledge of linguistic processes is 
sufficiently wide to show that lexicographic 
borrowing may proceed to such an extent, that 
the substance of a language may be materially 
changed. As long, however, as the inner 
form remains unchanged, our judgment is 





determined, not by the provenience of the 
vocabulary, but by that of the form. In 
most Indian languages etymological processes 
are so transparent, that borrowing of whole 
words will be easily detected; and, on the 
whole, the diffusion of words over diverse 
groups does not present serious difficulties, 
provided the borrowed material does not 
undergo radical phonetic changes. 

The matter is different when we ask our- 
selves in how far phonetics and morphological 
features may have been borrowed. In these 
cases our experience does not permit us to give 
a definite answer. The system of sounds of 
a language is certainly unstable; but in how 
far inner forces and in how far foreign influence 
mould its forms, is a question not always easy 
to answer. In America we can discern various 
areas that have common phonetic charac- 
teristics; like the areas of prevalence of 
nasalization of vowels, of glottalized fortes, 
of superabundant development of laterals, of 
absence of bi-labials or of labio-dental spi- 
rants, or of trills. These areas do not coincide 
with any morphological groupings, and are 
apparently geographically well defined. If 
we are dealing here with phenomena of late 
assimilation, a disturbing element is intro- 
duced that will make it more difficult to 
assign a language to a definite genealogical 
line, much more so than is the case in the 
borrowing of words. The conditions favoring 
such phonetic influence must have been much 
more numerous in primitive America than 
they were in the later development of Euro- 
pean languages. The number of individuals 
speaking any given American dialect is small. 
Many women of foreign parentage lived in 
each tribe, and their speech influenced the 
pronunciation of the young; so that phonetic 
changes may have come about easily. 

Still more difficult is the problem presented 
by the distribution of morphological traits. 
Even with our imperfect knowledge of 
American languages, it may be recognized 
that certain morphological types have a 
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wide continuous distribution. This is true 
of morphological processes as well as of par- 
ticular psychological aspects of American 
languages. Thus the incorporation of the 
nominal object, which in former times was 
considered one of the most characteristic feat- 
ures of American languages, is confined to 
certain areas, while it is foreign toothers. The 
tendency to qualify generalized verbal terms 
by means of elements which express instru- 
mentality is characteristic of some areas. 
The occurrence of various specific elements 
that define locality of an action, as affecting 
objects like ‘‘hand,’’ ‘“‘house,’’ ‘‘water, 
“‘fire,’’ or other special nominal concepts, is 
characteristic of other regions. Classification 
of actions or of nouns according to the form 
of the actor or of the object also belong to 
several groups of languages. Nominal cases 
are present in some languages, absent in 
others. In a similar way we find present in 
some regions, absent in others, processes like 
that of reduplication or of vocalic or conso- 
nantic modification of stems. 

Attempts to classify languages from these 
distinct points of view do not lead to very 
satisfactory results. Not only would the 
purely morphological classifications be contra- 
dictory, but in many cases where a close 
morphological agreement exists, it remains 
highly unsatisfactory to co-ordinate vocabu- 
laries and the phonetic equivalents of similar 
morphological ideas. On the basis of Indo- 
European experience, we should be very much 
inclined to seek for a common origin for all 
those languages that have a far-reaching 
morphological similarity; but it must be 
acknowledged, that, when the results of 
classifications based on different linguistic 
phenomena conflict, we must recognize the 
possibility of the occurrence of morphological 
assimilation. The problem is analogous to 


” 


that of the relation between Finnish and 
Indo-European languages, which Sweet as- 
sumed as established, while the observed 
relations may also be duc to other causes. 





Owing to the fundamental importance of 
these questions for the solution of the prob- 
lem of the historical relationship between 
American languages, it seems particularly im- 
portant to attempt to carry through these 
classifications without prejudging the ques- 
tion as to the genealogical position of the 
various groups. It is quite inconceivable 
that similarities such as exist between Quil- 
leyute, Kwakiutl, and Salish, should be due 
to a mere accident, or that the morphological 
similarities of Californian languages, which 
Kroeber and Dixon have pointed out, should 
not be due to a definite cause. The experience 
of Aryan studies might induce us to agree 
that these must be members of single lin- 
guistic stocks; but this assumption leaves 
fundamental differences unaccounted for, 
and neglects the possibility of morphological 
assimilation, so that at the present time the 
conclusion does not seem convincing. We 
ought to inquire, first of all, into the possi- 
bility of mutual influences, which will be 
revealed, in part at least, by lack of 
correspondence between lexicographic, pho- 
netic, and detailed morphological classifica- 
tions. 

We do not mean to say that the investiga- 
tion may not satisfactorily prove certain 
genealogical relationships; but what should 
be emphasized is, that, in the present state 
of our knowledge of primitive languages, it is 
not safe to disregard the possibility of a 
complex origin of linguistic groups, which 
would limit the applicability of the term 
“linguistic family”’ in the sense in which we 
are accustomed to use it. It is certainly 
desirable, and necessary, to investigate mi- 
nutely and carefully all suggestive analogies. 
The proof of genetic relationship, however, 
can be considered as given, only when the 
number of unexplained distinct elements is 
not over-large, and when the contradictory 
classifications, to which reference has been 
made before, have been satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. 
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It is quite evident, that, owing to the lack 
of knowledge of the historical development 
of American languages, convincing proof of 
genealogical relationship may be impossible 
to obtain, even where such relation exists; 
so that, from both a practical and a theoreti- 
cal point of view, the solution of the problenis 
of genetic relationship presents a _ large 
number of attractive problems. 

Considering the complexity of this question, 
and the doubts that we entertain in regard 
to some of the principles to be followed in our 
inquiry, it seems probable that a safer basis 
will be reached by following out dialectic 
studies. Very little work of this kind has 
been done on our continent. James Owen 
Dorsey was able to point out a few phenomena 
pertaining to the inter-relation of Siouan 
dialects. Similar points have been made in 
regard to the Salish languages and in a few 
other cases, but no penetrating systematic 
attempt has been made to clear up the pro- 
cesses of differentiation by which modern 
American dialects have developed. It is 
fortunate for the prosecution of this study 
that quite a number of linguistic families in 
America are broken up into numerous strong- 
ly divergent dialects, the study of which will 
help us the more in the investigation of the 
relations between distinct languages, the 
more markedly they are differentiated. 
Siouan, Algonquin, Muskhogean, Salishan, 
Shoshonian, Wakashan, Caddoan, are lan- 
guages of this type. They present examples 
of divergence of phonetic character, of differ- 
ences in structure and vocabulary, that will 
bring us face to face with the problem of the 
origin of these divergent elements. 

The more detailed study of American 
languages promises rich returns in the fields 
of the mechanical processes of linguistic 
development and of the psychological prob- 
lems presented by languages of different 
types. In many American languages the 
etymological processes are so transparent, 
that the mechanism of phonetic adaptation 





stands out with great clearness. Contact- 
phenomena, and types of sound-harmony 
that affect more remote parts of words, 
occur with great frequency. Phonetic shifts 
between related dialects are easily observed, 
so that we can accumulate a large mass of 
material which will help to solve the question 
in how far certain phonetic processes may be 
of more or less universal occurrence. 

Remotely related to this problem is the 
question that was touched upon by Gatschet, 
in how far the frequent occurrence of similar 
sounds for expressing related ideas (like the 
personal pronouns) may be due to obscure 
psychological causes rather than to genetic 
relationship. Undoubtedly, many hitherto 
unexpected types of processes will reveal 
themselves in the pursuit of these studies. 

The variety of American languages is so 
great, that they will be of high value for the 
solution of many fundamental psychological 
problems. 

The unconsciously formed categories found 
in human speech have not been sufficiently 
exploited for the investigation of the cate- 
gories into which the whole range of human 
experience is forced. Here, again, the clear- 
ness of etymological processes in many Ameri- 
can languages is a great help to our investiga- 
tion. 

The isolation of formal elements and of 
stems, or of co-ordinate stems,— whichever the 
case may be,—is easily performed, and the 
meaning of every part of an expression is 
determined much more readily than in the 
innumerable fossilized forms of Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. 

Lexicographic differentiation corresponds 
to the morphological differentiation of lan- 
guages. Where ideas are expressed by means 
of separate stems or by subordinate elements, 
generalized stems will be found that express 
a certain action regardless of the instrument 
with which it has been performed; while, in 
languages that are not provided with these 
formal elements, a number of separate words 
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will take the place of the modified general 
stem. In languages that possess a full equip- 
ment of adverbial and locative formative 
elements, generalized words of motion may be 
qualified by their use; while, wherever these 
elements are absent, new stems must take 
their place. The same is true of grammatical 
elements that designate form or substance. 
Where these occur, the languages may lack 
words expressing predicative ideas relating 
to objects of different form and consisting of 
different substances (like our words “‘to lie,”’ 
“‘to sit,” ‘‘to stand,” ‘‘to tear,” ‘‘to break’’). 

A lexicographic analysis based on these 
principles of classification promises important 
results, but requires a much more accurate 
knowledge of the meaning of stems than is 
available in most cases. 

No less interesting are the categories of 
thought that find expression in grammatical 
form. The older grammars, although many 
of them contain excellent material, do not 
clearly present these points of difference, 
because they are modelled strictly on the 
Latin scheme, which obscures the character- 
istic psychological categories of Indian lan- 
guages. Thus the idea of plurality is not often 
developed in the same sense as in Latin, but 
expresses rather the idea of distribution or of 
collectivity. The category of gender is rare, 
and nominal cases are not common. In the 
pronoun we find often a much more rigid 
adherence to the series of three persons than 
the one that we apply, in so far as the distinc- 
tion is carried through in the pronominal 
plural and in the demonstrative. Further- 
more, new ideas —such as visibility, or posi- 
tion in regard to the speaker in the six princi- 
pal directions (up, down, right, left, front, 
back), or tense —are added to the concept of 
the demonstrative pronouns. In the numeral 
the varied bases of numeral systems find 
expression. In the verb the category of 
tense may be almost suppressed or may be 
exuberantly developed. Modes may include 
many ideas that we express by means of 


adverbs, or they may be absent. The dis- 
tinction between verb and noun may be dif- 
ferent from ours. In short, an enormous 
variety of forms illustrates the multifarious 
ways in which language seizes upon one or 
another feature as an essential of expression 
of thought. 

Besides the greater or lesser development 
of categories that are parallel to our own, 
many new ones appear. The groups of ideas 
selected for expression by formative elements 
are quite distinctive, and they belong to the 
most important features in the characteriza- 
tion of each language. In some cases they 
are poorly developed, but most American 
languages possess an astonishing number of 
formative elements of this type. 

In some cases their number is so great, that 
the very idea of subordination of one element 
of a word under another one loses its signifi- 
cance; and we are in doubt whether we shall 
designate one group as subordinate elements, 
or whether we shall speak of the composition 
of co-ordinate elements. While in some lan- 
guages, as in Algonquin or Kutenai, this may 
be a matter of arbitrary definition, it involves 
a problem of great theoretical interest; 
namely, the question whether formative 
elements have developed from independent 
words, as has been proved to be the case with 
many formal suffixes of European languages. 

The objectivating tendency of our mind 
makes the thought congenial, that part of a 
word the significance of which we can deter- 
mine by analysis must also have objectively 
an independent existence; but there is cer- 
tainly no a priori reason that compels us to 
make this assumption. It must be proved 
to be true by empirical evidence. Although 


the history of American languages is not 
known, and therefore cannot furnish any 
direct evidence for or against this theory, 
the study of the etymological processes will 
throw light upon this problem, because in 
many cases the very phonetic weakness of 
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changes, and the transparency of the method 
of composition, make it clear that we are 
performing here an analytical process, that 
does not need to have as its counterpart the 
synthesis of independent elements. The same 
question may also be raised in regard to 
phonetic modifications of the stem, which 
may be secondary, and due to the influence 
of changing accents in composition or to 
vanished component elements, while they may 
also be primary phenomena. 

This problem is in a way identical with the 
whole question of the relation between word 
and sentence. Here also American languages 
may furnish us with much important material 
that emphasizes the view that the unit of 
human speech as we know it is the sentence, 
not the word. 

The problems treated in a linguistic journal 
must include also the literary forms of native 
production. Indian oratory has long been 
famous, but the number of recorded speeches 
from which we can judge their oratorical 
devices is exceedingly small. There is no 
doubt whatever that definite stylistic forms 
exist that are utilized to impress the hearer; 
but we do not know what they are. As yet, 
nobody has attempted a careful analysis of 
the style of narrative art as practised by the 
various tribes. The crudeness of most records 
presents a serious obstacle for this study, 
which, however, should be taken up seriously. 
We can study the general structure of the 
narrative, the style of composition, of motives, 
their character and sequence; but the formal 
stylistic devices for obtaining effects are not 
so easily determined. 

Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory charac- 
ter of the available material, we do find cases 
in which we may at least obtain a glimpse of 
the intent of the narrator. In many cases 
metaphorical expressions occur that indicate 
a vigorous imagination. Not much material 
of this character is available, but what little 
we have demonstrates that the type of meta- 
phor used in different parts of the continent 





shows characteristic differences. It would be 
interesting to know in how far these expres- 
sions have become purely formal without 
actual meaning, and in how far they reflect an 
active imagination. 

Evidence is not missing which shows that 
the sentence is built up with a view of stressing 
certain ideas or words by means of position, 
repetition, or other devices for securing em- 
phasis. There are curious differences in the 
tendency to fill the discourse with brief 
allusions to current ideas difficult to under- 
stand for any one who is not versed in the 
whole culture of the people, and the enjoyment 
of diffuse, detailed description. Collectors of 
texts are fully aware that in the art of narra- 
tive there are artists and bunglers in every 
primitive tribe, as well as among ourselves. 
At present there is hardly any material 
available that will allow us to characterize 
the tribal characteristics of the art of nar- 
rative. 

The most promising material for the study 
of certain aspects of artistic expression are 
the formal elements that appear with great 
frequency in the tales of all tribes. Most of 
these are stereotyped to such an extent, that 
little individual variation is found. Even in 
poorly recorded tales, written down in trans- 
lation only, and obtained with the help of 
inadequate interpreters, the sameness of 
stereotyped formulas may sometimes be 
recognized. Conversation in animal tales and 
in other types of narrative, prayers and incan- 
tations, are probably the most important 
material of this character. 

Attention should also be paid to the existing 
forms of literature. The narrative is of 
universal occurrence, but other forms show a 
much more irregular distribution. The psy- 
chological basis of the trivial American anec- 
dote is not easily understood. The connota- 
tion of meaningless syllables that occur in 
songs, the frequent use of distorted words in 
poetry, and the fondness for a secret language, 
including obsolete, symbolic, or arbitrary 
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terms, deserve the most careful attention. 
Here belong also the peculiar modes of speech 
of various personages, that are recorded in 
many tales, and which Dr. Sapir has found so 
fully developed among the Nootka, and Dr. 
Frachtenberg among the Quilleyute. The 
fixity of form of the recitative used by certain 
animals, to which Dr. Sapir has called atten- 
tion in his studies of the Paiute, also suggests 
an interesting line of inquiry. 

Equally important is the absence of certain 
literary forms with which we are familiar. 
The great dearth of proverbs, of popular 
snatches, and of riddles, among American 
aborigines, in contrast to their strong develop- 
ment in Africa and other parts of the Old 
World, requires attentive study. The general 
lack of epic poetry, the germs of which are 
found in a very few regions only, is another 
feature that promises to clear up certain prob- 
lems of the early development of literary 
art. We are able to observe lyric poetry in 
its simplest forms among all tribes. Indeed, 
we may say that, even where the slightest 
vestiges of epic poetry are missing, lyric 





poetry of one form or another is always 
present. It may consist of the musical use of 
meaningless syllables that sustain the song; 
or it may consist largely of such syllables, 
with a few interspersed words suggesting cer- 
tain ideas and certain feelings; or it may rise 
to the expression of emotions connected with 
warlike deeds, with religious feeling, love, or 
even to the praise of the beauties of nature. 
The records which have been accumulated 
during the last few years, particularly by 
students of primitive music, contain a mass of 
material that can be utilized from this point 
of view. 

Undoubtedly the problems of native poetry 
have to be taken up in connection with the 
study of native music, because there is prac- 
tically no poetry that is not at the same time 
song. The literary aspects of this subject, 
however, fall entirely within the scope of a 
linguistic journal. 

Let us hope that the new journal may be 
able to contribute its share to the solution of 
all these problems! 

Franz Boas 
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EL DIALECTO MEXICANO DE POCHUTLA, OAXACA’ 


Por FrRANz Boas 


PocHUuTLA, capital del distrito del mismo 
nombre del Estado de Oaxaca, esta ubicada 
al Oeste de Tehuantepec y al Sur de Oaxaca, 
aproximadamente a tres leguas del Océano 
Pacifico. En todas las poblaciones que estan 
al rededor de Pochutla se hablaba el Zapoteca, 
pero entre los vocabularios recogidos por el 
eminente sabio Sr. Doctor Antonio Pefiafiel, 


quien bondadosamente me dié permiso de’ 


hacer uso de sus importantisimas colecciones, 
se encuentra un vocabulario como de 80 
vocablos de Pochutla, los cuales muestran 
claramente que alli se habla e! idioma nahua 
o mexicano. El vocabulario lo recogieron en 
1888 y en ese afio ya iba desapareciendo el 
idioma. Los datos, aunque muy imperfectos, 
indican que el idioma se diferencia mucho del 
mexicano clasico y que su fonetismo se parece 
al de los dialectos del Sur. 

A mi modo de ver, la cuestién de la dis- 
tribucién antigua de los dialectos mexicanos 
es‘ importantisima y cref que valfa la pena 
visitar el pueblo y recoger todo lo que se 
pudiera sacar. 

Llegué a Pochutla en enero de I9I2, y 
quedé alla hasta fines de febrero, cuando ya 
no se podia conseguir mas de los pocos 
individuos que conocen parte del idioma. 
Son mujeres casi todas las personas que 
todavia se acuerdan de algunos vocablos y 
frases, y no hay mas que una que lo pueda 
hablar, conociendo, como conoce, un numero 
bastante grande de palabras y teniendo 


1EI estudio del dialecto de Pochutla se hizo cuando 
desempeiiaba el cargo de Director de la Escuela Inter- 
nacional de Arqueologia y Etnologia mexicanas. La 
publicacién iba a hacerse en los Anales del Museo 
Nacional de México. A causa de las condiciones 
politicas y econémicas del pais el manuscrito original 
se perdié y no es probable que siga la impresién que 
ya se habia principiado. 





dominio sobre las formas gramaticales. Se 
llama Sabina Martinez y es una anciana como 
de 75 afios. Desgraciadamente no fué posible 
explicarle que para apuntar las formas se 
necesita una pronunciacién clara y lenta y 
la repeticién de las mismas frases. Siempre 
cambiaba ella la forma de las frases y por esa 
razon fué muy dificil recoger un buen acopio 
de datos. Después de unos cuantos dias 
empez6 a creer que hablar lentamente era 
repetir la primera silaba del vocablo despacio 
y después pronunciar toda la palabra o toda 
la frase muy de prisa. Aunque otras mujeres, 
con las cuales estaba trabajando, le explicaron 
muchas veces lo que queria y hasta le ense- 
fiaron como se debia habiar, fué imposible 
lograr una buena pronunciacién. Por esa 
raz6n siempre me acompajiaban Mauricia 
Riquel, anciana muy inteligente que recuerda 
muchos vocablos y que me ayudéo repetiendo 
los vocablos pronunciados por Sabina, cuando 
ella se acordaba de ellos. Mauricia y Maria 
Trinidad son las que tienen los mejores 
conocimientos del idioma, después de Sabina. 
Son como de 65 y 70 afios de edad. Otras 
que conocen bastantes vocablos son: Feliciana, 
Francisca, Joaquina y Paula Nicha, ancianas 
como de 75 afios, Ines Vazquez, como de 60 
afios y Eleuteria Avesilla, quien no tiene mas 
de 50 afios. Muy escasos son los conoci- 
mientos de Andrea Castillo, sefiora como de 
50 afios, quien siempre se interesaba en el idio- 
ma, y aunque su madre no lo hablaba, habia 
aprendido muchos vocablos y frases. 

Pocos son los hombres que recuerdan el 
idioma. Estanislao y Epifanio Pina, hombres 
como de 50 afios, me comunicaron un pequefo 
numero de vocablos; Pedro Marcelino Pastor, 
hombre como de 60 afios, es el que tiene los 
mayores conocimientos, relativamente al 
idioma mexicano, entre los hombres. 
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Otros individuos que, segtin lo que se dice, 
hablan el idioma mexicano, han sido exam- 
inados, pero no tienen conocimientos Utiles. 
Se dijo que habfa un vocabulario escrito, pero 
es muy claro que eso se refiere al vocabulario 
del Sr. Dr. Pefiafiel, el cual ha sido escrito por 
el Sr. Apolonio Rosario. 

La Sra. Ines Vazquez tiene fama de saber 
de memoria una carta que un tal Pepe 
escribié en el dialecto a su madre, cuando 
estaba preso en Oaxaca, pero la carta estaba 
casi toda escrita en castellano. 

—Mama Florentina, mebdé (4) nizichud (?) 
mandar las expresiones que mquet (8) en la 
prisién con cabal salud. Titéz (*) con mucho 
carifio a nob’lugém (5). Az xichué (°) perder 
la esperanza que nen quicéz (") de la prisién. 
Tixchud (8) contestar todo lo mds pronto que 
puedas. Nebdé (') nizichué (#) unos abrazos 
para noyé (°) Florentina.—Don Pepe. 


El dialecto mexicano de Pochutla es uno del 
grupo de. dialectos meridionales del nahua, 
cuyo fonetismo se diferencia mucho del nahua 
clasico. Ese grupo de dialectos incluye los de 
la América Central y la mayoria de los de Ta- 
basco, Vera-Cruz, probablemente de Chiapas y 
también el dialecto de Jalisco. Sus rasgos 
mas importantes son la ausencia de conso- 
nantes africativas, antes de otras consonantes, 
y la substitucién de la ¢ en vez de la dl. 

El fonetismo del dialecto de Pochutla tiene 
otros caracteres importantes. Hay grupos de 
consonantes al principio de las palabras y 
también grupos de mas de dos consonantes, 
los cuales nunca se encuentran en el mexicano 
del Valle de México y de las regiones vecinas. 
También hay cambios regulares de las vocales. 
Casi siempre el acento est4 en la ultima y 
parece que la elisién de vocales y el origen de 
grupos de consonantes se deben en parte al 
cambio del acento. 

Las noticias que recogi sobre la gramatica 
de Pochutla, son muy incompletas. Sin 


() aqui (*) te hago (*) estoy 
(*) guardaras (°) mis hijos (*°) nohaz 
() saldré (®) hazme (°) mi madre 





embargo, parece que hay unas cuantas formas, 
tal vez mds antiguas que las del mexicano 
clasico, como la terminacién del plural en quit; 
terminacién u del posesivo, y la forma na del 
articulo. 

El vocabulario es muy semejante al del 
mexicano clasico y se reconocen fAcilmente 
muchos vocablos. Hay unas. diferencias 
interesantes. El vocablo ciuat, mujer, no 
se encuentra, sino g’lazt, que es la forma de 
Pochutla para quilaztli, la diosa mexicana. 


FONETISMO 
CONSONANTES 
Explosivas Continuas Africativas Nasales 
Labiales . . (b)p — a m 
Dentales. . . (d)t zc) tz n 
_ x ch — 
Paladiales . . (g)c (qu) h os fi 
Laterales. . . — l — — 
Semivocales (gu) (u) 
VOCALES 


a6 4 6. 3 


La e y la o son muy semejantes a las del 
castellano. Creo que no hay vocales largas 
en Pochutla. Las vocales terminales tienen 
aspiracién fuerte. 

En el mexicano clasico todas las explosivas 
son insonoras, sin aspiracién, mientras que 
en Pochutla las explosivas iniciales siempre 
principian sonoras y nazarizantes. Después 
hay oclusién lenta del conducto nasal y se 
pierde el car4cter sonoro. Por eso la p inicial 
se pronuncia como la transicién mbp, la ¢t 
inicial como ndt, la c inicial (antes de 0 y u) 
como figc. El caracter nasal es mas débil en 
la p inicial que en las otras consonantes 
explosivas. 


patéc se pronuncia mbpade'c, ancho 

pib’luic se pronuncia :nbpib’lu'c, envolver 
pinaua’ se pronuncia mbpinaua, tener vergiienza 
tot se pronuncia ndiotn, piedra 

te se pronuncia ndte, équé? 

caxanit se pronuncia figcaxani’, esta sanando 
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La explosiva, cuando se encuentra entre dos 
vocales, es muy suave. La 4, en esa posicién 
tiene casi siempre el carActer de la 0 castellana 
(continua); la ¢ también es muy suave y la 
articulaci6n laringeal de la vocal precedente 
contintia hasta que se forme la oclusién de la 
dicha ¢. Por esa razén, cuando la palabra 
se pronuncia aprisa, la ¢ es muy semejante a 
la d, y también asi la c es semejante a la g. 


tapotic se pronuncia como ndtavodiic: esta contando 
tequét se pronuncia como ndtegué!n, hombre 


Las consonantes sonoras influyen de la 
misma manera sobre las explosivas que las 
siguen y preceden. 


unti’ se pronuncia undi’, borracho 


Las explosivas sonoras tienen un cardcter 
muy distinto del de las insonoras, cuando una 
vocal sin acento ha desaparecido entre la 
explosiva y otra consonante sonora. En ese 
caso, siempre tienen el caracter sonoro, cuya 
pronunciacién nunca cambia: 


POCHUTLA MEXICANO DEL VALLE 
ug'lom < ocuilin gusano 
pig'li’ < (piqui?) golpear 
b’tet < petlatl petate 
g'lazt < quilaztli mujer 


Cuando la vocal se pierde delante de una 
insonora, la primera consonante explosiva 
sigue insonora: 


clze << queiza_ levantar 


Las linguales, cuando se encuentran en 
posicién terminal, son insonoras y requieren 
la oclusién linguo-paladial mientras se abre 
la nariz, saliendo el aire por ella. Por esa 
razon tienen el caracter de consonantes 
insonoras explosivas nasales. La z terminal 
tiene el mismo caracter, es decir, que al ter- 
minar se abre la nariz y el aliento sale por ella. 

La 7% se encuentra solamente delante de las 
g y c (o qu) yes la » modificada por las con- 
sonantes paladiales. 

La x es distinta de la del mexicano. En ese 
dialecto se articula formando una estrecha 
hendedura entre el paladar y la punta de la 





lengua, que se aplana y se pega al primero, y 
con otra estrechez entre el paladar y el dorso 
de la lengua; asi es que el sonido de la x mexi- 
cana se forma de dos clases de vibraciones, las 
unas anteriores y semejantes a las de la sh 
inglesa, las otras posteriores y semejantes a 
las de la j castellana. Un sonido de esa clase 
se encuentra también en el zapoteca de Oa- 
xaca. En Pochutla, cada vez que la he ofdo, 
era igual a la sh inglesa pura. 

Mientras que en el mexicano moderno del 
Valle de México todas las consonantes ter- 
minales son insonoras, hasta las nasales y la 
l, en Pochutla las nasales terminales y la / 
quedan sonoras. 

En el dialecto de Pochutla faltan unos 
cuantos sonidos del mexicano clasico, que son 
el saltillo y la consonante hut, o sea una con- 
tinua paladial que principia con resonancia 
de la u (cardcter labial) y termina con reso- 
nancia de la z (caracter paladial). El fone- 
tismo del mexicano moderno del Valle de 
México demuestra que, no obstante el cambio 
de la resonancia, el sonido corresponde a una 
sola consonante, porque se encuentra muchas 
veces en posicién terminal, en la que no se 
permite mds de una consonante. Tampoco 
hay la h, consonante continua paladial con 
estrechez en la regién de la c (ca, co, cu), 
como la hut, pero solamente con resonancia 
de la z (paladial). Ya he mencionado que no 
hay la tl del mexicano, en lugar de la cual la ¢ 
se encuentra siempre. 

Los grupos de consonantes de Pochutla son 
distintos de los del Valle de México. Las 
africativas no se pueden poner antes de otras 
consonantes, asi como en el dialecto de Jalisco, 
aunque en el mexicano clasico y también en 
el mexicano moderno del Valle de México, hay 
todas las combinaciones de africativas y otras 
consonantes: 


1 Gerénimo Thomas de Aquino, Arte, Vocabulario y 
Confesionario en el idioma mexicano, como se usa en el 
obispado de Guadalaxara, 1765, pp. 5, 6. 

Fr. Juan Guerra. Arte de la lengua mexicana. 
Guadalajara, 1900, p. 9. 
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PocHUTLA MEXICANO DEL VALLE 
¢, s<ilz 
ustt’ otzti embarazada 
ut'stt uitzlt espina 
mest metztli luna 
id’ posta’c teputzli sus espaldas 
oz (uetzi) cayd 
x<ch 
oco’xt oquichtla hombre 
oxque’t ichcatl algodén 
noquexque’m quechquemitl mi huipil 
totomo’xt totomochtli mazorca 


En ciertas formas gramaticales, cuando la 
africativa se pone delante de otra consonante, 
también cambia y llega a ser una continua: 


mostemutu'c < 
motzapi'ze << 
tixnamig'li < 
nixmexti'c d 


taxpo'l < 


motztemutu’c andan buscandote 
motzapi'tzc te parid 
tichnamig'li véndeme 
nichmexti’c me ensefid 

tachpol perrito 


En el mexicano moderno del Valle las 
explosivas no se pueden poner delante de 
otras consonantes. Cuando se encuentran 
en esa posicién se les da una aspiracién fuerte 
con resonancia paladial, y los sonidos se 
pueden escribir pi, t1, gui. Muchas veces la c 
llega a ser una continua paladial (#). En 
Pochutla las explosivas se encuentran delante 
de todas las otras consonantes. 

Se permiten también grupos de consonantes 
al principio y al fin de las palabras, cosa 
imposible en el mexicano clasico, del que 
muchas irregularidades se expliquan. La / se 
encuentra al principio de la palabra. Hay 
combinaciones de tres consonantes, pero 
parece que se forman solamente en palabras 
compuestas. 

Entre el dialecto de Pochutla y el del Valle 
de México hay un nimero de cambios fonéticos 
regulares: 


1. &@ (larga) del mexicano se vuelve a en 
Pochutla: 


POCHUTLA MEXICANO 

ayu't Gyutl tortuga 
apa’ zt Gpaztli olla 
ame’t Gmatl papel 
at atl agua 
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PocHUTLA MEXICANO 
ato’mt Gtemitl piojo 
acti’ adci encontrar 
ac Gc quien 
aque't Gcatl carrizo 


2. ad del mexicano se vuelve a en Pochutla: 


tlaca medio dia 
tlatlani preguntar 


taca’ 
tatenli’ 


3. a del mexicano se vuelve e en Pochutla: 


ame’t Gmatl papel 
etu'l atolli atole 
tye’c iyac huele 
(yeque’t) yacatl nariz 
ozte't tztatl sal 

tepu’ tlapoa abrir 
tepo'xt tlapechtli cama 
teque’t tlacath hombre 
teloa tlaloa correr 


4. e del mexicano, con acento, se vuelve 
o en Pochutla: 


ato'mt Gtemitl piojo 
pot petlatl petate 
mot metlatl metate 
tepo'xt tlapechtli cama 
tot tetl piedra 

toco’ téci! moler 

toxt textli harina 
noxt nextlt cenizas 
con centli mazorca 
coxqut (quequexquia) comezén 
cocxt quechtli pescuezo 


En unos cuantos vocablos se encuentran 
dos formas, una en 9, otra en e; pero parece 
que la forma en o es mucho mas frecuente: 


b’tet y pot 
quext y coxt 


petlatl petate 
quechtli pescuezo 


5. Lae y lai, sin acento, del mexicano cor- 
responden a una oclusién de la glotis: 


at’ bet altepetl pueblo 
d’ potz teputzli espalda 
nod'’mu'z temo voy a bajar 
n’ qui nequi querer 
2 celic tierno 
xmoctze’ (quetza) jparate! 
ig’tt’ iquiti tejer 
ptzec pitzauac delgado 


1Segiin Carochi la e en fect es larga. 
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PocHuTLA MEXICANO ‘to. Las aua del mexicano se vuelven e en 
enopib'lu'c (pipiloa) me envolvi Pochutla: 
nob'lu’ nopiltzin) mi hijo 

pease ( Ay ) ‘ J PocHUTLA MEXICANO 
xiub'lu (piloa) jcuélgalo! ; 
mexti'c (machitia) ensefid pate'c patlauac ancho 
tixnamig’li’ namiquiltia jvéndeme! pisec : pulsauac delgado 
xtactze’ (tlaquetz) jhabla! chique’c chicauac duro 
g'lazt quilaztla mujer 


6. Laz del mexicano sevuelve ven Pochutla: 


ecco'c tcucic maduro 
icoct’ (tlangutquici) chiflar 
ozte’t iztatl sal 

oxque’t ichcatl algodén 
opque’t icpatl hilo (metatesis de la cp) 
oco’xt oquichtlt hombre 
uluni’ olinia menear 
ntapoxque’z (pixca) voy 4 pizcar 
moc mic muerto 

tto’c itic adentro 

oxt iztetl ufia 

namocti’ namiquia casarse 
tzucua’at tzicanaztli peine 
choch chicht escupir 
micho'm michin pescado 


Sin embargo hay muchas 7 que no cambian: 


act act encontrar 

iue icuttl hermana 
ixqu ixquia asar 

ig'té iquiti tejer 

yuli’c yolic poco a poco 
ut'tz uttz venir 


Casi todas las 7 que se vuelven o son breves. 
Parece que laz larga del mexicano casi siempre 
es 7 en Pochutla: 


tc tc a donde 
txt ixtlt cara 


7. La ui sin acento del mexicano corres- 
ponde a una oclusién de la glotis: 


tag’lutu'c 
ug’lo'm 


(cuiloa) esta escribiendo 
ocutlin gusano 
8. La udel mexicano sevuelveoen Pochutla: 


ozc (ouetz) cayd 


g. La 6 (larga) del mexicano se vuelve e en 
Pochutla. Parece que ese fenédmeno tiene 
lugar solamente en la 6 del preterito: 


emo'c omic murid 





11. La ¢#l del mexicano se vuelve ¢ en 


Pochutla: 
tzique't tzicatl hormiga 
xucho’t xochitl flor 
con centlt mazorca 
noxt nextli ceniza 
neque’t nacatl carne 
til willt negro del humo 
lteque’t tlacatl hombre 
tet tletl fuego 
tepo'xt tlapachtli cama 
teyu'l tlayolli maiz 
te tle qué? 
tal tlalli tierra 
tayua’ tlayoa oscuro 


ACENTO 


El acento cae casi siempre en la dltima 
silaba. 

En todas las formas que no tienen la vocal 
de la sflaba terminal que es caracteristica 
de las formas del mexicano clasico, el acento 
cae en la misma silaba en los dos dialectos: 


apa’st apazitlt . olla 
apoto'ct tpotoctlt humo 
ale'n atentli rio 

ato’mt atemitl piojo 
quexque'mt quechquemitl huipil 
etu'l atolli atole 

teyu'l tlayolli maiz 


Cuando la ultima sflaba no pierde la vocal, 
el acento no cae en las mismas silabas en los 
dos dialectos: 


teque’t tlacatl hombre 
quagu’t quauitl Arbol 
micho'm michin pescado 
emo'c omic murid 
momat’ moma tu mano 


Hay un pequefio nimero de palabras cuyo 
acento cae en la peniltima silaba. Parece 
que el acento de todas las palabras que tienen 
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eu en las iltimas silabas cae en la e. Son las 
formas posesivas en eu, como: 

noat'be'u mi pueblo 

‘nogte’u mi marido 


También: 


cye’uc cansado 


El acento de palabras que terminan en 
ai y ot: cae en la peniltima: 


dulce 
mi pié 


otca’t 

noxo't 

Otras palabras que tienen el acento en la 
pentiltima sflaba son: 


tu'chi pequejio 
te’ipo lagarto 
a’mpa _—— porque 

ut’ stt uiztlt espina 


El Gltimo vocablo conserva su vocal terminal. 
La forma de los demas sustantivos que ter- 
minan en tli en el mexicano clasico terminan 
en ¢ en Pochutla. 


GRAMATICA 


FORMAS DEL SUSTANTIVO 


En el mexicano clasico no se permiten 
grupos de mas de dos consonantes, ni la 
terminacién de la palabra con dos con- 
sonantes. Las raices que terminan con una 
consonante o con dos consonantes tienen 
terminaciones particulares: la mayoria de 
las que terminan con una consonante toman 
tl; las que terminan con dos consonantes 
toman una vocal! auxiliar y él. En Pochutla 
las palabras pueden terminar con grupos de 
dos consonantes, y, por esa razén, no hay 
formas distintas de nombres en ¢ (que cor- 
responde a la él del mexicano). 

Raices que terminan con una vocal: 


PocHUTLA MEXICANO 

at Gil agua 

tet uétl fuego 
tot tetl piedra 
cue't coatl culebra 





Raices que terminan con una consonante: 


POocHUTLA MEXICANO 

apa’ st Gpaztls olla 
apoto'ct tpotoctli humo 
eyu't ayotlt calabaza 
ext eztli sahgre 
mest meiztlt luna 
tepo'xt tlapechtli cama 
noxt nextli ceniza 


Después de la 7 no se oye la ¢ terminal: 


ten tentli boca 
ate'n atentli rio 
nixtu'n (—tontli) pequejio 


tzon pelo 


Apolonio Rosario escribe: 
adem rio 
sont pelo 
Después de la / desaparece la ¢, probable- 
mente a causa de la antigua asimilaciédn entre 
la terminaci6n tli y la 1: 


etu'l atoll atole 

mil milli campo 

tal tlalli tierra 
teyu'l tlayollt maiz 
nenepi'l nenepilli lengua 


Ese fenédmeno es muy importante, porque 
demuestra que la ¢t de Pochutla procede de dos 
elementos fonéticos (¢ y tl). A lo menos hay 
la combinaci6n de /+# sin asimilacién en 
chilto't piedra para moler (<chil+tot). No 
encontré otros ejemplos que muestren clara- 
mente si se conserva la / antes de la?¢. En 
el dialecto de Guadalajara en el cual también 
falta la tl hay la misma combinacién, como: 


talticpbac mundo (i. c., p. 142) 


Encontré una palabra que tiene la termi- 
naci6n t como los nombres del mexicano cuya 
raiz termina con una sola consonante: 


ut’ 2ti ui'ztli espina 


Las raices que terminan con dos consonantes 
toman una vocal auxiliar (0 conservan una 
vocal antigua de la raiz): 
icpatl hilo 
tztatl sal 
ichcatl algodén 


opque’t 
ozte’t 
oxque’t 





rn 


en 





le- 


eS 
na 
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Es probable que en esos casos también per- 
siste una condicién més antigua, en la cual 
se encuentra todavia el dialecto del Valle de 
México. 

Las raices que terminan con una ¢ tienen 
dos formas; las unas terminan con una vocal 
auxiliar, las otras no tienen terminacidén. 
La ultima clase es mas frecuente: 


POoCHUTLA MEXICANO 

b’tet y bot petlatl petate 
mot metlatl metate 
(oxt) ixtetl ufia 
cute’t cuitlatl mierda 


En el mexicano clasico muchas raices que 
terminan con consonantes que no pueden 
formar el primer elemento de un grupo de 
consonantes tienen vocales auxiliares (o con- 
servan vocales antiguas de la raiz). Los 
sonidos mas importantes de esa clase son la 
cy la m (aunque las raices en m tienen formas 
en -nil). 

Las raices que terminan en c tienen tam- 
bién vocales auxiliares en Pochutla: 


teque’t tlacatl hombre 
neque't nacatl carne 
ceque’t ¢acatl zacate 
teique't tzicatl hormiga 


Las raices que terminan en m no tienen 
vocal auxiliar, y corresponden a las formas 
clasicas en th: 


ato’mt atemitl piojo 
quexque'mt quechquemitl huipil 
cumt comitl cantaro 
xamt (xamitl?) tortilla 
Se saca: 

ot omitl hueso 


Hay una clase de nombres que terminan 
en om o em. Los nombres de ciertos ani- 
males pertenecen a esa clase: 








achiquelo’m camarén 
ug’lo'm ocuilin gusano 
tacho'm perro 
micho'm michin pescado 
cuixo'’m —— iguana 
picho'm — ? 








POcHUTLA MEXICANO 
todolem (Apo- 


lonio Rosario) 


totolin guajalote 


ome’m ome dos 

quizco’m (quezqui) cuantos 
mixco’m(?) —— nixtamal 
huhio'm (uey) grande 
eyo'm yei tres 

nayo'm naui cuatro 


Tal vez esa terminacién corresponda a la 
an del mexicano clasico. No cabe duda que 
no forma parte de la raiz, porque se encuentra 
taxpo'l, perrito, de tacho’m; pero es posible 
que corresponda al plural me. 


PLURAL 


No encontré formas distintas del plural en 
la mayorfa de los nombres. Puede ser que 
eso se deba a que con adjectivos que expresan 
el plural no se usan formas distintas 0 a que 
ya se hayan olvidado las formas. En pocas 
palabras encontré la reduplicacién: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

g'lazt quig'lazqut’t mujer 
cone’t cocone’t nifio 
conebo'l coconepo'l criatura 
teque’t tetequetqui't hombre 


La terminacién quit que tienen dos de las 
palabras que mencioné, corresponde a que 
del mexicano clasico y es terminacién del 
plural del verbo que se halla frecuentemente: 

tiquazqut't comemos 
quaguzqut't vamos 4 lefiar 


tmotezqui’t nos veremos 
ecmoctiqui't le mataron 


FORMAS POSESIVAS 


Son muy irregulares las formas posesivas. 
La terminacién uh del mexicano corresponde 
a la terminacién u en Pochutla. A mi parecer 
esa era la terminacién antigua del’ posesivo. 
Se pronuncia hui sonido que se ha descrito 
(p. 11). En Pochutla es vocal y siendo la 
ultima silaba, como es, siempre lleva el acento. 
Solamente cuando la raiz termina en e el 
acento esta en la peniltima. 
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Formas en u con acento en la u: PocHUTLA MEXICANO 
POCHUTLA MEXICANO totoltai’n nuestro cura 
4 ’ oe noquaxa’ xt mi faja 
nob'lu’ nopillo mi hijo F 
oti! = oud aii notepo’xt (notlapech) micama 
esteia! en pea moco'ch moquech tu pescuezo 
aontee? ok eee tcho'ch ichichi su saliva 
pon ool St ws ne noquanco'ch mi costal 
aiiiated sion selieegin noneque’z nonacaz mi oido, oreja 
noqualy! ott ele nonenepi'l nonenepil mi lengua 
, . 
nocomalu’ nocomal mi comal — # beer yd 
nopanu’ (castel- notupr'l —— _ mi tenate 
lano) —— mipan nomi'l nomil mi milpa 
notilanu’ —— migallina nicu'l — mi nombre 
notuminu’ (y notbe’ —— mi hermana 
te eS. 
notumi'n) —— midinero ar . su — 
noznu' (de con) mi mazorca anprne A si aga 
noxamu' y noxa'm noxan mi tortilla porancotll ee 
nopayu’ mi rebozo noquai moqua mi cabeza 
PY . 
nolyu’ noyollo mi corazén — et, Sa ee 
nomelegu’ nomalac mi huso wontd i i 
nopcu' (nopcauh) mi hilo nixtotolu’ nixtelolo mi ojo 
noxcu’ h mi algodén : 
notachu’ (de — — Segun la lista de vocablos parete que los 
! ae ea sustantivos en /zim no tienen la terminacién 
tacho'm) mi perro 


Formas en u con 


silaba: 


noat'be'u (nat'- 
be’u) 
nogtie'u 
nomeche'u 
nocumpale’u 
(castellano) 


acento en la peniltima 


naltpeuh mi pueblo 
mi marido 
—— mi machete 





—— micompadre 


Formas sin terminacién: 


moxt 

moi'x 
noxca’z 
noye'c 

ixt'c 

notzo'c 
nomo't 
nob'te't, nopo't 
mocu'm 
noquexque'm 
notipe'n 
note'n 
notumi'n 
notentzo'n 
mod’ po’ tz 
nocha'n 
nob'ltzi’n 
notaltzi’n 
nonantzi'n 


miste,mozte tu uiia 
mix tu cara 

mi jicara 
noyac mi nariz 

ixic su ombligo 

mi camisa 
nometl mi metate 
nopetl mi petate 
mocon tu cantaro 
noquexquen i huipil 
nitipan mi pecho 
noten mi boca 

mi dinero 
notentzon mi barba 
moteputz tu espalda 
nochan mi casa 
nopiltzin mi ahijado 
notatzin mi padrino 
nonantzin mi madrina 











en u, y que no es frecuente en raices que 
terminan en m. Sustantivos cuyas raices 
terminan en una vocal no pierden la 7 en las 
formas posesivas. 

La contraccién de la vocal del pronombre 
con la vocal inicial del sustantivo se encuentra 


cuando el sustantivo principia con la o: 


opque't hilo nopcu' mi hilo 
— moxt tu ufa 
oxque’'t algodén moxcu’ mi algodén 


Los sustantivos que principian con otras 
vocales no forman contracciones sino que 
son irregulares, encontrandose formas con 
contracci6n que son raras, y otras sin con- 
traccién que son mas frecuentes: 


at'be't pueblo noat’beu mi pueblo 
— mat’beu tu pueblo 
txt cara moix tu cara 


mixcuay tu frente (Apo- 
lonio Rosario) 
mixtotolu’, \ 
moxtotolu’ J 
motolu’ tu atole 
noapa’z mi olla 
noachu’ mi semilla 
notbe’ mi hermana 


P saa 
txtotolu’ ojo tu ojo 


etu'l atole 


' 








su 
ve 


pu 


en 


oe 





L. I 


los 
cién 
que 
ices 
las 


ibre 
ntra 


tras 
que 
con 
con- 
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El plural de las formas posesivas tiene el 
sufijo gam (mex. huan). Una vez oi gan, seis 
veces gam. 


mocholuga’m tus hermanos 
mob'luga’m tus hijos 


COMPOSICION DE LOS NOMBRES 


El diminutivo mas frecuente es pol (mex. 
pulh). 
cayupo'l caballito (de cayu’) 
taxpo’l perrito (de tacho'm) 
g’lazpo’l muchacha (de g’lazt) 
conepo'l criatura (de cone’t) 


El diminutivo tun (mex. ton, tonili) se 
encuentra solamente en 


nixtu'n pequefio 


El reverencial es izin (mex. tzin, tzintlt) 
totoltzi’n el cura 

motaltzi’n tu padrino 

monanizi’n tu madrina 

mob'lizi’n tu ahijado 


Encontré pocas postposiciones: 


-¢ en 
POCHUTLA MEXICANO 
toque'lc (itt’c calco) en la casa 
ato'le fuera 





Las otras se encuentran solamente con 
pronombres posesivos: 


tto’c itic en 

tpe’n —— ‘sobre 

ite’nc itlan debajo 

ixna’c txnauac frente 

tacpa'c, icpa'c icpac sobre 
PRONOMBRES 


Los proi.ombres del verbo intransitivo son. 


yo n— nosotros t— 
tu i— vosotros ? 
él - ellos —- 


Los pronombres del verbo reflexivo son: 


yo—me no—, nmo— 
tui—te to— ? 

él—se mo— 
nosotros—nos tmo— 





Los pronombres del verbo transitivo son: 


tu—me tich— 
él—me nich— 
yo—te niz— 
él—te motz— 
yo—le nc— 
ti—le tu— 
él—le c— 


Las formas de la segunda persona del im- 
perativo son: 


Verbo intransitivo tt x— 

Verbo reflexivo ti xo—, xmo— 

Verbo transitivo ttii—me tich— 
tile x— 


Es un rasgo caracterfstico del dialecto de 
Pochutla, que, con los pronombres transitivos 
no se usan los sujetos del intransitivo, sino 
que formas compuestas indican la combina- 
cién particular del sujeto y del régimen pro- 
nominal. Combinaciones de esta clase se 
encuentran en muchos idiomas americanos y, 
por esa razén, no es de suponerse que las 
formas de Pochutla se desarrollaron por con- 
traccién recente. 

tich << t + mech niz <n + mitz 
nich < nech motz < mitz 

En el verbo reflexivo tampoco se usan los 
sujetos del verbo intransitivo, sino sujetos 
particulares del verbo reflexivo. Sin embargo, 
lo mismo que en el mexicano clasico, hay otras 
formas del verbo reflexivo las cuales tienen 
el prefijo mo con los sujetos del verbo intran- 
sitivo. 

Entre el pronombre y el verbo se encuentran 
ligaduras que no se explican facilmente. En 
muchos verbos no hay ligadura; en otros se 
explica la ligadura por el fonetismo del dia- 
‘ecto, pero es claro que hay otras causas que 
la determinen. 

Se pueden dar las reglas siguientes: 

La ¢ de la segunda persona toma una liga- 
dura antes de las consonantes dentales y pala- 
diales. Casi siempre la ligadura es 7. 

(tamota’) tirar titamote’c tiraste 
talt’ poner titali’s pondras 


temoa’ buscar titemoa’ buscas 
(tuca’) sembrar etituque’c sembraste 
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namoctt’ casarse tinamoctt’ te casas 
nuiza’ llamar tinutza’ llamas 
mqui querer tinqut’ quieres 
(tzecue’) cerrar titzecue’ cierras 


titzome’z coseras 
tichue’ haces 
tiquica’ sales 
tiqua'z comes 
ticua’z compras 


(tzoma’) coser 
chua’ hacer 
quicga’ salir 
qua’ comer 


cua’ comprar 
La x del imperativo toma una ligadura 
antes de las consonantes dentales, continuas 


y aspiradas, y antes de las paladiales. Casi 
siempre la ligadura es i. 
(calu’) comprar xigalu’ jcémpralo! 
(izecue’) cerrar xitzecue’ jciérralo! 
(tgupeua’) cortar xitzupcue’ jcdrtalo! 
tzulua’ sacudir xitzulu’ jsactdelo! 
che esperar xiche’ jespera! 
chua’ hacer xichue’ jhaz! 
quicga’ salir xiguice’ jsal! 
quixt’ sacar xiquixt’ jsacalo! 
cua comprar xicue’ - jcémpralo! 
hulu’ pepenar xthulu’ jpepénalo! 
En otros verbos no se puede dar suficiente 
explicacién. 
pechua’ apretar xipechu’ japriétalo! 
po contar xipo’ jcuéntalo! 
(mo?) traer ximoti’ janda, traelo! 
moctt’ matar ximocti’ jmatalo! 
pero ximanli’ rie! 
Ts xmamui’ jbaiia! 
— xmoteque’ jacuéstate! 
te xmetze’ jsiéntate! 


La c, régimen de la tercera persona, nunca 
toma la ligadura z, sino 0. Las demas formas 
transitivas excepto ¢ y x toman la misma 
ligadura. No se pueden dar reglas que indi- 
quen cuando se toma la o. Los verbos que 
toman la o toman la ligadura 7 en la segunda 
persona del indicativo y del imperativo, y en 
la primera del plural. 
bia’ tener tibia’ lo tienes 
tibialu't tenemos 
xipue’ ilimpialo! 
xima’ jtémalo! 


ncobia’ lo tengo 


pua’ limpiar 
ma tomar 


encopu'c lo limpie’ 
motzuma’ le tomo 
nichuma'c me tomé 





mama’ cargar timama'c \o car- 
gaste 

xitepu’ jabrelo! 

etitutque'c sem- 
braste 


tepoa’ abrir = ncotepo'c lo abri 
tuca’ sembrar encotuque'c lo 
sembré 





qui llevar 
nqui querer 
che esperar 


ncotqui’ lo llevé 
nconqut' quiero 
ntzochetuc’ estoy 
esperandote 
entzuchu’c me hiciste xichue’ jhaz! 
encocu’c locompré _xicue’ jcémpralo! 
ticue’z compraras 


xitco’ jllévalo! 
tingut’ quieres 
xiche’ jespera! 


chua’ hacer 
cua’ comprar 


clze parar ncoctze’c lo paré 
hulu’ pepenar encuhulu'c lo pepené xihulu’ jpepénalo! 


SAcanse 
ma tomar 
che esperar 


cmac lo tomé 
tixche’ jespérame! 
mchez voy a esperar 


chua’ hacer nixchua’ me hace 


Dos verbos cuyas raices principian probable- 
mente con 7 toman la o en la misma posicién. 


ita’ ver 
nichote'c él me vé tite’c lo viste 
tichota’ me ves xite’ jmira! 
ecote'c lo vid, etc. 
api’ atar 
encolpi’c lo até tilpi'c tt lo ataste 


xilpi’ jatalo! 


El verbo meca’, dar siempre toma la 7. 


nizimeca’ te doy motzimequi't te dieron 
tichimeque’ jdame! timeca’ das 
nichime'c él me did ximeque’ jdaselo! 


No estoy seguro si es de la misma clase 


coxqut’ comezén 
nicoxqui’ tengo comezén 


Un ntimero pequefio de verbos tiene la 
ligadura a. 


(peca’) lavar 
encape'c lo lavé 
xapeque’ jlavalo! 
(pelua’) lamer 
encapelu’c lo lami 
xapelu’ jlamelo! 
(pitza’) parir 
motzapi'zc te parid (pero xipitze’ jsopla!) 
pig'li’ golpear 
capig’li’c 1o golped 
napig'le’s voy 4 golpear 
ntzapig'le’z voy 4 golpearte 
tichapig'li’ jgolpéame! 
xapig'li’ jpégalo! 
(queua’) guardar 
caqueue’z jve a guardarlo! 
(quana’) rascar 
xaquane’ jrascalo! 








_ 


yle- 
6n. 


ron 
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Excepto las formas en a que acabo de men- 
cionar, la m de la primera persona nunca toma 
ligadura. 

Hay un nimero de verbos que tienen la 
ligadura o en la segunda persona. Parece que 
todos son intransitivos, pero no es clara la 
causa que produce la 0. No creo que sea 
indicacién de una forma reflexiva. 
totactze’ hablas 


toeueta’c estas viejo 
tounti’ estas borracho 


tochuca’ tit lloras 
toguequi’ ti oyes 
totaqua’c ti comiste 


Ejemplos de formas sin ligadura son: 


aue’c se mojé naue'c me mojé 
ape’c entré napeco’z entraré 
aci’ encontrar tichact’ me encuentras 
iti’ decir nizett'c le dije 
ixmeti’ conocer nquixmett’ lo conozco 
(ya) ir niaz iré 

tia'z iras 
(penoa’) pasar epenu'c pasaste 
petebt’ ayudar mozpetebi’c te ayudd 
pechoa’ apretar tixpechu' japriétame! 
ma tomar cmac_ lo tomé 
meti’ saber cmeti’ losé 
mexti’ ensefiar nmextt'z ensefiaré 

nixmextt'c me ensefid 
metza’ sentarse xmetze’ jsiéntate! 
mocti’ matar ecmoctiqui't lo mataron 
mamui’ bafiar xmanut' jbafia! 
tapeca’ lavar ntapeque'z lavaré 
tamota’ tirar xtamote’ jtirelo! 

enctamote'c lo tiré 
tatenli’ preguntar tatenli’z preguntaré 

xtatenlt' jpregintale! 
tats’ quemar xtatt’ jquémalo! 
tacui’c pagd enixtacui’c me pagd 
temt’ acabar enctemi’c lo acabé 

xtemi’ jacabalo! 
tecu’ subir ntecu’z subiré 

xtecu’ jsube! 
namig’li’ vender tixnamig’li’ ivéndeme! 
namoct casarse encnamocti’c lo casé 
tzaua’ hilar nizaue’z hilaré 
tsupini’ picar niztzupini'c me picd 
tgulu’ sacudir entzulu’c sacudi 
che esperar nchez voy a esperar 
chua’ hacer nixchua’ me hace 
chuca’ llorar nchuca’ lloro 


qua comer 
guala’c venir 


nmquaz comeré 
nola’c vine 
tola’c veniste 





Ejemplos de los pronombres reflexivos y 


transitivos siguen: 


Reflexivos; primera forma: 


me envolvi 
tengo frio 


enopib'lu'c 
nopina’ 





nocyeut’ 
nogute’c 
noxixe’sz 
nococoa’ 


estoy cansado 
tengo miedo 
voy a mear 
estoy enfermo 





me escond{ 
voy a bajarme 


enoya'c 
nod'mu'z 


xopib’lu’ jenvuélvete! 





xotepu’ 


jabrete! 





xucochoti’ jvetea dormir! 





xod’mu' jbajate! 


Reflexivos; segunda forma: 


enmoteque’c me acosté 
enmohue'c nen me baiié 
nmogute’ me espanté 
enmoco’zc me levanté 





Transitivos: 
ti—me 
tichimeque’ jdamelo! 


tichett'c dijiste 


ticholmeque’ jpasamelo! 


tichapig’li’ jpégame 
un golpe! 
él—me 
nichuma’c me cogid 
nichime'c me lo did 


nichimequi't me dieron 


nichota’ me mira 
nicheti'c me dijo 
yo—te 


nizact’ te encuentro 


nizapig'le’z voy 4 pegar 


te un golpe 
él—te 
motzapizc te parid 
motzuma’ te coge 
mozmextt’ te enseiid 
motzimequt't 
yo—lo 
ncobia’ 
ncotepo'c 
ncotqui’ 
encape’c 


lo tengo 
lo abri 
lo llevé 
lo lavé 
ti—lo 
timama’c lo cargaste 
tinqui’ lo quieres 
ticue’z compraras 
tite’c lo viste 


te dieron 


xmoteque’ 


jacuéstate! 





jlevantate! 
jescéndete! 


xmoctze’ 
xmoyane’ 


tixpechu’ japriétame! 
tixpetebt’ jayidame! 
tixnamig'li’ jvéndemelo! 
tixche’ jespérame! 


nixmexti'c me ensefid 
nixmocti’c me matd 
enixtacui’c ya me pagd 


nixtzupini’'c me picd 


nizimeca’ te doy 
ntzoche’ te espero 
nizeti’c te dije 


moztemutu'c estan 
buscandote 
motzett'c te dijo 


encapelu'c 1o lamé 
enctemi’c 1o acabé 
enctamote'c lo tiré 


nconqui’ lo quiero 


timeca’ se lo das 
tichua’ lo haces 
tiqua’z lo comes 
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él—lo POCHUTLA Y MEXICANO MEXICANO 
ecote’c lo vid cmac lo tomé Raiz Pretérito Presente 
caqueue'z va a guardarlo ecmoctiqui’t lo mataron polu- polu'c (polo) perder polon 
tepu- tepo’c (tlapo) abrir tlapoa 
EL PLURAL DEL VERBO tzulu- tzulu'c (tzolo) sacudir tzoloa 
, 
Ya se han mencionado los plurales en quit rnd re (izgus). ae — 
(p. 15). mextt’ mexti'c (maxti) ensefiar maxtia 
Hay otra forma que se encuentra solamente mocti’ mocti'c (micti) matar mictia 
en la primera persona del plural. Me parece manus’ mamus'c bafiar 
muy probable que esa sea la forma impersonal yard sate'c Gall). quemer Setia 
- ; 4 age tali tali’c (tlali) poner tlalia 
que tiene el sufijo Jo en el mexicano clasico. temi’ tenaiic. Ginend anebes pl 
tibialu't tenemos namocti’ mnamocti’c (namicti) casarse mnamictia 
tuilu't nos vamos tzupini’ tzupini'c (teupini) picar tzupinia 
tuitzelu’t venimos quixt’ quixi'c sacar 
untilu't estamos borrachos ilpi’ alpi'c (ilpi) atar upia 
tichulu't haremos att’ iti’c (ito) decir itoa 


FORMACION DEL PRETERITO 


Los verbos del mexicano clasico que termi- 
nan en el pretérito con el sonido final de la 
raiz, afiaden en el dialecto de Pochutla c a la 
raiz. 


PocHUTLA Y MEXICANO MEXICANO 
Raiz Pretérito Presente 
pitz- pizc (pitz) mnacer pitza 
ma mac (ma) tomar ma 
mama’ mama'c (mama) cargar mama 
tom- tomc (ton) desatar toma 
quiz- quizc (quiz) salir quiga 
cotz- cozc y ctzec (quetz) levantar quetza 
cyeu- cye'uc (ctauh) cansar ciaut 
cu- cuc (couh) comprar coa 
pu- puc (pouh) limpiar pout 
chu- chuc (chiuh) hacer chiua 
otz- ozc (uetz) caer uetzt 
coch- coxc (coch) dormir cocht 
quec- quec (cac) oir cachi 
patan- pata'nc (patlan) volar patlant 
molun molu'nc (molon) hervir molont 
xaman- xama'nc (xaman) quebrar xamant 
caxan- caxa’'nc (caxan) sanar caxant 
temi- temc (tlan) acabar tlami 
moyan- moya'c (yan) esconderse yana 
apec- apec entrar 


En esa clase se encuentran los verbos en oa 
del mexicano clasico cuyas raices terminan 
en 0, y los en 7a cuyas raices terminan en 2. 


pelu- pelu'c (palo) lamer 
pib’lu- pib’lu’c (pipilo) envolver 


paloa 
pipiloa 





Los verbos cuyas raices terminan en @ son 
también de esa clase: 


qua quac (qua) comer qua 
Los verbos cuyas raices terminan en ¢ y que 


toman ac en mexicano, no toman sufijo en 
Pochutla. 


pec- pec (pac y pacac) lavar paca 

mec- mec (macac) dar maca 
y talvez 

apec- ape’c entrar 


Los verbos del mexicano clasico que afiaden c 
a la a del presente, o a la o (sin saltillo) de 
la raiz, afiaden en Pochutlac a lae del im- 
perativo. 

















Imp. Pretérito Presente 
cute’c (igotlac) vomitar igotla 
mote’ mote’c (motlac) tirar motila 
mohue’ mohue'c  bajiar 
tayue’c (tlayoac) oscurecer tlayoa 
tte’ ite’c (ittac) ver itta 
teque’ teque’c (tecac) acostarse teca 
tuque’c (tocac) sembrar toca 
nuque'c decir 
cute’ cute’c (cotlauac) espantarse  otlaua 
penu'c (panoc) pasar pano 
d’mu d’muc (temoc) bajar temo 


Verbos que en el mexicano clasico terminan 
en zy toman lac, en Pochutla cambian la 7 
que llega a ser o. 


PR TT 








NO. 


sin s 
clasi 
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| PocHUTLA Y MEXICANO MEXICANO POcHUTLA MEXICANO 
Pe Presente Pretérito Presente yequt’ llover 
act ago’c (acic) encontrar act nqui mequt querer 
ecco’c (icucic) cocer icuci tqut (tequiti) llevar 
} tatzi’ tatzo'c (tzatzic?) gritar tzatzi? calamqut’ acordarse 
} cug'li’ cug’lu'c hace frio d’mu temo bajar 
Los verbos cuyas raices terminan con una 
FORMACION DEL PRESENTE consonante y que toman 7 en el mexicano 
_ | clasico, toman el mismo sufijo en Pochutla. 
Los verbos que terminan ena en el mexi- Raiz liana 
| cano clasico, tienen la misma terminacién en aieatncs aii ai aaa 
" Pochutla. quec- (cac-) quequi’ (caqui) _ oir 
l Raiz Presente i 
Silas dai’ toni {taiina) sgiaine Los en een el dialecto de Pochutla no toman 
nutz- (nots-) nutza’ (notza) llamar sufijos aunque en el mexicano clasico tomen a. 
mec- (mac-) mecat (maca) dar POCHUTLA MEXICANO 
j tayu- (tlayo-) “oe (tlayoa) obscurecer ie oa niin 
n it- (ttt-) ita’ (itta) ver i 
2 85 ail duals cute catlaua espantarse 
chu- (chiuh-) chua’ (chiua) hacer 
chuc- (choc-) chuca’ (choca) llorar FORMACION DEL IMPERATIVO Y DEL FUTURO 
iZ- iz- ica’ 44. lir 
e axel (quis-) pach (aquiga) Aw El imperativo de todos los verbos cuyo 
n cotz- (quets-) ctza (quetza) levantar presente toma el sufijo a, toma e; y el futuro 
temo- (temd-) temoa’ (temoa) buscar se forma anadiendole z al imperativo. 
teto- (dato-) tetoa’ (tlatoa) bramar rn ‘Miebneme 
tag'lu- (cuilo-) tag’lua’ (cutloa) escribir ; 
cu- (couh-) cua’ (coa) comprar Imperativo Futuro Presente 
, apitze’s apitza purgar 
Raices que terminan en @ no toman a en el mnepaee svoyone's yana esconderse 
presente. Les ted peque'z paca lavar 
Cc pitze pitza soplar 
le Raiz Presente poxque'z pixca pizcar 
ma- (ma-) ma (ma) tomar metze’ metze’z sentarse 
“i mama- (mamda-) mama (mama) cargar meque’ maca dar 
qua- (qua-) qua (qua) comer mote’ mote’z motla tirar 
te mohue’ mohue'z bafiar 
Las raices en 7 que toman a mexicano, no tachapane’ tlachpana barrer 
tienen sufijo en Pochutla. ite’ ite'z itta ver 
: teque’ teque’z teca acostarse 
Raiz Presente tome’ tome’z toma desatar 
machti- mextt (machtia) ensefiar tuque'z toca sembrar 
namicti- namocti’ (namictia) casarse = nuque'z decir 
tzopini- tzupint’ (tzopinia) picar paanon xixe'z xixa mear 
tzilini- tzilini’ (tzilinia) sonar = tzaue's tzaua hilar 
a ; : : tzome’z tzoma coser 
Ctros verbos cuyas raices terminan en 72 yo che chez chia esperar 
sin saltillo no tienen sufijos, ni en el mexicano chue’ chiua hacer 
clasico ni en Pochutla. quence , rascar 
- queue queue’s guardar 
j POCHUTLA MEXICANO quice’ quice’s quiga salir 
ie act’ aci encontrar cuique’ cutca cantar 
tatzi’ tzatzi (?) gritar ctze ctzez quetza levantar 
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Verbos cuyas raices terminan en 0, 0, 7 PocHUTLA MEXICANO 
en el mexicano clasico no toman sufijo en el | Presente Imp. Futuro  Pretérito Presente 
imperativo, y afiaden z a la raiz en el futuro. | calamqui’ —— calamco's acordarse 
— coch'z — cocht dormir 
POCHUTLA MEXICANO cug'l’ = — cug’lu'c hacer frio 
Imperativo Futuro Presente (apequi’) apeco’ apeco's ape'c Recrui 
— paxalu’z pasearse 
pechu’ —_— pechoa apretar - 
pelu! wo eulen iam FORMACION DEL IMPERFECTO 
pid'te’ os pipiloa envolver E] imperfecto se forma afiadiendo el sufijo 
tepu —_— tlapoa abrir 5 ; 
Ko ie telu's Haloa iia ya al imperativo. 
tzulu’ — tzoloa sacudir nuca’ nugueya’ decia 
hulu’ —_— pepenar act’ ntzacgoya’ te encontraba 
tecu’ tecu's tléco subir (otzt’) otzoya’ caia 
d'mu d'muz temo bajar nqut nconcoya’ lo queria 
petebi’ — — ayudar itt’ nichitiya’ me decia 
pig'li’ pig'le’z — golpear bia’ ncobeya’ lo tenia 
mexti's machtia ensefiar 
mocti' mictia matar 
ommet Aah Reh: hater FORMAS COMPUESTAS CON LOS VERBOS DE IR, 
tatenli’ tatenli'z ilatlania preguntar VENIR Y ESTAR 
nas oes pcan Encontré dos formas del ‘‘Gerundio” con 
tals’ tali’z tlalia poner Bee 5 ‘ a : 
rune Mainsle ares ir,” el imperativo y el pretérito. El impera- 
totogus’ ones toquia atizar tivo tiene el sufijo # (mexicano #t). 
namig' lt’ (namaquiltta) vender ximoti’ at itrae agua! 
namoctt’s namictia casarse xtag’luti’ ivete a escribir! 
quixt’ quixi’s quixta sacar xtemuti’ janda, buscalo! 
api’ ipi's ilpia atar xtaquati’ ivete a comer! 
xamant’s xamant quebrar xicuett’ jvete a comprar! 


Los verbos cuyas raices terminan con una 
consonante y toman 7 en el presente, tienen el 
sufijo z en el futuro. No pude apuntar im- 
perativos de ese grupo. 


POCHUTLA MEXICANO 
Futuro Presente 
pata'nz patlant volar 


Los verbos cuyas raices terminan en? sin 
saltillo la cambian en o en el imperativo y 
futuro (véase el mismo cambio en el pretérito, 
Pp. 20). 



































POCHUTLA MEXICANO 

Presente Imp. Futuro Pretérito Presente 

— ig'to's — iquitt tejer 
yequs’ yeco'z llover 

mecco’ ecgo’c icuct cocer 
tatss’ tatzo’c tzdtzi? gritar 

togo’ _—togo's tect moler 
tqui tco vs — (tequitt) llevar 
ngui ncoz —_— mequi querer 








xucochott’ ianda, duerme! 


El pretérito tiene el sufijo tu (mexicano fo). 


tyac paxalutu’ 
yac tapequetu’ 
yac mamuitu’ 


fuiste a pescar 
fué a lavarlo 
fué a bafiar 


Tengo solamente el imperativo del gerundio 
con “‘venir,’’ que tiene el sufijo gui (mexicano 
qut). 


xtaquagqui’ ivente a comer! 


En el perfecto siempre se usa el gerundio con 
“ir” en vez del con “venir.” 


vine a darte 
vine para que me pagues 


enola’c ntzimequetu’ 
enola'c tixtacuetu’ 


Las formas en 
usan mucho. 


tuc (mexicano ti + oc) se 


ntapotu'c estoy contando 
tatzotu'c est& gritando 
tag'lutu’c esta escribiendo 





NO. 





7 
Lael 


fijo 


0). 


dio 


ino 


on 


se 
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moztemutu'c estan buscandote 
ntatzontu’c estoy cosiendo 
cocoxtu'c esta durmiendo 
enqutig’totu’c estoy tejéndolo 
titzintu’c esta naciendo 
ntzochetu’c estoy esperandote 
quiztu’c esta saliendo 
ntacuiquetu’c esta cantando 
tacoztu’c esta platicando 
moluntu’c esta hirviendo 


Todas las formas afiaden el sufijo al impera- 


tivo. 


PREFIJO DEL PRETERITO 


El pretérito toma el prefijo e (mexicano 0) 
el cual prefijo no se junta firmemente con el 


verbo. 


enopib'lu'c ya me cubri 
etapig'le’c golped 

encupu'c lo limpié 

enola’c vine 

enctamote’c ya lo tiré 
ecmoctiqui’t ya lo mataron 


REDUPLICACION 


Ya se mencionaron los plurales de sustan- 


tivos que reduplican 


Ejemplos 


la primera silaba. 
de verbos frecuentativos con redu- 


plicacién son: 


pib’loa envolverse 
totoqut’ atizar 

tutuca’ correr 

cocoxtu’c esta durmiendo 


También debemos mencionar 


yulicyuli’c despacio 


VERBOS IRREGULARES 


Encontré las formas siguientes del verbo 
irregular uz irse. 


PocHUTLA MEXICANO 

nut’ niauh me voy 

tui’ tiauh te vas 

ut’ yauh seva 

tut’ tiaut, tiut nos vamos 
ut’ yauth, tuh se van 
unya'c onia me fui 

tia'c, tut’c otia te fuiste 

uya'c oya se fué 





POcHUTLA MEXICANO 

nyaz niaz iré 

tui’z tiaz irds 

xue’ ma xiauh jvete! 
nuaya’ niaya iba 
tuelu't (de uiloa) vamos 


euelu't ya se fueron 
nyan vaya yo 


Por ejemplo 


nen nyan cocho'z vaya yoa dormir 
nyan togo's vaya yoa moler 


anya'n patani’ 


vaya él a volar 


Encontré pocas formas del verbo ui’tz, venir. 


nut’ tz 
tui'tz 
ui'tz 


ninuiltz vengo 
tiuitz vienes 
uitz viene 


VERBO GUALAC, VENIR 


nola'c 
tola’c 
guala'c 
tolaqui’t 
leca’ 


oniuala vine 

otiula veniste 
ouala vino 
otiualaque venimos 
(xinalacan?) jvente! 


COMPOSICION 


Encontré un nimero pequefio de vocablos 
que demuestran que los métodos de com- 
posicién del dialecto de Rochutla y del de 
México eran iguales. 


POCHUTLA 


Sustantivos 
quaxilu’t 


(<quagut + xilu’t) 


tentzo'n 

(< ten + tzon) 
eluxa'mt 

(< elu’t + xamt) 
tequagu’t 

(< tet + quagu’t) 
at’be’t * 

(< atl + t’bet) 
ixquat’ 

(< ixt + quait) 

Sustantivos y verbos 

txmett’ 

(< ixt + meti’) 
taquechua’ 

(< tequet + chua) 


MEXICANO 


coaxilotl platano 


tentzontla barba 


— tiz6én 


altepetl pueblo 


ixquattl frente 


iximatt conocer 


tlacachiua parir 


tortilla de elote 


1 No oigo yo la /, aunque enel vocabulario de Apolonio Rosario 


se encuentra. 
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PocHUTLA MEXICANO udcqut SECO es larga, la de uaqui MOJARSE 
Verbos y adverbios breve 
4 ; 
olmeti Le eats ago’c aue’c mucho se mojé S 
(< ol + meti) ualmati irse 4 ver ’ vee 
‘ naue’c me mojéS 
olmeca 





(< ol + meca’) pasar, dar (movi- 


miento por aca) 
Verbos 
quagonqui’ 
(< quaz + nqut) quaznequt’ quiero comer, 
tengo hambre 
calamqut’ (? + nqut) —— acordarse 


VOCABULARIO 
ABREVIATURAS 


A. Andrea Castillo 
El Eleuterio Avesilla 
Ep Epifanio Pina 

Es Estanislao Pina 
F Feliciana Pe Pedro Marcelino 
Fr Francisca Pastor 

I Ines Vazquez S Sabina Martinez 
Jo Joaquina 


M Mauricia Riquel 
Mr Maria Trinidad 
P Paula Nicha 


pr. presente imp. imperativo 

p. pretérito impf. imperfecto 

f. futuro ger. gerundio 
POCHUTLA-CASTELLANO 


ayago’ (mex. ayac) no hay F M PS 
az nui’ Uetu'l ampa ayago’ tumi’n ~~ > me 
voy a Huatulco porque no hay dinero F M 
quineba’ ayagoat’ no esta aquiS 
ayago’ nintega’ no hay nada F M 
éte ayago’ moye'? no esté tu madre? S 
ayu't (mex. dyotl) tortuga F M 
ay te’ (mex. aya tle) jno! AI Es Mr PS 
(hayte Apolonio Rosario) 
ay te’, tiome'n no, después I 
ay te’, az nui’ no,no me voy A 
ay te’, az nococoa’ no, no estoy enfermo 
MrS 
ay te’, COMPADRE J 
padre! (?) 
aue’c (véase mex. uacgui) mojarse M Mr S. 
Véase uac. Segtin esa forma la @ de 


jbuenos dias, com- 





aueque’t (mex. ahuacatl) aguacate S 
apa’zt (mex. apaztli) ollaAF FrJoMMrPS 
noapa’z mi olla Fr Jo 
exama'nc napa’zt se quebré la olla S 
apeco’, imp.; eyape’c, ape’c; apéco’z entrar 
AFMMrPS 
ape'c ce ui'2ti noxo't 
en el pié. 
eyape'c ito’c quagu't yaentré en la cArcel P 
eyape'c ogiie’l ya entré la noche Mr S 
eyape'c tune'l ya se ha puesto el sol P 
nebape’c (<neba' ape’c) aqui entréS 
xapeco’ jentra! AF MS 
nui’ napeco’z voy aentrar S 
apitze’z f. (mex. apitza) purgar 
nui’ napitze’z voy a purgar 
apoto'ct (mex. ipotocili) humo Mr S 
ame’t (mex. Gmatl) papel S; carta S 
a'mpa (mex. ipampa) porque AF MMrPS 
xmuyane’ ampa moztemutu'c escdndete 
porque te estan buscando S 
az nyac ampago’c (< ampa ago'c) nichota’ 
nogielu’ no me fui porque mucho me 
miré mi marido P 
naco’ igtie'n uya’c. éteca’? ampago’c chuca’ 
ib’lu’ hace poco tiempo se fué.— 
éPor qué?—Porque llora su hijo P 
nonocoa’ noliu' a’mpa emo’c nob’lu’ meduele 
el corazén porque se murié mi hijo F M 
mue'n tui’ a’mpa tibia’ tumi’'n tu te vas 
porque tienes dinero F M 
nen unya’c a'mpa naguagonqui’ 
porque tengo hambre M MrS 
éteca’? a’mpa az ncobia’ tumi'n jipor qué?— 
Porque no tengo dinero P 
at (mex. dil) agua F JoM MrS (ad Apolonio 
Rosario) 
ate'n (mex. atentli) rio F Jo M P S (adem 
Apolonio Rosario) 
antu’ aie’n jvainonos al rio! S 
tutuca’ ca xue’ ate'n; que pronto vayas al 


rio! F M 


me entr6é una espina 


me fui 





az 


x11 


ago’c 





— 


SE 


aS 


rar 


ina 


1P 
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at’be’t (mex. Gltepetl) pueblo Mr S (altibet 
Apolonio Rosario) 
noat’be’u mi pueblo S 
mat’be'u tu pueblo S 
(aluuna mar, Apolonio Rosario) 
ato’mt (mex. atemitl) piojoS 
ato‘le fueraF MPS 
mato'lc (< ma ato'lc) alli fuera PS 
tiquica’ mato'lc sales fuera? S 
xiquice’ mato'lc jsale fuera! S 
ma quet ato'lc est& fuera F M 
anye'n (2?) (véase ut’  irse) 
anye'n nui’ Uaxe'c no he ido a Oaxaca‘S 
anye'n totoqua’c ino has comido? S$ 
antu’ jvamonos! AEs F FrI JoM Mr PS 
antu’ totaqua’z jvamonos a comer! A P 
antu’ leca’ jvamonos pronto! F M (véase 
leca’ venir) 
antu’ pa tocha'n 
Jo 
az noAFFrIJoMMrPS 
az nut!’ nomevoyIMMrS 
az ncobia’ teyu'l no tengo maiz P 
az tingut’ no quieres PS 
az ncota’ nolové FM 
te az tiba’ ce tila’n {no tienes un pollo? S 
ni az nui'z naco’, quago’ nui’tz si no vengo 
ahora, vengo mafiana S 
xite’ na conebo'l que az chuque’ 
nifio que no Ilore! F M 
ay te’, az nococoa’ no, no estoy enfermo 
MrS 
act’; aco'c; agoya’ (mex. aci) encontrar 
sI az tui’ naco’ nime'n az caci’ si no te vas 
orita, no lo encuentres (cacz’, sin sujeto 
de la segunda persona) Mr 
ma nizaci’ alli te encuentro S 
neba' tichaci’ aqui me encuentras S 
encago’c ya lo encontré F MS 
tigo’n nonago’c neba', ntzochetu'c 
aqui, estoy esperandote S 
ntzacgoya’ te encontraba S 
ago’c (mex. ago) mucho, muy A F Fr I Jo 
M Mr PS (asot, asoc Apolonio Rosario): 
ago’c tamoca’ noliu’ mucho me duele el 
coraz6n F P 


jvAmonos a nuestra casa! 


jmira al 


llegué 





ago’c tacho’m unyo'c neba’ 
perros S 
ago’c unti’ muy borracho S 
ago'c unyo’c hay muchos Mr S 
ago’c unyo’c cue't hay muchas culebras 
FM 
achiquelo’'m P S, azquelo'm F M_ camarén 
(axt) noachu’ (mex. Gchtli) mi semilla Fr Jo 
ah na (mex. auh ini) entonces 
te tichemeca’, ah na nui’ dame cosa, enton- 
ces me voy MS 
ac (mex. dc) équién? FM PS 
ac totactza’ icon quién hablas? F M 
ac nacona’ jquién es ese? P (ac nacona 
Apolonio Rosario) 
ac nuca’ jquién dijo eso? F M 
ac mozmexti’ LA IDIOMA jquién te ensefid 
el idioma? S 
ac mozpetebi’c iquién te ayudé? S 
nue'n tite’z ac timeca’ veras a quién le des S 
(agueneumi, andar, Apolonio Rosario) 
aque’t (mex. Gcatl) carrizoS 
algua’ (mex. yalhua) ayer M Mr S (algua 
Apolonio Rosario) 
algua’ tolaqui’t mafiana vendremos S 
eyo’m (mex. yei) tres Ep M Mr S oyo’m A 
(eyom Apolonio Rosario) 
eyu't (mex. aydtli) calabaza F Fr Jo M 
(eyud Apolonio Rosariq) 
eueta’c (mex. huehue) est& viejo F M (eguetac 
Apolonio Rosario) 
ago’c toeueta’c estas muy viejo P 
ett’ (mex. etic) pesado M MrS 
az ett’, nen cotqui’ no est& pesado, puedo 
llevarlo S 
eliote’c P, teote’c P (mex. teotlac) 
(eyudei Apolonio Rosario) 
nui’ a'mpa ago'c etiote’ me voy porque es 
muy tarde P 
ago’c etiote’c ya es muy tarde P 
etu'l (mex. atolli) atole FI M MrS 
motolu’ tu atole Mr S 
est (mex. eztli) sangre F M (est Apolonio 
Rosario) 
(escocul, arco, Apolonio Rosario) 


aqui hay muchos 


tarde 
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ecco’c (mex. icucic) cocido, maduro M Mr S 
mecco’ jcuécelo!S 
elu’t (mex. elotl) elote Mr S 
tye’c (mex. zyac) apesta A 
tye'c tacho'm apesta el perro A 
ita’ pr.; tte’ imp.; ite’c p.; tte’z f. (mex. 
itta) ver AFIMMrPS 
xte ce cue’'t jmira, una culebra! M Mr S 
xite’ jmira! A 
xite’ na conebo'l jmira, el nifio! F M 
nichota’ é\ me mira P 
tichota’ ti me miras F M 
ecote’c yalo vid FM 
az tite’c ino lo viste? S 
az tichote’c ino me viste?S 
az nichote’c ino me vid? P 
encote’c yaloviP 
nui’ ncote'z voy averloS 
mue'n tite’s vasa verloS 
tite’z ya veras I 
nen ncote'z nomi'l voy a ver mi milpa P 
nut’ ncote’z noCOMPALE’u voy a ver mi 
compadre I 
ite’'nc (mex. itlan) debajoS 
ite’'nc apa’zt debajo de la olla S 
iti, eli; iti’c p.; itiya’ impf. (mex. itoa) decir 
MMrPS 
igtie’n nicheti’ ella me dijo P 
te motzeti’c jiqué tedijo? MMrS 
te ticheti’c iqué me dijiste? S 
az nizeti'c az monamocti’ jno te dije que 
no te cases? S 
ue’ na nizeti’c eso es lo que le dijeS 
nicheti'c noye’ me dijo mi madre S 
nichitiya’ noye' na IDIOMA me hablaba mi 
madre el idioma S 
igtie’n (mex. yehuatl) 61 F M P (iguin Apolonio 
Rosario) 
az conqut'giie’n (<conqui’ igtie’n) él no 
quiere F 
igtie’n nichett’ ella me dijo P 
(tuit ?) notbe’ (mex. icuitl ?) mi hermana. 
Talvez se debe escribir noiue’ en vez de 
noibe’ 
ina’ (mex. inin) éste A S (tnac Apolonio 
Rosario) 





quet MAS BUENO ina’ 0 nami'n_ iestA mejor 
éste o ése? S 
ina’ conebo'l quixi’c itecu’ este muchacho 
es parecido a su padre S 
ina’ neque’t quet MANIDU esta carne esta 
manida S 
inane’l teque’t ago’c picho’t este hombre 
esté muy viejo A 
entzute’c p. (mex. igotla) vomitar S 
entzute’c na conebo'l vomité el nifio S 
(ixt) mot’x (mex. ixtl) tu cara Mr S (mix 
Apolonio Rosario) 
(mixcuay [<ixt + quait] tu frente, Apo- 
lonio Rosario) 
ixi’'c semejante, parecido Mr S 
ina’ conebo'l quixi’c itecu’ este muchacho 
es parecido a su padre S 
ago’c ixi’c itecu’ muy parecido a su padre 
Mr 
(ixtotolu’t) (mex. ixtololoth) ojo F M Mr 
Pa P S (extodolu Apolonio Rosario) 
noxtotolu'’ miojoF MMrP Pa 
nixtotolu’ miojoS 
ixtotolu’ su ojo F M 
ixna’c (mex. ixnauac) frente. Véase nac 
xmoteque’ ixna’c quagu’t jacuéstate frente 
al banco! S 
ixque’ imp.; ixque’c p. (mex. ixquia) asar M 
MrS 
xixque’ jasalo! M Mr S 
xixque’ na quaxilu’t PA tiquazqut’t asa el 
platano para que lo comamos S 
enoxque’c ya esté asado M Mr S 
tc (mex. ic) jcuando? AF MMrS 
ic tut'z jcudndo te vas? F M 
ic tinamocte’ jicudndo te casas? Mr S 
ic tola’c cuando vinieron? S 
icualgua’,igualgua’(?) antier M MrS. Véase 
algua 
(icoz-) (mex. quiquigoa ?) chiflar S 
nen nicoztu’c estoy chiflando 
icpa’c (mex. icpac) sobre S 
icpa'c nomi’l en mi milpa 
tacpa’c sobre 
ig’tt’; ig'to’sz f.; ig’totu’c (mex. iquiti) tejer S 
tut’ tig’to’z vasa tejerS 








yect 
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nut’ nig’to'z ce tzoct voy a tejer un pafio S 
enquig’totu’c estoy tejiéndolo S 
ilpi’ imp.; ilpi’c p.; ilpi’s f. (mex. ilpia) atar 
M MrS 
xilpi’ jatalo! M MrS 
encolpi’c lo atéS 
mue’n tilpi’c ti lo ataste S 
nui’ ncolpi’z voy a atarlo S 
(ya ?); moyane’ imp.; enoya’c p.; moyane’z f. 
(mex. inaya, yana ?) esconderse S 
xmoyane’ jescéndete! S 
xmoyane’ a'mpa mosztemutu'c escéndete, 
porque estan buscdndote S 
enoya'c estoy escondido S 
noyane’z voy a esconderme S 
(yajai, alas, Apolonio Rosario) 
(yactangui, olvidar, Apolonio Rosario) 
(ye) madre F Fr M MrS 
noye’ mi madre F Fr M MrS 
moye’ tu madre F Fr M Mr 
tye’ su madre F M 
(yeque’t [mex. yacatl] nariz F M Mr S) 
noye'c mi nariz S (mec, tu nariz, Apolonio 
Rosario) F y M dijeron none’c MI NARIZ, 
lo quees une equivocacién ; otra vez dijeron 
mec, tu nariz,como Apolonio Rosario; evi- 
dentemente eso también era une equi- 
vocacién 
yect, yequi’ pr.; yectu’c p.; yeco’z f. lluvia. 
(Véase mex. ectal, viento?) M Mr S$ 
(yexixiltud, yeexniduc Apolonio Rosario) 
me ut'tz yect alli viene lluvia Mr S 
nichoma’c yect me cogié la lluvia M Mr 
yectu’c esta lloviendo Mr S 
ui’ yeco’z vaa lloverS 
yequt’ \lueve S 
yut, viento, (yud Apolonio Rosario) S 
yut tetoa’ brama el viento S 
yulicyult'c (mex. yolic) despacio M Mr S 
yulicyuli'c ut’ caxa’nz sana poco a poco 
M MrS 
yulicyuli’c xapeque’ naapa'’st jlavalaolla!S 
ogtiel (mex. yoalli) noche Mr S$ 
eyape’c ogiie'l ya entré la noche Mr S 
pen ogtie’l anoche S 





opque’t (mex. icpatl, met&tesis de la cp) hilo 
Fr JoMMrPS 
xitzuqua’ na opque’t jcorta el hilo! S 
nopcu’ mi hilo Fr Jo S 
ome’m (mex. ome), dos A Ep M Mr PS (omem 
Apolonio Rosario) 
xima’ ome’m tito't jtoma dos huevos! Mr 
ome’m cobia’ JOAQUINA Joaquina tiene dosS 
omeme’t quig’lazqui’t dos mujeres P 
ot (mex. omitl), hueso M Mr S (tood, nuestro 
hueso, Apolonio Rosario) 
ot’ca’n (mex. oti) camino MrS. Véase mex. 
dtlica en el camino 
otca’t dulce S 
ozte’t (mex. iztatl) sal F I M Mr Pa (oste’t 
Apolonio Rosario) 
(oxt) (mex. iztetl) 
moxt tu ufia F M. Se pronuncié clara- 
mente moxt, no mozt. Apolonio Rosario 
también escribe moxt 
oxca’zt jicara F Fr M MrS 
oxque’t (mex. ixcatl) algodén F Fr Jo M Mr 
E'S 
noxcu’ mi algodén F M 
moxcu’ tu algodén S 
(otz-); ozc p.; otzo’s f. (mex. uetzi) caer S 
ozc cayéS 
nozc caiS 
nut’ noctzo’z (sic) voy acaerS 
nut’ noctzoya’ (sic) ibaacaerS 
oco’t (mex. ocotl) ocote MrS 
oco’xt (mex. oguichtli) hombre Mr S 
quizco'm oco’xt jcudntos varones? Mr 
Uaxe'c ‘Oaxaca A F Fr JoM 
(ua’c); euac p. (mex. uaqut) seco S. Véase 
auec 
eua’c xut estAn secas las hojas 
Uetu'l Huatulco F M MrS 
ue’l (mex. uel) poder S 
az uel noctza'n no se puede levantar S 
ui’ (mex. yuah) ir. Véasep.23 A EI F Fr 
IMMrPS 
nut’ ncutuque’z teyu'l voy asembrar maiz I 
nen az nut’ nomevoyF MMrS 
ic tut’ jcudndo te vas? MrS 
uli'c tut’ jque vayas bien! F M 
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ca tui’ quago’ 
MrS 

ma ut’ cue’t alli va una culebra S 

ui’ pata'nz vaa volar S 

nocho' tut’ todos nosotros vamos F M 

az tuilu’t no iremos A 

nen nconcoya’ nyaz queria irme P 

ic tui’ jcudndo te vas? F M 

nen unya'c pen tepo'x me acosté (fui a mi 
cama) A 

unya'c, PERO nichoma’ ect 
me cogié la lluvia M 

ca tia’c jidénde fuiste? (ic tui’c 
fuiste? M) 

ticon tia’c ja qué hora te fuiste? S 

uya'c pata'nc se vol6é S (uyac Apolonio 
Rosario) 

ca uya'c motecu' 
FM 

ma nuaya’ nozc alli andando cai S 

nen nyan cocho'z voy a dormir F M 

nyan togo’z voy a moler Jo 

nyam patani’ voy a volar S 

ca xue’ janda! vete!} AF MMrS 

az tuelu't no nos vamos P 

euelu't yase van P 

ui’2tt (mex. uiztli) espina F Fr M MrS 
noni'zt mi espina S 
ui'tz (mex. huitz) venir AF M Mr PS (ehuix 

Apolonio Rosario) 

ni az nut'z naco’, quago’ nui'tz 
ahora, mafiana vendré S 

naconime'n nui'tz ahorita vengo P 

az tui’tz quago’ ino vienes mafiana? S 

ma ui'tz alli viene F M 

ma ui'tz totolizi'n alli viene el cura AS 

enut'tz totoltzi'n ya vino el cura Mr S 


ja dénde te vas mafiana? 


me fui, pero 


icuando 


ia dénde se fué tu padre? 


si no vengo 


ui'tz yect viene la lluvia M S 
tuitzelu't venimos A 
unyo'c (mex. onoc) estar echado F Fr Jo M 
MrS 
ago’c unyo'c cue't hay muchas culebras 
FM 


unti’ (mex. iuinti) borracho AF MPS 
teca’ tounti’ mue'n jipor qué te embo- 
rrachas? P 





ut’ untt’ anda borracho S 
untilu't estan borrachos A 
uzti’ (mex. otzti) embarazada P S 
ug'lo’m (mex. ocuilin) gusano AS 
uli'c (mex. ueli) bueno Ep F Fr Jo M Mr P 
quet uli’c F M uli’c quet Ep esta bueno 
ulunt’ imp. (mex. olinia) menear, echar S 
xulunt' ca ce quagu't jmenéalo con un palo! 
5 


az xuluni’ napa’zt jque no muevas la olla! 


S 
xuculuni’ ito’c apa'zt jéchalo en la olla! S 
ba tener. Véase bia 
payo’ (castellano pafio ?) ' rebozo, pafio Jo 
MrS 
nopayu’ mi rebozo Jo Mr S 


pata’nc p.; pata’nz f. (mex. patlani) volar S 
epata'nc voléS 
uya'c pata'nc se volé S 
ui’ pata’nz vaa volarS 
pate’c (mex. patlauac) ancho S 
pan (castellano) pan Fr I Jo Mr 
nopanu' mi pan I 
(paxalu-); paxalu's f. (castellano ?) pasearse 
MMrS 
nui’ npaxalu’s voy a pasearme S 
yac paxalutu’ fué pasedndose S 
peu'c p. (mex. peua) empezar S 
pebe't jicalpezte F M Mr P 
petebi’ imp.; petebi’c p. ayudar S 
ac mozpetebi’c jiquién te ayudé? S 
nixpetebi’c me ayudé S 
tixpetebt’ jayidame! S 
(pen) (mex. pan) sobre AF JoMPS 
ma quet ipe'n MESA esta alli en la mesa 
FM 
xtecu’ ipe'n na quagu’t jsube el palo! S 
ma quet ipe'n tepoxpo'l esta en el tabanco 
nope'n sobre miS 
tope'n sobre nosotros S 
mope'n sobre ti P 
ipe'n sobre é1S 
ipe'n ogiie’l anoche S 
(pen) tiope’n (mex. teopanili) iglesia S 
penu'c p. (mex. pano) pasar S 
epenu'c ce BRUJA_ pasd una bruja S 











pechu 
xit 
tix; 
(bec?) 
mo 
be 
peque 
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neba’ penu'c ce BRUJA ogiie’l aqui pasé una 
bruja anoche S 
quem t’penu'c na ate’n 
rio? S 
pechu’ imp. (mex. pechoa) apretar Mr S 
xtpechu' japriétalo! S 
tixpechu’ japriétame! S 
(bec?) nobe'c el mio Fr Jo 
mobe’c el tuyo Fr Jo 
ibe’c el suyo P 
peque’ imp.; pec p.; peque’z f. (mex. paca) 
lavar JoM MrS 
xapeque’ napa’zt jlimpia la olla! S 
xicapeque’ noROPA jlava mi ropa! Jo 


icémo pasaste el 


encape’c ya lo lavé S 
yac tapequetu’ se fué a lavar S 
nui’ ntapeque’s quago’ voy a lavarlo 
mafiana M 
pelu’ imp.; pelu’c p. (mex. paloa) lamer S 


xapelu’ napa’st 
encapelu'c lo lamé S 
bia’, ba (mex. pia) tener AF Fr JoMMrPS 

ncobia’ nixtu'n mil tengo una milpa muy 
pequena S 

az ncobia’ tumi’n no tengo dinero P 

tibia’ nub'luga’m itienes hijos? Mr S 

quizco’m tibia’ mob’lu’ jcuantos hijos tie- 
nes? MrS 

te cobia’ iqué tiene? P 

tue’n tibialu’t nosotros lo tenemos S 

tilanqui’t ncoba’ tengo gallinas S 

ncoba’ nayo’m tengo cuatro S 

nucoba’ tal ago’c notzo’c mi traje tiene 
mucho lodo A 

quizco’m mocha'n tiba’ 
nes? S 

ome’m coba’ JOAQUINA Joaquina tiene dosS 

ncobeya’ eyo'm tito’t tenia tres huevos S 


jlame la olla! S 


icuantas casas tie- 


pib’lu’ imp.; pib’lu'c p. (mex. pipiloa) en- 
volver S 
xopib’lu’ ca payu’ jenvuélvete en tu rebo- 
zo!S 
enopib’lu'’c ya me cubriS 
xtub’lu’ jcue’lgalo! 


(pima’), nopima’ mi hermana F M Mr 
(nobima Apolonio Rosario) 





pina’ (mex. pineua ?) hace frioF JOM PS 
nopina’ tengo frio F JOMPS 
pinaua’ (mex. pinaua) tener vergiienza S 
pizc p. (mex. pitza en opitzaloc BIEN NACIDO) 
F M S; solamente en la afrenta 
PUTA motzapi’zc una puta te pariéd; LALMA 


motzapi’zc el alma te pariéd 
pixt nube (?) P 
pitze’ imp. soplar S 
xtpitze’ na tet jsopla el fuego! S 
picho'm (?) 
picho’t viejo A 
pig’lr’ imp.; pig’le'c p.; pig’le’z.f. (mex. piqut ?) 
golpear 
az tichapig’li’ jno me golpea! A 
xapig’l’ jpégale! P 
capig’le’c tye’ su madre le golped S 
etapig’le’c golpedS 


nui’ napig’le’z voy a golpearlo P 
nui’ nizapig’le’s voy a golpearte S 

pict (mex. piqut) tamal AS 

boz (?) echar MrS 
nuibo'z motolu’ echaré atole Mr S 

(bu ?) (nobu’, mi hermano, Apolonio Rosario) 

po imp.; potu’c ger. (mex. tlapoa) contarS 
xipo’ motuminu’ jcuenta tu dinero! S 
tapotu'c esta contando S 
niapotu’c notuminu’ estoy contando mi 

dinero S 

pue’ imp.; puc p. (cf. mex. pouz) limpiar S 
xipue’ na conebo'l jlimpia la criatura! S 
encopu’c lo limpié S 

pot (mex. petlatl) petate S. Véase b’tet 


mopo’t tu petate 
pucone’l (mex. pogonilotl) espuma S 
poxque’z f. (mex. pixca) pizcar S 


nui’ ntapoxque’z noznu’ voy a pizcar mi 
mazorca S 

pochu't (mex. pochotl) Bombax ceiba S 

polu’c p. (mex. poloa) perder Fr JoPS 
epolu'c se perdid Fr Jo 
noche’ polu'c todos se perdieron S 
empolu'c otca’n perdi el camino S 

b’tet (mex. petlatl) petate Mr S. Véase bot 
nob'te’t mi petate S 

pizec (mex. pitzauac) delgado S 
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(b’l) (mex. pilli) hijoF MMrPS 
ib’lu’ su hijo P 
not’lu’ mi hijo F M Mr (noblu Apolonio 
Rosario) 
nob’luga'm mis hijos Mr S 
nob'lizi’n tu ahijado S 
ma, me alli, ése F Fr I JoM Mr PS (ma alla, 
Apolonio Rosario) 
ma nizaci’ alli voy a encontrarte S 
ma teque't ma pen LOMA ese hombre alli 
en la loma Jo 
me que't alli esta F Jo M (megue Apolonio 
Rosario) 
me ui'tz alli viene Jo 
me onque't alli hay P 
me que’tito’c apa’zt esta allienla olla F M 
ma que't oque'lc esta adentro S 
maimp. dar, tomarF FrJoMMrS. Véase 
meca 
xima’ ome’m tito't jpasame dos huevos! Mr 
xima’ noxa'zt jtoma mi jicara! S 
xima’ ce quagu’t jtoma un palo! F 
ma (?);mac p. tomar M MrS 
motzuma’ te cogid S 
nichuma'’c yect me cogié la Iluvia M Mr S 
tal cmac noxo’i, me ca nozc la tierra cogié 
mi pié, alli cai S 
mai (mex. maitl) mano F M Mr Pa PS 
(may Apolonio Rosario) 
nomai’ mimanoF MMrS 
imai’ nomo't mano de mi metate F M 
(noma’l, mi brazo, Apolonio Rosario) 
(mateesu once, Apolonio Rosario) 
(matu diez, Apolonio Rosario) 
(matu eyem doce, [evidentemente trece] Apo- 
lonio Rosario) 
macut'l (mex. macuilli), cinco Ep Mr P S 
(maguel Apolonio Rosario) 
mama'c p. (mex. mama) cargar S 
me timama’c lo cargaste S 
(manli_ reir, Apolonio Rosario) 
(xtmanli imp. Apolonio Rosario) 
malague’u F Mr melegu’ Fr Jo M (mex. ma- 
lacatl) huso, malacate 
nomelegu’ mi malacate F 
meti’ (mex. mati) saber F JoM MrS 





nen nocece’ meti’ IDIOMA noat’be'u yo sdlo 
conozco el idioma de mi pueblo S 
az cmeti’ noch nosétodoS 
az mett! noséF JoM 
az nolmeti’ Uaxe'c no conozco el camino 
para Oaxaca S (véase p. 24) 
ixmeti’ (mex. iximati < ixth 
conocer 
az nquixmett’ no los conozco S 
az nchixmeti’ no te conozco S (equivoca- 
cién en vez de ntzixmett’ ?) 
meca't (mex. magail) venado F Fr JoM PS 
mezt (mex. meiztl1) luna F M (mest Apolonio 
Rosario) 
mexti'; mexti’c p.; mexti’z f. (mex. machtia) 
ensefar S 
acmozmexti’ équién te ensefia? S 
nixmexti'c noye’ me ensefid mi madre S 
nui’ nmexti’z voy a ensefiar S 
metze’ imp.; metze’z f. sentarse F I Jo MrS 
(esmeu Apolonio Rosario) 
xmeize’ jsiéntate! F I Jo MrS 
leca’ PARA metze’z ito’c jvente a sentar 
adentro! S 
meche’t, machete, Mr S 
nomeche’u mi machete Fr Jo M Mr PS 
meca’ pr.; meque’ imp.; mec p. (mex. maca) 
dar AEp FI JoMMrPS 
enola’c nizimequetu'’ ce RECUERDO vine a 
darte un recuerdo S 
mue’n tite’z ac timeca’ 


+ matt) 


ti verds a quien se 


lo das S 
tiume’n ntzimeca’ dentro de un rato te daré 
una cosa I 
¢ / v . 
az ximeque’ na conebo'l jque no lo desala 
criatura! S 


ximeque’ CONSEJO jaconséjalo! Ep P (xime- 
gut Apolonio Rosario) 
tichimeque’ nixtu’n at jdame un poco de 


agua! S 

tichimeque’ noxamu' jdame mi tortilla! S 

tichimeque’ engquibo’z jdame que _beba! 
FM 

tichimeque’ ce iluxa’m jdame una tortilla de 
elote! A 

nichime’c el me did S 


— 





—E_ 


RETIN 


~ oe ~~ ® 
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quizco’m time'c jicuantos has dado? S 
nichimequi't me dieron S 
motzimequi't te dieron S 
ticholmeque’ na notupi'l jpasame mi tenate! 
Jo 
ticholmeque’ noexque't, nantzaue’z 
mi algodén! voy a hilar M MrS 
ticholmeque’ jpasame! Fr JoM Mr PS 
mie’c (mex. miac) bastante S 
mie’c motzimequi’t te dieron bastante S 
micilu't (mex. miztli) puma S 
micho’m (mex. michin) pescado M Mr PS 
mixco’m nixtamal 
micut'x (mex. metl) maguey P S 
mil (mex. milli) campo, milpaMr PS 
momi'l tu milpa PS 
milyu’ ce un real Mr 
(mo ?) ximoti’ at jtrae agua! MrS 
moyu't (mex. moyutl) mosca 
mot (mex. metlatl) metate F Fr M Mr P 
nomo’t mi metate Mr 
(motudis, bailar, Apolonio Rosario) 
mue'n, ti Ep F Fr Jo M Mr P S (muen 
Apolonio Rosario) 
mue'n tite’z ta veras S 
cocho’ mue'n jduerme! F M 
mue’'n tui’ tite vasS 
(ta) mote’ imp.; mote’c p.; mote’z f. (mex. motla) 
tirar M MrS 
xtamote’ na tot jtira la piedra! S 
xtamote’ na noxt jtira las cenizas! M Mr 
enctamote’c ya lo tiréS 
QUE etitamote’c na tot jitiraste la piedra? S 
nui’ nctamote’z voy a tirarloS 
moc (mex. miqui) morir F M Mr PS (moctis 
Apolonio Rosario; véase moctt) 
emo’c nob'lu’ esta muerto mi hijo F M 
noch moqui’t todos murieron S 
emo’c noche’ todos murieron S 
mocti’ imp.; mocti’c p. (mex. mictia) matar 
F M Mr S (mochis Apolonio Rosario) 
ximocti’ ce tila’n jmata una gallina! Mr S 
ximocti’ jmatalo!S 
nixmoctt’c me matdS 
moctiqui't meca’t mataron venados S 
ecmoctiqui’t ya lo mataronS 


jpasame 





(moca’) tamoca’ noguai’ me duele la cabeza S 
tamoca’ note’n me duelela boca M Mr S 
(mougut, estar en pié, Apolonio Rosario) 
(mo)hue’ imp.; mohue'c p; mohue’s f. bafiar, 
lavar AFITJoMPS 
mohue’; jlavate! F M 
mohue’ momai’ jlavate la mano! F M 
enmohue'c nen ya me bafié A 
nen mohue’z voy a lavarme I Jo 
nui’ mohue’z voy a bafiar A F M P 
mamut’ imp., mamui'c p._ bafiar S 
xmamut’ jbafia! S 
yac mamuiiu’ se fué a bafiar S 
toque'lc mamui'c adentro se bad! S 


molu'nc p. (mex. moloni) hervir S 
emolu'nc ya hirvid S 
moluntu’c esta hirviendo S 


tayua’; tayue'c p. (mex. tlayoa) obscurecer P 
ago’c tayua’ esta muy obscuro MrS 
etayue’c ya esta obscuro S 

tatenli’ imp.; tatenli’z f. (mex. tldtlant) 

guntar S 
xtatenl’ jpregtintale! S 
nut’ ntatenli’z voy a preguntarlo S 
tati’ imp.; tate’c p. (mex. élatia) quemar MrS 
xtatt’ na oco’t jquema el ocote! S 
tate’c nomat’ quemo mi mano S 

(dasupua |mex. tlagotli + poa ?, estimar] 

mentir, Apolonio Rosario) 

(taxpan-) tachapane’ imp. (mex. tlachpana) 

barrer Jo M MrS 
xtachapane’ na moxt 
MMrS 
taxpana’zt escoba Mr S 
notaxpana’zt tu escoba Jo 
(taxiqueituc [mex. ixica], gotear, 
Rosario) 
(taxtoc, robar, Apolonio Rosario) 
tatzi’; tatzo’c p. (mex. tzdtzi ?) ladrar S gritar 
MMrS 
tatzi’ ladraS 
etatzo’c grits M Mr S (taxoc Apolonio 
Rosario) 
tatzotu’c tecolote esta gritando el tecolote S 
tacho'm (mex. techichi ?) perro A F M PS 
(tachom Apolonio Rosario) 


pre- 


jbarre las cenizas! 


Apolonio 
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ago’c tacho’m muchos perros S 
notachu’ mi perroPS 
taxpo'l perrito S 
tacane’l (mex. tlacd) medio dia Fr JoS 
taquechu'c p. (mex. tlacachiua) parir S 
etaquechu’c ya parid 
tacui’c p. (mex. coa ?) pagar S 
enixtacui’c ya me pagdS 
enola’c tixtacuetu’ vine a que me pagues S 
tacpa’c, sobre (mex. tlacpac). Wéase ipac 
(tagmum [mex. tlacomoni ?] trueno, Apolonio 
Rosario) 
tal (mex. tlalli) tierra Jo M Mr P'S, mugreS 
(tals Apolonio Rosario) 
(tal) motaltzi’n tu padrino S (mex. tdézintli) 
totolizt’n el cura (nuestro padrino?) 
tala’ imp.; talz’c p.; tali’z f.(mex.tlalia) ponerS 
xtali’ motzo’c jponte tu camisa! S 
enctali’c notzo’c me puse mi traje S 
te az tingui’ motzo'c PA tilali’z éno quieres tu 
traje para ponértelo? S 
te (mex. tle) jqué? AI M Mr PS cosa 
tenuca’ jiquédices? FI M 
te nacona’ jqué hay ahora? A 
te titemoa’ jqué buscas? M MrS 
te tichua’ mue'n iqué haces? P 
te cobia’ jiqué tienes? A 
te tichimeca’ ic tui’ PA matbe’u jiqué me 
vas a dar cuando te vayas a tu pais? S 
fe se usa en Cuestiones, como “‘que”’ en cas- 
tellano: 
te tingut’ at que quieres agua? S 
te tibia’ CALENTURA itienes calentura? S 
te tibia’ mogiielu’, ic tinamoctt’ jya tienes 
esposa? écuando vas 4 casarte? Mr 
teca’ (mex. tleica). ipor qué? F M PS 
leca’ tochuca’ por qué lloras? S 
te'ipo lagarto, caiman Mr S 
teyu'l (mex. tlayolli) maiz A F M Mr PS 
(tegul Apolonio Rosario) 
teote’c (mex. teutlac) tarde P. Véase etiote’c 
teue’ (mex. tlaueltia) enojarse P 
aco'c nteue’ nen mucho me enojo P 


tepu’ imp.; tepo’c p. (mex. tlapoa) abrir, des- 
tapar PS 
xotepu’ jabre! P 








xitepu’ jabre!S 
ncotepo’c lo destapé S 
tepo’xt (mex. tlapechtli) 
notepo’xt mi cama Jo 
tepoxpo'l tabanco A 
temi’ imp.; temi’c, temc p. (mex. tlamia) acabar 
PS 
nenctemi’ voy a beber S 
xtemi’ jbebe!S 
etemt’c lo acabéS 
ete’'mc se acabé S 
enctemi'c lo acabé PS 
temoa’ (mex. temoa) buscar F M MrS 
te titemoa’ jiqué buscas? F MS 
nen ntemoa’ nomeche’u busco mi machete 
MS 
xtemuti’ janda, biiscalo! S 
moztemuiu'c andan buscandote S 
tet (mex. tleil) fuego El F Fr Jo M Mr S 
(nantitulguid Apolonio Rosario) 
tetoa’ (mex. tlatoa) hablar (?) S 
yut tetoa’ brama el viento S 
ten (mex. tentli) boca F M Mr P Pa S 
(modenx tu boca, Apolonio Rosario) 
noten mibocaF M. Véase tzon 
teque’ imp.; teque’c p.; teque’z f. (mex. teca) 
acostarse S 
xmoteque’ ic na quagu’t 
banco! S 


enmoteque’c 


cama Fr Jo MMrS 


jacuéstate en el 


me acosté S 
nut’ moteque’z voy a acostarme S 
teque’t (mex. tlacatl) hombre A F Jo Mr 
PS (tequet Apolonio Rosario) 
lequetque’t (plural) P 
tetequetque’t (plural) P 
Véase taquechu’c < teque't + chua 
(tecu’) (mex. tecvtli, seior) padre F M MrPS 
notecu® mi padre F M 
itecu’ su padre P 
tecu’ imp.; tecu’z f. (mex. tléco) 
jsube! M MrS 
nut’ ntecu’s voy a subir S 
tecolo't tecolote 
telu’z f. (mex. tlaloa) 
nui’ motelu’z 


subir M MrS 


xtecu’ 


correr S 
voy a correr S 


a 
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tiope'n (mex. teopantl) iglesia El1 M Mr PS 
(tioben Apolonio Rosario) 
tiome’n ahorita, despues I S 
tiome’n tolazqui’t alorita vendremos I S 
tipe’n (mex. itipan) pecho Mr S 
notipe'n mi pecho Mr S (nodevin Apolonio 
Rosario) 
(tit) (mex. afetl) testiculos M MrS 
motitu’ tus testiculos M MrS 
tito’t huevo MrS. Véase fot, piedra 
ome’m tito’t dos huevos Mr 
tice’t (mex. tzgatl) huesos quemados que se 
usan para blanquear algodén Jo S 
tiquant’ (mex. taquani) tigre P S (tequam 
Apolonio Rosario) 
tico'n icuando?S 
tico'n monago’c  écuando vino? S 
tico'n tia’c écuando te fuiste? S 
til (mex. tlilli) tizneS 
tila’n (mex. totolin ?) gallina A Es F Jo M 
MrP' Pas 
tilanqui’t nocoba’ tengo gallinas S 
notilanu’ mi gallina Jo 
tue'n (mex. tehuan) nosotros Es F M S (tuen 
Apolonio Rosario) 
tuen tibielu’t tenemos S 
tub culoF MS 
itu’p suculoF M 
motu’p tuculoS 
motupozta’c quet estd en tu culo 
tupi’l (mex. topilli) tenate JoS 
notupi'l mi tenate Jo 
toma’; tome’ imp.; tomc p.; tome’z f. (mex., 
toma) desatar M Mr S 
nctatoma’ voy a desatarlo S 
xtatome’ jdesdtalo! M Mr 
enctato'mc lo desaté M MrS 
nui’ nctatome’z voy a desatarloS 
tome’t (mex. tomail) jitomate F M MrS 
tumi'n (mex. tomin) dineroE]1 FI JoMPS 
notumi'n mi dinero El 
notuminu’ mi dinero S 
tot (mex. tetl) piedra El F M Mr P S (foot 
Apolonio Rosario) 
tito’t huevo 
chilto't piedra para moler chile Mr 





totoini’ blando PS 
totomo’xt (mex. totomochtli) mazorca AS 
tutu’t (mex. tototl, pajaro) carne F M S. 
Véase neque’t 
totoqut’ imp. (mex. foquia) atizar S 
xtotoqui’ jatizalo! S 
tutuca’ (mex. totoca’) pronto F Fr Jo M Mr 
PS 
tutuca’ leca’ jvente pronto! Fr Jo 
xtutuque’ na tacho’m jcorre el perro! M 
toto'l (mex. totoli’n) guajalote F M (todolem 
Apolonio Rosario) 
totoli’t iguana verde H MrS 
(to)toltzi’n cura A El Fr Jo Mr PS (togolim 
Apolonio Rosario). Véase taltzin 
tune’l (mex. tonalli) sol F Fr Jo M P (dunel, 
dia, tunel, sol, Apolonio Rosario) 
tutune’ calentura A 
ago’c tuni’ muy caliente S 
tuni’ quet na_ eso esta caliente Fr Jo (tuni 
Apolonio Rosario) 
tinqut’ mas tuni’ élo quieres mAs caliente? S 
xtutune’ na xam_ jcalienta la tortilla! S 
togo’ imp. ; toco’z f.(mex. tect) moler JoM MrS 
xtogo’ jmuélelo!S 
nyan tocgo’2 voy a moler Jo 
nen ntogo’z voy amoler M MrS 
toxt (mex. text) masa JoMMrS 
noto’xt mi masa Jo 
eque’t toxt ya estA (molida) la masa S 
tu'cht pequefio, no bastante F M S (tu’qui 
P) (tuche Apolonio Rosario) 
quet tu’chi nocha’n micasa es muy pequefia 
F 
(tog, dios Apolonio Rosario) 
-toc (mex. tic) en, adentroF MPS 
ito’c at en el aguaS 
ma quet ito’c apa’zt est&aen la olla F M 
toque’lc (mex. itoc calco) en la casa S 
xmetze’ ito’c siéntate adentro! S 
tuque’c p.; tuque’z f. (mex. toca) sembrar M 
MrS 
quizco’m etituque’c teyu'l 
sembrado? M 
eyo'm oxca’zt encotuque’c sembré tres jicaras 
M 


icudnto maiz has 
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nut’ ncotuque’z teyu'l voy asembrar maizS 
tituque’s teyu'l vas a sembrar maiz Mr 


cotuque’z él va a sembrar S 
(tocdoz [mex. tequitt] trabajar, Apolonio 
Rosario). Vease tqui 


ncoba’ toco’t tengo trabajo S 
d’potz (mex. teputztli) espalda S 
nod’ po'tz mi espalda S 
mod’ pozta’c tus espaldas S 
id’pozta'c la cara exterior de una olla S 
d’mu imp.; d’muc p.; d’muz f. (mex. temo) 
bajar S 
xod’mu’ jvente abajo! S 
enod’mu'c bajéS 
nod’mu'z bajaré S 
iqui (mex. tequitz) llevar M Mr S. Véase 
tocdoz 
nen ncotqut’ 
ncotqui’ lo llevéS 
xitco’ jllévalo! S 
na (mex. in) el AF Fr JoM MrPS 
ximocti’ na tila'n jmata la gallina! S 
xima' na conebo'l jtoma la criatura! F M 
xtati’ na oco’t jquema el ocote! MrS 
chuca’ na cone’t llora el nifio F M 
unti’ na conebo'l esta borracho el muchacho 
P 
coba’ DOLOR na g’lazt 
nocho’ xama'nc napa’ st 
las ollas S 
na g'lazt uzti’ la mujer esta embarazada S 
na teque’t ut’ unti’ ei hombre anda bo- 
rracho S 
tuni’ quet na ése esta caliente Fr Jo 
na mue'n tibia’ tt lo tienes P 
nayo'm (mex. naui’) cuatro Ep Fr Jo Mr 
PS (tayo’m A) (nayom Apolonio Rosario) 
name'l éste A S (namel, aquél, Apolonio 
Rosario) 
xite’ name'l xucho’t jmira esta flor! A 
ina’ o name’l aquélo ésteS 
namig’li’ imp. (mex. namaquiltia) vender S 
tixnamig’li’ pict jvéndeme tamales! S 
namocti'; namocti’c p.; namocti’s ft. (mex. 
namiquia) casarse Mr PS 
ic tinamocti’ jcuando te casas? S 


lo llevé M Mr S 


la mujer tiene dolor S 
se quebraron todas 





az monamocti’ jno te casas? S 
enamocti’c yasecas6S 
encnamocti’c ya me casé S 
nui’ namocti’2 voy a casarme P 
nan (mex. nanili, madre) S. Véase ye 
monanizi’n tu madrina S 
nac (mex. nauac) cerca S 
xmoteque’ ixna’c quagu’t 
al banco S 
nocha'n quet ina'c ate’n mi casa esta en la 
orilla del rio S 
naco’ ahorita A F I M P S (naco’, hoy, ac 
nacona’ iquién? Apolonio Rosario) 
naco’ quet uli’c ya esta bueno F M 
te naco’ na tut'tz qué traes? A 
nagua’l (mex. nahuatl) nombre del idioma de 
Pochutla I 
neba’ (mex. nepa) aquiAEpFIJoMS (neva 
Apolonio Rosario). Véase quin 
leca’ neba’ jvente aca! Ep Jo 
aco’c tacho’m unyo'c neba’ hay aqui muchos 
perros S 
neba’ pec aqui entré6S 
neba’ quet aqui esta F M 
nen (mex. néhuatl) yo F Jo M Mr S (nen 
Apolonio Rosario) 
az nut’ nen nome voy F M 
nenaz nui’ nome voy FM MrS 
nen az nconqut’ cocho’z no quiero dormir F 


acuéstate frente 


M 
nen ca igtie’'n tacoztu’c estoy platicando 
con é1S 


nenepi'l (mex. nenepilli) lengua F M MrS 
nonenepi'l mi lengua F M (monenevil, tu 
lengua, Apolonio Rosario) 
neque't (mex. mnacatl) carne A S (nequet, 
Apolonio Rosario). Véase tutu’t 
neque’zt (mex. nacaztli) oreja M Mr P PaS 
noneque’zt mi oreja, mi oido Mr S (mon- 
gues, tu oido, Apolonio Rosario) 
ni siS 
nime'n (mex. nimen) 
naco’ nime'n nui'tz ahorita vengo P 
naco’ nime'n nui’ ahorita me voy 
nintega’ nadaAFMPS 
nintega’ az nconqut’ no quiero nada P 


ahorita I Mr PS 
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ayogo’ nintega’ no hay nada P 
nixtu'n (mex. —tontli) un poquito F M MrS 
nixtu'n quete’ queda un poquito Mr S 
nixtu'n ncoba’ tengo un poquito S 
nixtu'n at nichimequi’t me dieron un po- 
quito de agua S 
nobe'c el mio F Fr JOM 
nobegu’c mafiana F M (?). Véase quago’ 
noxt (mex. nextli) ceniza, polvo E1M MrS 
nutza’ (mex. notza) llamar S 
te tinutza’ noibe’ jlellamasa mi hermana?S 
nocho’ (mex. mochi, nochi) todo F MS 
nocho’ tut’ todos nosotros vamos F M 
emo’c nocho’ todos murieron F M 
az ncalamqui’ noch no me acuerdo de todo 
S 
noch ma til todo alli esta (Ileno de) tizne S 
nuca’'; nuque'c p.; nuqueya’ impf.; nuque’z f. 
decir, pensar FI MPS 
te nuca’ j;qué dice? FI MS 
ac nuca’ iquién dice eso? F M 
qui na nuqueya’ asi decia P 
nen nuque’c nconquiya’ ce tumi’n crei que 
queria un peso P 
mue'n nuque’z tu dirds 
nqui; ncoya’ impf.; mcoz f. (mex. mnegui) 
querer El] F Fr JoM Mr PS 
nconqui’ taqua’z quiero comer F M 
az tingut’ cocho’z ino quieres dormir? F M 
az conqui’ igtie’n él no quiere F M 
az conqui’ tue'n no queremos F M 
nconcoya’ queria P 
te tinconcoya’ jiqué querias? S 
tinco’s tu querras M 
galu’ imp. (mex. galiuz) comprar S 
xigalu’ jcémpralo! S 
ce (mex. ce) uno A El Ep F M Mr PS (se 
Apolonio Rosario) 
ce milyu’ un peso Mr 
techimeque’ ce quagu’t jdame un palo! A 
xte ce cue’t jmira una culebra! A 
nen nocece’ meti’ LAIDIOMA yo sOlo conozco 
el idioma S 
campe’ (mex. ceppa) otra vez S 
xicobe’ campe’ jhazlo otra vez! S 
ceque’t (mex. gacatl) zacate S 





cel noce'l mi pene P 
cyeui’; cye'uc (mex. ciaut) cansado S 
nocyeut’ estoy cansado S 
enocye’c me cansé S 
ecye’uc nod’ po'tz est& cansada mi espalda S 
(semibuel, veinte, Apolonio Rosario) 
cumpe'l magiit'l (mex. cempualli); cemengiit'l 
El; cumpa’n magi’! A veinticinco Fr Jo 
cute’, cute’c p. (mex. gotlaua) espantarse AS 
nogute’c meespanté AS 
nmogute’ tengo miedo S 
con (mex. centli) mazorca S 
noznu’ mi mazorca S 
(sousongui, amar, Apolonio Rosario) 
(z’lt) (mex. celic) tierno PS 
xama'nc p.; xamant'z f. (mex. xamania) que- 
brar S 
nocho’ xama’nc todos se quebraron S 
exama'nc napa’zt se quebré la olla S 
nui’ xamani’z voy 4 quebrarlo S 
xamt (mex. xamitl, adobe) tortilla A El Es 
F Fr JoMMrS 
noxa'm El, noxamu’ JoS_ mi tortilla 
eluxa’mt tortilla de elote A 
xabé (castellano) jabén Mr P 
xipu'n (mex. xipintli) prepucio 
xixe’z f. (mex. xixa) mear P 
nui’ noxixe’z voy a mear P 
xict (mex. xictli) ombligo S 
ixi’c su ombligo S 
noxi'c mi ombligo S 
(xo-) (mex. xotl) pié AF M Mr Pa PS (xoy, 
Apolonio Rosario) 
noxo’t mi piéS 
xui’ verde MMrS. Véase xut 
quet xui’ na quaxilu’t est verdeel platanoS 
xut (mex. xiuttl) hoja M MrS (xut, Apolonio 
Rosario) 
xucho't (mex. xochitl) flor A Fr JoS 
tzaue’z f. (mex. tzaua) hilar JoM MrS 
nentzaue'z voy a hilar Jo M Mr S 
nui’ ntzaue’z voy a hilar M Mr S 
(tzeue’, ceue’ ?) apagarS 
xitzeue’ na tet japaga el fuego! S 
xiceue’ na tequagu’t japaga los tizones! S 
enceu’ lo apaguéS 
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izepo’t (mex. tzapotl) zapote S 
izecue’ imp.; tzec p.; tzecuo’z f. (mex. tzaqua) 
cerrar MMrS 
xitzecue’ na xamt jtapa la tortilla! M MrS 
eize’c esta cerrado S 
enctze’c lo cerréS 
te titze’c ilo cerraste? S 
etze’c noneque’z estA cerrado mi oido S 
nut’ nctzecuo’s voy a taparloS 
tzinaca’ (mex. tzinacan) murcielago (chinaca, 
Apolonio Rosario) 
(tzintu’c) (mex. tzinti) nacer, animales y 
plantas S 
2'li titzintu’c ternito esta naciendo S 
titzintu’c moPOLLITO est naciendo tu po- 
llito S 
tzique’t (mex. tzicatl) hormiga S 
(tzilint) (mex. izilini) sonar S 
tzilintu’c est& sonando S 
tsupine’; tzupini’c p. (mex. tzupinia) picar S 
nentzupine’ ca ce quagu’t picébcon un paloS 
nixizupini'c ce culu't me picé un alacranS 
nixtzupini'c nomat’ picd mi mano S 
tgupilu't (mex. izdpilotl) zopilote. Véase cust 
(tzupcu —?) tzucua’; tzucua'c, tzupa'c (sic) p.; 
tzupa’z (sic) f. cortar PS 
xitzucua’ na opque’t jcorta el hilo! S 
etzucua’c ya est& cortado S 
tzupa'c nomai’ corté6 mi mano PS 
PA tzupa’z na quagu’t para cortar el palo S 
(tzoma’); tzome’z f. (mex. tzoma) coser M Mr 
S 
titzome’z tu vas a coser S 
nui’ ntatzome’s voy acoser S 
ntatzontu’c estaba cosiendo S 
tzon (mex. izontl) pelo Mr P Pa S (sont, 
Apolonio Rosario) 
motzo'’n tu pelo P 
motentzo'n tu barba P (tu boca-pelo) 
(modensen Apolonio Rosario) 
tzoct pafio, traje, camisa M Mr S 
notzo’c mi traje 
tzocua’zt (mex. tzicauaztli) peine S 
nizocut'z voy a peinar S 
tzulu’ imp.; tzulu'c p. (mex. tzoloa) 
MrS 


sacudir M 





xitzulu'’ na tepo'xt sacudi la cama M Mr S 
entzulu’c 1o sacudi S 
(chan) (mex. chantli) casa A El F Fr M Mr 
P Pa S (nochan, mi casa Apolonio 
Rosario) 
huhio'm nocha'n mi casa es grande F M 
icha’n su casaS 
quizco’m mocha’n tiba’ 
nes? S 
tocha'n nuestra casa 
che pr. é imp.; chez f. (mex. chia) esperar S 
neba’ nizoche’ aqui te espero S 
xiche’ jespera! S 
tixche’ jespérame! S 
nut’ nchez voy a esperar S 
nizochetu'c estoy esperandote S 
(chibilu’) (mex. tepilli ?) vulva P 
mochibilu'’ tu vulva P 
chicala't corriente del rio P 
chique’c (mex. chicauac) duro PS 
chil (mex. chilli) chile Mr S (chil, Apolonio 
Rosario) 
chilto't piedra para moler chile Mr 
chua’: pr.; chue’ imp.; chuc p. (mex. chiua) 
hacer A El F FrI taquechuc Jo M Mr PS 
nixchua’ PULGA me pica (hace) la pulga S 
te tichua’ jiqué haces? F M 
chua’ DANO quaxilu't xui’ 
platano verde S 
PA chue’ AMARRAR para amarrarlo M Mr 
xichue’ jhaz! AEI1F FrI JoMMrPS 
echu'c uli’c \o hizo bueno F M 
tichulu’t vamos a hacerlo S 
chutu'c PLANCHANDO esta planchando S 
entzuchu’c VENDER_ yo te lo he vendido A. 
Véase taquechu'c 
chupe’c (mex. chipauac) blanco A M Mr S 
choch (mex. chica, chicha) escupir, saliva S 
icho’ch su saliva S 
‘nocho'ch mi salivaS 
chucha’c huele AFr JoPS 
chuca’ (mex. choca) llorar F MPS 
chuca’ na cone’t llora el nifio F M 
teca’ chucd ipor qué llora? F M 
teca’ tochuca’ por qué lloras? S 


icuantas casas tie- 


hace dajfio el 
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nchuca’, a’mba emo'c nob’lu’ lloro, porque 
se murié mi hijo S 
chucoce’ (mex. chiquacen) 
Apolonio Rosario) 
chucula’t (mex. chocolatl) chocolate F M MrS 
(chol ?) nocholu'’ mi hermano Fr JoS 
mocholuga’m tus hermanos S 
ca (mex. ca) (particula) A F M Mr 
ca xui’ janda! FM 
ca xui PA mocha’n jvete a tu casa! Mr 
ca quixui’ PA nocha'n jandale a tu casa! Mr 
ca (mex. can) déndeAFIMMrPS 
ca tut’ jipor dénde te vas? M MrS 
ca tiba’ at ja dénde tienes agua? S 
ca tyac jipor dénde fuiste? S 
campa’ (mex. campa) jdénde? A El P 
POR campa’ tui’ por dénde te vas? A 
ca (mex. ca) conF MPS 
nen ca igtie'n natacoztu’c estoy platicando 
con é1S 
nen tzupine’ ca ce quagu’t 
S 
ca nen conmigo P 
ximocti’ ca moxo’t jméatalo con tu pié! S 
(cayivima, frio, Apolonio Rosario) 
cayu’ caballo Fr Jo P S (cayu, Apolonio 
Rosario) 
cayupo'l potro, caballito S 
cau (mex. caua) quedarse S 
nen mocau’ nocece’ me quedo sdlo S 
az cauanqui’ no sirve F M P (az caban- 
qui’ ?) 
caxani’; caxa’nc p. (mex. caxant) 
S 
te motzeti’c DOCTOR te caxani’ 
doctor que sane? M 
caxani’ esté sanando S 
yulicyuli’c ui’ caxa'nz despacio va a sanar 
M 
calamqui’; calamco'z f. acordarse S 
az ncalamqui’ noch no me acuerdo de todo 
=, 
nui’ ncalamco'z voy a acordarme S 
queue’ imp.; queue’z f. (mex. cauia) guardar 
M Mr S (aqueue’?) 
nut’ caqueue’z voy a guardarlo M MrS 


seis Ep S (chigon, 


picé con un palo 


sanar M Mr 


ite dijo el 





xaqueue’ jguardalo! S 
quem (mex. guen) cémo S 
quem tphenu'c na ate’n écémo pasaste el rio ?S 
quet; quetya’ (mex.catqui) hay AEpF FrI 
JoMMrPS 
neba' quet aqui esta F M 
ma quet alli esta F M 
az quet uli’c no esté bueno Ep 
quet tu’chi nocha'n micasa es pequefia F M 
ma quet oque’'lc estd alli adentro F M 
ma quet ite'nc apa’zt esta debajo dela ollaS 
na quet ma esta alli I 
neba’ quetya’ aqui estaba P S 
onque’t (mex. onca) hay PS 
ago’c onque’t cue’t hay muchas culebras 
P 
quago’ az nonque't neba’ 
estaré aqui S 
eyonque't xamt hay tortillas Fr Jo 
quexque’mt (mex. quechquemitl) huipil F Jo 
M Pa (quext, coxt pescueso) 
noquexque’m mi huipil Jo 
quequt’ ; quec p.; quez f. (mex. caquz) oir FM 
Mrs 
az ncoquequt’ nolo oigo MrS 
toquequi’ oyesF M 
encoque’'c of S 
nui’ ncoque’z voy aoirS 
(quel) (mex. calli) casa F M 
ito’c quelc en la casa F M 
quin (mex. guin) solamente con neba’ y na A 
JoP'S 
quineba’ nut’ aca me voy Jo 
leca’ PA quineba’ jvente aca! A 
quina’ nuqueya’ asi decia A P 
quica’; quice’ imp.; quizc p.; quice’z f. (mex. 
quiga) salirFI MPS 
tiquiga’ mato’le sales fuera S 
xiquice’ S; quice’ F M PS sal! 
ma que’t quiztu'c apoto’ct alli esta saliendo 
el humo S 
equt'zc tune’l salid el sol P 
nen quice’z saldré I 
quizco’m (mex. quezqui) 
quizco'm meleque’t tiba’ 
tienes? S 


mafiana no 


icudntos? Mr S 
icuantos malacates 
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quixt’ imp.; guixi’c p.; quixt’s f. (mex. guixtia) 
sacar S 
xiquixi’ jsacalo!S 
engquixi’c lo saquéS 
nquixt'z voy asacarlo S 
conaco’ ahoraS P. Véase naco’ 
(qua); quac p.; guaz f. (mex. gua) comer A F 
Fr JoMMrPS 
etaqua’c comié M P 
totaqua’c has comido S 
az nconqui’ taqua’z no quiero comer F M 
az tiqua’z nolo comer4s F M 
totaqua’z comeremos A (totaguasquit, Apo- 
lonio Rosario) 
xicque’ na quaxilu't PA tiquazqui’t asa el 
platano para que lo comamos F M S 
xicuett’ ce pan PA tiquazqui’t compra un 
pan para que lo comamos S 
PA nqua’z para que lo coma S 
xtaquati’ jvete a comer! S 
xtaquati’ mocha’'n jvete a tu casa a comer! 
S 
xtaquaqui’ jvente a comer! S 
nen naquagamgqui’ tengo hambre Fr JoS 
noquagongut’ tengo hambre P 
cua’; cue imp.; cuc p.; cua’z f.(mex. coa) com- 
prar F Fr JoM MrS 
ticucua’ lo compras Fr Jo 
xicue’ jcémpralo! S 
xicuett’ jvete a comprarlo! S 
encocu’c locompréS 
encucu’c teyu’l compré maiz M Mr S 
az ticua’z tutu’t pa taqua’z jno comprards 
carne para comerla? F 
(quait) (mex. quaiil) cabeza F M Mr P PaS 
noquat’ mi cabeza (noquay, Apolonio Ro- 
sario) 
quane’ imp. rascar P § 
xaquane’ jrascalo! S 
chua’ naquantu’c esta rascandose S 
quanco’ch costal Fr Jo 
quaxa’xt faja M Mr S 
quaxilu't (mex. coaxilotl) platano A E] F M 
MrS 
guago’ mafanaA Fr Jo Mr PS (cuago, goago, 
Apolonio Rosario) 





quagu't (mex. quauitl) palo, Arbol, lea 
banco, carcel, fusil A El F Fr Jo M MrS 
noquagu’t mi fusil El 
tequagu’t tizdnS 
nyac quagutu’ fui a lefar S 
antu’ quaguzqui't jvamonos a lefiar! A Jo 
Mr 
quala’t lagartija S 
guala’c (mex. huallauh) venir FIM PS 
neba’ guala’c acd vinoS 
eguala'c totoltzi’n vino el cura P 
enola'c vine 
ic tola’c cuando viniste? S 
nola'c tixtagietu’ vine para que me pagues 
S 
tolaqui’t venimos S 
ic molaqui't écudndo vinieron? S 
(qual ?) noqualu’ mi lado M MrS 
(giie, cue ?) nogtie’u mi marido Mr P § 
(noguehu, Apolonio Rosario) 
(cueit) (mex. cueitl) enagua El F Jo M Mr 
PaS 
nocue’t mi enagua Mr 
cue’t (mex. coatl) culebra F Fr Jo M S 
(cuet, Apolonio Rosario) 
ago’c cue't muchas culebras F M 
cuete’xt (mex. cuetlaxtli) cuero, piel S 
guiecha'l (véase mex. uiptla) pasado mafiana 
M Mr PS (guechal si, Apolonio Rosario) 
Gieuatla'‘n LAGUNA nombre antiguo de 
Pochutla Fr Jo 
guieque’ (mex. ueca) lejos Fr Jo (asoc gueque 
muy lejos, Apolonio Rosario) 
(giiel ?) igtielu’ su esposa Fr JoM MrPS 
te micu'l mogiielu’ icdmo se llama tu 
esposa? Mr S (noquelu, mi esposa, Apo- 
lonio Rosario) 
(cuizca’ ?) traer I 
aco’c VIENTO cuizca LALUNA mucho viento 
trajo la luna I 
cuixo’m iguana (mex. cuixin MILAN) F Fr Jo 
MS 
(cuique) (mex. cuica) cantar S 
ntacuiquetu'c estoy cantando S 
coyu'd (mex. coyotl) coyote (Apolonio Rosario) 
cope'c (mex. copetic) grueso S 
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coma'l (mex. comalli) comal A F Fr JoM Mr 
nocomalu’ mi comal A F 
nocumale’u (castellano comadre) mi comadre 
FS 
nocumpale’u (castellano compadre) 
padre El Fr Jo Mr PS 
cumt (mex. comitl) cantaro F Fr JoM MrS 
cute't (mex. cuitlatl) mierda A 
cone’t (mex. conetl) nifio El F M P 
xite’ na cone’t mira el nifio F M 
cocone’t nifios F M P (coconet, muchacho; 
coconets, muchachas, Apolonio Rosario) 
conebo'l criatura F M P (conevol, Apolonio 
Rosario) 
coconebo’l criaturas P 
(contze ?) xucontze’ jéchalo (adentro)! Fr 
Jo MrS 
nenconce’z voy a hacer tortillas Fr Jo 
enconce’c hice tortillas Fr Jo 
cuzt zopilote Mr S. Véase tzupilu’t 
coztu’c. Véase (ta)ctze platicar 
coxt (mex. quechili) pescuezo M MrS._ Véase 
quexque’mt 
moco'ch tu pescuezo S 
coxqui’ (mex. quequexquia) comezén AS 
nicoxqui’ tengo comezén S 
(cocht’); coxc p.; cocho’z f. (mex. cocht) dormir 
FMMrPS 
eco’xc durmiéd S 
cocoxtu'c esta durmiendo F M 
nen cocho'z voy a dormir F M (cochos, 
Apolonio Rosario) 
az nconqui’ cocho’z no quiero dormir F 
cocho’ mue'n jduerme! F 
xucochoti’ jvete a dormir! S 
aco’c ncocoxni’ deseo mucho dormir P 
cucht’ puercoM MrS 
cocoa’ (mex. cocoa) enfermo F M MrS 
nococoa’ nomai’ tengo enferma la mano 
FM 
az nococoa’ no estoy enfermo S 
nococoa’ noye’ mi madre esta enferma S 
cug’li; cug’lu’c p. frio M Mr S 
aco’c cug’li’ se enfrid6 mucho M MrS 
ecug’lu’c yaseenfridS 
quet cug’luni’ hace frio S 


mi com- 





(cul ?) (mex. colli, antepasado ?) nombre 
te nicu’l mue’n cémo te llamas? F M 
QUE micu'l moye’ icdmo se llama tu madre? 
S 
que tmocu'l jicémo te llamas? S 
icu'l mogtielu’ MARIA mi esposa se llama 
Maria S 
culu’t (mex. coloil) alacran A F M 
colme’n (mex. queman ?) hace poco tiempo S 
colme'n nola'c vino hace poco tiempo S 
icolme’n yac_ se fué hace poco tiempo S 
colme’n quizc salid hace poco tiempo S 
clza; ctze imp.; cozc, clzec p:; ctzez f. (mex. 
queiza) levantar F MS 
az ue'l noctza’n no se puede levantar S 


xmocize’ jparate! F M 
te ncoctze’c jen qué pisé? S 
enmoco’zc me levanté S 


nui’ ncoctze'z nocha’n voy a parar a mi 


casa S 
az nconqut’ timoctze’z noquierolevantarme 
FM 


(ta) ctze’ (mex. quetza) platicar F MS 


totactze’ hablas F M 
xtactze’ jhabla! S 
tacoztu’c esta platicando F M S (dacus, 


tagustuc, Apolonio Rosario) 
totacoztu’c estamos platicando S, 
platicando S 
ntacoztu’c neba' estoy platicando aqui S 
g'lazt (mex. quilazil) mujer A F Fr Jo M 
Mr P'S (claxtl, Apolonio Rosario) 
quig’lazqut’t mujeres PS 
omeme’t quig’lazqui’t dos mujeres P 
nog’la’zt mi esposa Fr Jo 
g'lazpo’l muchacha A 
(ta) g’lua’ (mex. cuiloa) escribir S 
tag’lutu’c esta escribiendo S 
xtag’luti’ jescribe! S 
huhto’m (mex. uet) grande F Fr JoM MrS 
hulu’ imp.; hulu’c p. (mex. oilia) pepenar,' 
recoger, separar S 
xthulu’ na teyu'l 


estas 


ipepena el maiz S! 


1Véase Cecilio A. Robelo, Dicionario de Aztequis- 
mos (Cuernavaca, 1904), p. 632. 
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encuhulu'c lo pepené S 
leca’ jvente! AEp Fr JoMrPS 
lipu’ bule F Fr Jo M Mr calabazo con 
cintura! (mex. z/pia atar ?) 
(lyu) (mex. [no] yollo) corazén Mr S (noliu, 
Apolonio Rosario) 
acgo'c tamoca’ nolyu’ mucho me duele el 
corazén S 
luxalyu' (castellano rosario) Fr Jo S 
noluxalyu’ mi rosario FrS 


CASTELLANO-POCHUTLA 


abrir tepu’ 

aca quineba’ (quin) 

acabar temz’ 

acordarse calamgui’ (nocho’) 

acostarse tegue’ (ixna’c) 

adentro toc (ma, metze’, quet). Véase EN 

agua at (meca, toc, nixtu’n, ca) 

aguacate aueque’t 

ahijado b’lizin 

ahora aco’ (az, ut'tz); nacona’ (te); conaco’ 

alas yajai’ 

alacran culu't (tzupine’) 

algod6én oxque't (meca) 

alli ma (ato’lc, aci’, ui’, ut'tz, yect, pen, toc, nocho’, 
quet, quiga’) 

amar sousongui 

ancho pate'c 

janda! ca (uz) 

andar agueneumi 

anoche ogiie'l (apeco’, pen, penu'c) 

antier icualgua’ (igualgua’ ?) 

apagar tzeue’, ceue’ (?) 

apestar zye'c 

apretar pechu’ 

aqui neba’ (ayago’, apeco’, aci’, aco'c, penu'c, guala'c, 
quet) 

arbol quagu’t 

arco escocu'l 

asar ixque’ (qua) 

asi gui na (quin) 

atar lpi’ 

atizar totoqui’ 

atole etu'l (boz) 

ayer algua’ 

ayudar petebi’ (ac) 

bailar motudi's 

bajar d'mu 

banco guagu’t (ixna’c, teque’) 


1 Véase Cecilio A. Robelo, Dicionario de Aztequis- 
mos, Apendice, p. 2. 





bafiar mohue’, mamui’ 
barba_ (ézo’n) 
barrer tachapane’ 
bastante mie’c 

no bastante tu'chz 
beber emi’ (meca’) 
bien uli'c (ut’) 
blanco chupe’c 
blando totoinz’ 
boca ten (moca’) 
Bombax Ceiba pochu't 
borracho unti’ (ago'c, na) 
bramar ftetoa’ (yut) 
brazo (maz) 
bueno uli’c (chua’, quet) 
buenos dias ay te’ 
bule lipu’ 
buscar temoa’ (ampa, ya, te) 
caballo cayu’ 
cabeza quait (moca’) 
caer otz (ui’, ma) 
caiman te’ipo 
calabaza_ eyu't 
calentura tune’l 
caliente tune’l (na) 
cama _ tepo'xt (ui’, tzulu’) 
camarén achiquelo’m 
camino ot’ca’n 
camisa zoct (talt’) 
cansado cyeui’ 
cantar cuique 
cantaro cumt 
cara ixt 
carcel quagu't (apeco’) 
cargar mama’ 
carne mneque’t (ina’); tutu’t (cua) 
carrizo agque’t 
carta ame’'t 


casa_ chan (antu’, bia, tu'chi, qua, quet, ctza) 


casarse mamocti’ (iti’, ic, te) 

ceniza noxt (mote’, tachapane’) 
cerrar tzecue’ 

cinco macut'] 

cocido ecgo'c 

coger ma (ut’, yect) 

colgar pib’lu’ 

comadre cumale’u 

comal coma’l 

comer gua (antu’, anye'n, ixque’, nqui) 
comezén coxqui’ 

como quem (penu'c) 

compadre cumpale'u 

comprar cua’ (qua); ¢alu’ 

con ca (uluni’, pib'lu', teupine’, nen) 
conmigo ca nen (ca) 
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contar po entrar apeco’ (ogiie'l, neba’) 
corazon lyu (ampa, ago’c) envolver pib'lu’ 
correr telu’z es quet (tu’cht) 


corriente del rio chicala’t 

cortar tzucua’ (opquet) 

cosa te (ah na) 

coser tzoma’ 

costal quanco’ch 

coyote coyu'd 

criatura cone’t (pue’, meca’, na) 

écuando? ic (ui’, te, namocts’, guala’c); tico’n (ut’) 

écuantos? quizco’m (oco’xt, bia’, meca’, tuque'c, 
chan) 

cuatro nayo'm (bia’) 

cuero cuete’xt 

culebra cue't (ago'c, ui’, unyo'c, ce, quet) 

culo tup 

cura totoltzi’n (ut'tz, guala’c) 

chiflar (zcoz-) 

chile chil 

chocolate chucula’t 

dar ma; meca’ (ah na, ac, mie’c, te, ce, nixtu'n) 

debajo ite’nc (quet) . 

decir iti (igtie’n, caxani’); nuca’ (ac, te, quin) 

delgado ptzec 

desatar toma’ 

despacio vyuli’'c (caxani’) 

despues tiome’n (ay te’) 

destapar tepu’ 

dia tune’l 

diez matu 

dinero tumi'n (ayago’, ampa, po, bia’) 

dios tog 

doler moca’ (ago'c, lyu); cocoa’ (ampa) 

dénde ca (ut’); campa’ 

dormir cochi’ (ui’, mue’n, nen, nqut) 

dos ome'm (bia’, ma [dar], tito’t, g’lazt) 

dulce otca’t 

duro chique'c 

echar boz; (contze); uluni’ 

el na 

él igtie’n (ampa, nen, ngut, ca) 

elote elu’t 

tortilla de elote (xamt, meca’) 

ella. Véase EL (iti) 

embarazada_ uzti’ (na) 

empezar peu'c 

en toc (apeco’, uluni’, ma [allf]); mac; ic (teque’); 
pen (ogiie’l) 

enagua (cueit) 

encontrar act’ (ma [allf]) 

enfermo cocoa’ (ay te’, az, ampa) 

enojarse teue’ 

ensefiar mexti’ (ac, meti) 

entonces ah na 





escoba (tachapane’) 
esconderse ya (ampa) 
escribir g’lua’ 
escupir choch 
ése ina’ (name'l); ma 
ese na (ac, ina’) 
eso na (tune’l) 
espalda_ d’botz (cyeut’) 
espantarse ute’ 
esperar che (aci’) 
espina wi'zti (apeco’) 
esposa_ giie’l (te, cul); g’lazt 
espuma pucgone'l 
esta quet (ato'lc, na, cug’li’, uli'c, pen, ma [allf], tup, 
toxt, neba’, naco’, toc, na, nac, xut’ quica’) 
esta en pié mougui’ 
esta echado unyo'c 
éste ina’ (ixt’c); name'l 
faja quaxa’xt 
flor xucho't (name’l) 
frente xt; ixna’c 
frio pina’; cug’li’; cayivima 
fuego tet (tzeue’) 
fuera ato’le (quiga’) 
fusil quagu’t 
gallina tila’n (bia, mocti’, na) 
golpear pig’li’ 
gotear taxiquetuc 
grande huhio’m (chan) 
gritar tatzi’ 
grueso cope’c 
guajalote toto’l 
guardar queue’ 
gusano ug’lo’m 
hablar tetoa’; ctze (ac) 
hacer chua’ (te, campe’, quane’) 
hace poco tiempo aco’ 
hambre . naquagamqut'; (ampa) 
hay wumnyo'c (ago'c, neba’); que't (ma) 
no hay ayago’ (nintega’) 
hermana iwuit; (pima’); (nutza’) 
hermano (bu); chol 
hervir molu'nc 
hijo 0'l (ampa, bia’, moc, chuca’) 
hilar tzaue’s (meca’) 
hilo opque’t (tzupua) 
hoja xut 
hombre 
hormiga 


teque't (ina’, ma [alli], na); oco’xt 
tzique’t 

hoy aco’ 

Huatulco Uetu’l 

huele chucha'c 
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hueso ot 

huesos quemados _ fice’t 

huevo tito’t (ome'm, bia’, ma [d2r}, f9t) 

huipil quexque’mt 

humo apoto'ct (quice’) 

huso malage’u (quizco’m) 

iglesia tiope’n (pen) 

iguana cuixo’m 

iguana verde iotoli’t 

ir wut’ (ay te’, ampa, ate’n) 

jabén xabo’ 

jicalpézte pebe’t 

jicara oxca’zt (ma [dar], tuque’c) 

lado qual 

ladrar tatzi’ 

lagarto te’ipo 

lagartija quala’t 

lamer pelu’ 

lavar peque’ (yulicyuli’c) 

lavar mohue’ 

lejos gtieque’ 

lengua nenepi'l 

lefia quagu't 

levantar tqut; ctza (ue’l) 

limpiar pue’ 

lo me (mama’'c) 

lodo tal. (bia) 

luna mezt 

llamar nutza’ 

llevar tqui (eti’) 

llorar chuca’ (ampa, az, te, na) 

lluvia yect (ui’, ut'tz, ma [tomar]) 

machete meche’t (temoa’) 

madre ye (ayago’, iti, pig’li’, meti’, cul, cocoa’) 

madrina man 

maduro_ ecgo'c 

maguey micut’x 

maiz teyu'l (az, ut’, tuque'c, cua) 

malacate malague’u (quizco’m) 

mano maz (tati’, tzupine’, cocoa’) 

mafiana quago’ (az, ui’, ui'tz, peque’, quet); nobegu'c 
mafiana, pasado_ giiecha’l 

mar at 

marido_giie’ (ampa) 

masa _ toxt 

matar mocti’ (ca [con], 2a) 

mazorca totomo’xt; con (poxce’z) 

mear xtixe’z 

medio dia tacane’l 

menear uluni’ 

mentir dasupua 

metate mot (mai) 

mierda cute’t 

milpa mil (bia’, ita’) 

mio nobe'c 





mirar ita’ (ampa, az, name’l, ce, cone’t) 

mojar aue’c 

moler togo’ (ui’) 

morir moc (ampa, nocho’, chuca) 

mosca moyu't 

mover uluni’ 

muchacha _g’/azt 

muchacho cone’t (ina’, ixi'c, na) 

mucho ago’c (aue’c, ampa, unyo'c, ug’li’, bia’, teue’, 
tacho'm, neba’, cochi’, cuizca’, cue’t, quet) 

mugre tal 

mujer g’lazt (na) 

murciélago tzinaca’ 

muy a¢o’c (etiote’c, eueta’c, ina’, tayua’, tune’l, lyu) 

nacer {tzintu’c 

nada _ nintega’ (ayago’) 

Nahuatl mnagua’l 

nariz yeque't 

nifio cone’t (az, entzute'c, ita’, na, chuca’) 

no az (ampa, ayago’, ay te’, aci’, ett’, ita’, iti, igie'n, 
ui’, ue'l, ui’tz, uluni’, bia’, pig’li’, meti’, meca’, 
tali’, cau, namocti’, nqui, nen, nintega’, nocho’ 
calamqui’, quet, quequi’, qua, cua’, cocht’, cocoa’, 
ctza); ayago’; ay te’ (az) 

noche ogiiel (apeco’) 

nombre cul (giiel) 

nosotros tue’n (bia’, nqui) 

nube pixt (?) 

Oaxaca Uaxe'c (anye'n, meti’) 

ocote oco’t (na) 

oido neque’zt (tzecue) 

oir quequi’ 

ojo ixtotolu’t 

olla apa’zt (ite’nc, yuli’c, uluni’, ma [alli 
pelu’, toc, na, xama'nc, quet) 

olvidar yactangui 

ombligo sxict 

once mateesu 

oreja neque’st 

orita (ahorita) aco’; nime'n; (aci’, ui’tz); tiume’n 
(meca’) 

obscurecer tayua’ 

otra vez campe’ 

padre (tecu’) (ina’, ixi’c, ut’) 

padrino (tal) 

pagar tagiit’c (guala’c) 

palo quagu’t (ulunt’, pen, ma [dar], tzupine’, ca 
[con], ce) 

pan pan 

pafio payo’; tzoct (ig’tt’) 

papel ame’t 


peque’, 


parecido ixi’c (ina’) 
parir taguechu'c; pizc 
pasar penu'c (quem) 
pasearse paxalu- 
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pecho tipe’n robar_ taxto’c 
peine fzucua’zt rosario luxalyu’ 
peinar ¢tzucui’s saber mett’ (ce) 
pelo tzon sacar quixi’ 
pene cel sacudir tzulu’ 
pensar mnuca’ sal ozte’t 
pepenar hulu’ salir quiga’ (ato'lc, colme'n) 
pequefio mixtu'n (bia’); tu’chi (quet) saliva choch 
perder polu’c sanar caxant’ (yult’c) 
perro tacho'm (ago'c, tye'c, tutuca’, neba’) sangre ezt 
pesado eti’ seco (ua’c) (aue'c) 


pescado micho'’m 
pescuezo coxt 
peso milyu’ (ce); tumi'n (nuca’) 
petate b’tet; pot 
picar tzupine’ 
pié xo- (apeco’, ma [tomar], ca [con]) 
piedra tot (mote’) 
piedra para moler chile chilto’t 
piel cuete’xt 
piojo ato’mt 
pizcar poxque’z 
platano quaxilu’t (ixque’, xui’, chua’, qua) 
platicar coztu'c, ctza (nen) 
poco nixtu'n (meca’) 
Pochutla Gu#enatia’n 
poder xe’l (ctza [levantar]) 
pollo tila’n (az) 
poner talz’ (apeco’) 
poquito mnixtu’'n 
porque ampa (ayago’, etiote’c, ya, chuca’) 
por qué te (ampa, unti’, chuca’) 
potro cayu’ 
preguntar fatenli’ 
prepucio xipu'n 
pronto tutuca’ (ate’n); leca’ (véase VENIR) 
pueblo at’be’t (metz’, te) 
puerco cuchi’ 
puma micilu’t 
purgar apitze’z 
qué te (ayago’, az, iti, bia’, temoa’, tali’, naco’, caxant’, 
chua’, tzecue’, nqui, nuca’, ctze [levantar], cul, 
gtie’l) 
guebrar xama’nc (apa’st, na) 
quedarse cau (nixtu’'n) 
quemar ati’ (na) 
querer nqui (az, igie'n, ui’, te, tali’, nuca’, nintega’, 
nen, cocht’, qua, ctza [levantar]) 
quien ac (petebt’, meti’, meca’, nuca’) 
rascar quane’ 
real milyu’ 
rebozo payo’ (pib’lu’) 
reir (manli) 
rio ate’n (penu'c, nac, quem) 
corriente del rio chicala’t 





seis chucoce’ 

sembrar tuque'c (ut’) 

semejante ixi’c 

semilla (axt) 

sentarse metze’ (toc) 

servir cau 

si ni (az, ui'tz) 

sobre pen (ma); tacpa'c 

sol tune’l (apeco’, quiga’) 

solo ce (meti, cau) 

sonar (tzilini) 

soplar pitze 

subir tecu’ (pen) 

suyo (bec) 

tabanco tepo’xt (pen) 

tamal pict (namig’l1’) 

tarde etiote'c, teote’c 

tecolote tecolo’t 

tejer ig’tt’ 

tenate tupi’l 

tener ba, bia’ (ampa, az, ome’m, tila’n, tue’n, te, na, 
nixtu'n, ca [dénde], chan, quizco’m) 

testiculo (tit) 

tiempo, hace poco colme’n (ampa) 

tierno 2’li (tzintu'c) 

tierra tal 

tigre tiquani’ 

tirar mote 

tizne til (nocho’) 

quagu’t (tzeue’) 

nocho’ (ui’, polu'c, moc, meti’, na, xama‘nc, 
calamqut’) 

tomar 


tizon 
todo 


ma (ome'm, na) 

tome’t 

tortilla xamt (meca’, tzecue’, quet) 
tortilla, hacer contze 


tomate 


tortuga ayu't 
trabajar tocdoz 

ui'tz (naco’); mo; cuizca’ (?) 
tzoct (bia’, tali’) 

trece matu eyem 

tres eyo'm (bia’, tuque’c) 

trueno tagmum 


traer 
traje 
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tu mue’'n (ampa, ac, unti’, meca’, te, na, nuca, cochi’, 
alpi’, cul) 

uno ce (apeco’, az, ig’ti’, ulunt’, penu’c, ma [tomar], 
meca’, mocti’, nuca’, tzupine’, ca [con], gua) 

ufia oxt 

jvamonos! antu’ (ate’n, quagu’t) 

veinte semibuel 

veinticinco ¢umpe'l magiii'l; cemengiii'l; cumpa'n 
magiit'l 

venado meca’i (mocti’) 

vender mnamig’li’ 

venir wui'tz (az, yect, ma [alli], mime’n); guala’c 
(algua’, ic, tiome’n, meca’, colme’n); leca’ (antu’, 
metze’, neba’, tutuca’, quin). Véase PRONTO 





ver ita’ (ampa, az, meca’, mue'n) 

verde xui’ (chua) 

vergiienza, tener pinaua’ 

viejo picho't (ina’); eueta'c 

viento yut 

volar pata’nc (ut’) 

vomitar entzute'c 

vulva _ chibilu’ 

yo nen (ampa, eti’, icoz-, ui’, mohue, meti’, ita’, 
togo’, teue, temoa’, tqui, nuca’, ca [con], cau, ce, 
qua, cochi’, quiga’) 

zapote tzepo't 

zopilote tzupilu’t, cuzt 





rE 
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A SILETZ VOCABULARY 


By LEo J. FRACHTENBERG 


| 


ta’, 





THE dialect spoken by the Indian tribe that 
lived on the Siletz River prior to the establish- 
ment of the Siletz Indian Reservation (1856) 
represents the most southern branch of the 
Salish linguistic family. The origin of the 
word ‘‘Siletz’”’ was for a long time a puzzle to 
the students of Indian linguistics. The most 
frequent explanation that was put forth was, 
that it represented a corrupted form of the 
name “Saint Celestine.’”’ This explanation 
seemed quite plausible, in view of the fact 
that the earliest white people that came in 
contact with these Indians were Catholic 
missionaries. I myself considered this ety- 
mology correct up to the time of my recent 
trip to the Grande Ronde Reservation. While 
stopping at Devil’s Lake (situated three miles 
north of the Siletz River), I was informed 
that this lake and also the Siletz River were 
known as Silet Lake and Silet River respec- 
tively. Further inquiries proved that the 
word “‘Silet”’ is of Athapascan origin, meaning 
“Black Bear’ (compare Rogue River Sili’t 
and Titii’-tunne Siyi’s). This explanation of 
the word ‘‘Siletz’’ is more correct than the 
former etymology, for two reasons,—first, 
because of the established fact that in a 
majority of cases the names for Indian 
tribes, localities, etc., are not native; and, 
secondly, because of the fact that to this day 
many black bears are found in the woods 
near the mouth of the Siletz River,—hence I 
have no hesitation in accepting the word 
“Siletz’”’ as of Athapascan origin. 

The following material was obtained in 
1910 from Susan Fuller, an old Indian woman 
living on the Siletz Reservation. It is quite 
possible that many of the terms of relation- 
ship obtained from her include the possessive 
pronouns; but I had no means of verifying 
this suspicion, because of the fact that she 





was the only Siletz Indian, and that she 
spoke very little English. I have therefore 
put down the words obtained from her 
without any changes, leaving the correct 
grammatical analysis to the students of 
Salishan linguistics. 


SOUNDS. 
a, €,%,0,% . short vowels of continental values. 
G, ,4,6,@ . long vowels of continental values. 
ai, au, eu short diphthongs. 
Gi. . . . long diphthong. 
a as in German wéhlen. 
E . . ... obscure vowel. 
Oe whispered vowel. 
“a nasalized vowels. 
g . . »« «+ SOGmmE atop, 
t,k,is,tec . . unaspirated surds. 
oe J 2. (ene 
k,ts . . . palatalized surds. 
fg. aspirated ¢ and gq. 


=o 


J, tsl, tcl, kl, ql explosives. 

store like ch in German Bach. 
s as in English. 

€ like sh in English she. 
La. «» ». @siniBagiek: 

ro. .) liked in English lure. 
n vocalized n. 

z spirant lateral. 
L surd lateral. 

: glottal stop. 
al 
h,y,w . . . asin English. 
: stress accent. 


NUMERALS. 
tsxai, one yilha'tci, six 
hzsd'li, two t‘tclo'ls, seven 
tcd‘na't, three t‘qa'tci, eight 
lawii’s, four leya", nine 
tslxus, five taha'"tcis, ten 


TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP. 


tata*s, mother 
wawi'a's, father 
ci’guts, older sister 
su'glés, elder brother 
xeha's, grandfather 
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ge’na‘s, grandmother 
tawu'na’s, son 
tcita's, daughter 

Beh { grandson 
ae IF 4 granddaughter 
st'la‘s, grandchild 
swaa'ls, paternal uncle 
ge'sa*s, maternal uncle 


paternal aunt 
toate, { maternal aunt 
father-in-law 
mother-in-law 
brother-in-law 
sister-in-law 


na’ tclii’, 
tatsa’tcis, 
tasti‘au'in, 
sux" st'xis, 
son-in-law 
daughter-in-law 

son of elder brother 
son of younger brother 


sna’ tclti'’, { 


nt 
stiga'lc, daughter of elder brother 
daughter of younger brother 
son of older sister 
son of younger sist 
ate. younger sister 


daughter of older sister 

daughter of younger sister 

tasko'tslis, relatives after death of person that 
caused a relationship 


SILETZ, ORE., 
September, 1913. 





PARTS OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


xa'lxal, head 
waq i'n, hair 
wa’gsin, nose 
tintlana‘’s, ear 
nEa'ls, forehead 
kunai'sun, eyebrow 
tsitsi’n, lip 
tasi'tina", tooth 
wil’ ya*, tongue 
t‘tclé’satci, index-finger 
t‘ge'tci, middle finger 
tslxus, little finger 
ANIMALS. 
asai'yehaL, 
tatya’cl, panther 
si'yu, grizzly bear 
tlintcai's“, black bear 
xgax, cinnamon bear 
isEa’ha'l“, wolf 
tasga’qai, fox 
u’xualtsi'nu, 
ats a, 
NOUNS. 
tskak' leu’, 
tasna"‘win, 


coyote 


coon 
wildcat 


coals 
house 


liyu", second finger 
from last 
ta't‘and'ici, thumb 
glaxa’tci, finger-nail 
tletcé"saus, neck 
tasha’nila", arm 
t‘inha'ksatci, shoulder 
ci'yEcin, knee 
tci™ts, leg 
6’tsinali’ kas, 
ntslils, rib 
yinka's, heart 


breast 


si’sxqlu", eagle 

ka’katla‘tci, buzzard 

keki’ki, screech-owl 

aha'lu, salmon 

gelu", Chinook salmon 

cecia’wat, silver-side sal- 
mon 


tasni’c, salmon-trout 


galga'l, ashes 
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UNCLASSIFIED LANGUAGES OF THE SOUTHEAST 


By Joun R. SWANTON 


In Bulletin 43 of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology I undertook a classification of the 
Indian tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley 
and the adjacent coast of the Gulf of Mexico, 
based on known or indicated similarities in 
their languages; and in another paper, now 
practically completed, I have attempted the 
same work for those between the area first 
covered and the Atlantic Ocean. Here I 
intend merely to indicate a few of the more 
important results, and to list the languages 
which I have so far been unable to classify 
with certainty, in order to put the present 
status of the subject on record. 

So far, my work reveals no new stock 
language; nor does it indicate the likelihood 
of finding any, except in one region, southern 
Florida. Some years ago Mooney called 
attention to the fact that there was not 
sufficient evidence on which to extend the 
Timuquanan family over the southern part 
of the peninsula. In the first place, the tribes 
called “Timucua” by the Spaniards never 
included those south of Tampa Bay and Cape 
Cafiaveral; and, secondly, although we have 
scarcely any linguistic material from the 
South Florida tribes, a comparison of the 
place-names in the two areas shows striking 
differences. At the same time, they seem to 
indicate that South Floridians—the Caloosa, 
Ais, Tekesta, and their neighbors—were 
related to each other, the differences between 
them being probably only dialectic. Other 
evidence points toward a connection between 
all of these and the tribes of the Muskhogean 
family; but definite classification must wait 
upon further discoveries, which can hardly 
be outside of manuscripts, since there is small 
ground for hope that any speakers of the old 
Florida languages have survived to the present 
day. If a Muskhogean connection were 





actually established, an interesting question 
would at once arise as to how it came about 
that the Muskhogean stock was cut in two by 
a people entirely distinct from it, or only very 
remotely related. 

All of the other tribes which history reveals 
to us as living in the Southeast probably 
belonged to the stocks already recognized. 
In the majority of cases we can prove this, 
or at least show its extreme likelihood; but 
there are a few tribes whose position is uncer- 
tain. I will review them briefly. 

Beginning at the northeast, the first 
problematical tribe is the Coree, which lived 
about Cape Lookout and Core Sound, on the 
coast of North Carolina. In this neighbor- 
hood three stocks met. Northward began 
that fringe of Algonquian peoples which 
extended unbrokenly to the St. Lawrence, 
south were Siouan tribes on Cape Fear River, 
and inland the Iroquoian Tuscarora. So far, 
I am aware of but one fragment of evidence 
bearing on the affinities of the Coree. This is 
dropped incidentally by Lawson, who says: 
“‘T once met with a young Indian woman that 
had been brought from beyond the mountains, 
and was sold a slave into Virginia. She spoke 
the same: language as the Coramine [Coree], 
that dwell near Cape Lookout, allowing for 
some few words, which were different, yet no 
otherwise than that they might understand 
one another very well.’’! 

If any theory may be based upon this, it 
seems to exclude the Siouan connection and to 
point to Iroquoian relationship, the Iroquois 
having been the principal enemies of the 
tribes of this area. 

The Pascagoula of the river which now 
bears their name cannot be placed with 


! Lawson, History of North Carolina, 280. 
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certainty, because, while they were always 
closely associated with the Siouan Biloxi, 
they are just as constantly distinguished from 
them. Their name, which signifies “Bread 
People,” is from Choctaw or a related dialect. 
This circumstance, contrasted with the fact 
that Biloxi is a corruption of the proper 
Siouan term for that tribe, along with some 
additional bits of evidence, have led the 
writer to consider the Pascagoula Muskho- 
gean, but the proof is insufficient. 

The Grigra, or Gri, formed a distinct 
village among the Natchez Indians; but Du 
Pratz states that they were an alien people, 
whose languagé was distinguished by the use 
of a well-developed r.1 From the fact that 
they sharedthis peculiarity with four neighbor- 
ing tribes,—the Tunica, Yazoo, Koroa, and 
Tiou,—while it was absolutely wanting from 
the tongues of the other people of that section, 
I have, in Bulletin 43, assigned all of these 
conjecturally to one stock, called from the 
only recorded language Tunican. At the time 
when I wrote the above work, my argument 
was rather weak, because the association 
between the five tribes was based merely on 
circumstantial evidence, albeit rather strong 
evidence of thatclass. Recently, however, my 
attention has been called to the following 
important statement in the “Journal of Diron 
d’Artaguette,”’ under date of Jan. 14, 1723: 
“We summoned the Natchez chiefs to supply 
us with provisions, which they agreed to do; 
also the chief of the Tyous. This is a small 
nation which has its village a league to the 
south of the [Natchez] fort. This nation is not 
very large, consisting of only 50 men bearing 
arms. It has the same language as the 
Thonniquas [Tunica], and does not differ from 
them in any way as to customs.”’ 2 

This strengthens the whole case very 
considerably, since circumstantial evidence 


1 Du Pratz, Histoire de La Louisiane (1758), 2: 222- 
226. 

? Travels in American Colonies (ed. by Mereness), 
46. 





connecting Yazoo and Koroa with Tunica 
was stronger than that linking Tiou and 
Tunica, until the discovery of this reference. 
Nevertheless, Grigra still remains somewhat 
in doubt, since the tribe cannot be traced 
back to Yazoo River, like all of the others of 
the stock, and Du Pratz tells us that it united 
with the Natchez earlier than the Tiou. 

The Opelousa lived west of the Mississippi, 
near the place which perpetuates their name. 
Although this name is in Choctaw, the tribe 
certainly was not Muskhogean. It is always 
referred to as allied with the Chitimacha and 
Atakapa, but rather with the latter than the 
former. For this reason I have placed it 
provisionally in the Atakapan stock, but 
absolute proof is wanting. 

The Okelousa, or ‘‘Black Water’’ people,— 
not to be confused with the preceding,—are 
mentioned seldom. They seem, however, to 
be associated with the Houma, who are known 
to have been of Muskhogean stock, and hence 
I have so classed them. 

The Bidai were on and near a western 
branch of the middle Trinity River, Texas, 
called after them. The word is perhaps 
Caddo, but evidence collected by Professor 
H. E. Bolton from the Spanish archives points 
to a connection with the Atakapan stock. 

A great many tribes, and probably dialects 
as well, have been exterminated throughout 
southern Texas, but there is as yet no evidence 
that any of these was divergent enough to be 
given an independent position. In fact, 
relationships are rather indicated between 
the bodies now rated independent. 

It is gratifying to the writer to find that of 
three cases in which proof of relationship has 
come to light since the publication of Bulletin 
43, the writer’s hypothesis, based on circum- 
stantial evidence or slight indications, was 
established in two cases and disproved in but 
one, the case for which was exceptionally 
weak. One of these was the status of the 
Tiou Indians, which has already been con- 
sidered. Another was the position of the 
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Akokisa. My belief that this tribe, or group 
of tribes, belonged to the Atakapan stock, 
has been absolutely confirmed by the dis- 
covery of a vocabulary of forty-five words in 
an unpublished manuscript among the valu- 
able documents in the Edward E. Ayer 
collection at the Newberry Library, Chicago. 
This vocabulary, and an equally valuable 
Karankawa vocabulary in the same manu- 
script, will be reproduced and fully discussed in 
afuturenumberofthisJournal. From a second 
document in the Ayer collection I obtained, 
however, a correction of my position regarding 
the classification of two little tribes on Bayou 
La Fourche, near the mouth of the Mississippi, 
—the Washa and Chawasha. These I had 
considered Muskhogean; but the author of 
the document just alluded to, who seems to 
have been none other than Bienville, and 
should therefore know whereof he writes, not 
only states that these tribes have always 
spoken almost the same language (‘‘ont 
toujours parlé presque la méme langue’’), but 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 





begins his account of the Chitimacha by 
saying that the Tchioutimachas, who live 
six leagues from the Houmas on the left bank 
of the river, are of the same genius and the 
same character as the Tchaouachas and the 
Ouachas, with whom they have always been 
allied, and who also speak almost the same 
language (“‘Les Tchioutimachas qui demeur- 
ent a six lieiies des Houmas sur la gauche du 
fleuue sont du méme genie, et du méme 
caractére que les Tchaouachas, et les Ouachas 
auxquels ils ont toujours été alliez, et dont ils 
parlent aussy presque la méme langue’). 

This carries the stock boundary of the 
Chitimacha eastward over all of Bayou La 
Fourche and as far as the mouths of the 
Mississippi. 

In general, it may be said that the number, 
position, and boundaries of all of the linguistic 
groups of the Southeast, at least those east- 
ward of the Mississippi River, are now satis- 
factorily established, such lacune as exist 
being small and of little apparent importance. 
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NOTES ON ALGONQUIAN LANGUAGES! 


By TRUMAN 


NOTES ON Fox VERBAL COMPOSITION.— 
I have tried to show in the ‘American 
Anthropologist” (N.S., 15: 473 et seq.) that the 
very great firmness in the verbal complex was 
more apparent than real. In the present paper 
I propose to emphasize a special feature which 
escaped me at the time; namely, that what I 
have termed “incorporation” should rather be 
called ‘‘loose composition,” for it is desirable to 
restrict the word “incorporation” to such cases 
as lose their word-forming elements in the 
verbal complex. In the above-mentioned paper 
I have given some examples which clearly 
show that such elements are not lost in the 
Fox verbal complex; but, to bring this out 
more patently, it may be well to amplify 
the material. The examples are all taken 
from my unpublished texts, with a few ex- 
ceptions which are from Jones’s ‘‘Fox Texts.”’ 
The phonetic system employed is that of 
Jones; but I should state, that, after several 
seasons’ field-work with the Foxes, I am 
convinced that this system is inadequate in a 
number of important points. As long as this 
paper does not deal with purely phonetic 
problems, however, it is justifiable to use a 
known system rather than confuse the reader 
with a new transcription of the same language. 
The sections (§) referred to are those of the 
Algonquian sketch in the ‘Handbook of 
American Indian Languages.” Jones’s ‘Fox 
Texts”? and “Kickapoo Tales’’* are quoted 
respectively “‘J.”’ and ‘‘J. Kickapoo,” followed 
by reference to page and line. 

A good illustration of this looseness in 
composition is 4d‘pdnuwipitwiwanaiyowatct 
THEN THEY CEASED USING THEIR TEETH. 
Observe that uwipitwiwan' THEIR TEETH 

1 Printed with permission of the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


? William Jones, Fox Texts (PAES 1). 
5 William Jones, Kickapoo Tales (PAES 9). 





MICHELSON 


occurs in the middle of a verbal complex, but 
suffers no elimination of the pronominal 
elements u—wdwan' (§ 45) beyond that of the 
terminal ‘, which would be lost also if we had 
to deal with a verbal stem. The initial az of 
the stem azyo is responsible for this alone, 
exactly as is the initial u of uwipitwawan' for 
the loss of the terminal i of the stem pdni 
CESSATION (see §16). Such a loss is not 
comparable with the elimination of terminal 
w of nouns before the possessive suffix m: 
e.g., ketiigimamendnag'* our [inclusive] CHIEFS 
(J. 62.22) as contrasted with wugimaw* 
CHIEF, the ® of which is a suffix showing that 
the noun is singular and animate; and with 
the denominative ugimawis* HE WOULD HAVE 
BECOME CHIEF (J. 26.16), in which 7 is the 
copula, and s* is the verbal pronoun of the 
potential subjunctive third person animate 
singular (§ 30). Had we true cases like this in 
verbal complexes, we should call them 
“incorporations.”’ Examples like ki'w'tigi- 
mamipen* THOU SHALT BE CHIEF TO US (J. 8.3) 
do not count; for ta#gimdam is simply abstracted 
from the possessed noun, and then verbalized 
in the manner shown in the above-mentioned 
paper. A supposed case in which certain 
elements were thought to be eliminated 
(American Anthropologist, 15:473) has 
turned out to be erroneous. The error was 
induced by two factors; namely, a mistrans- 


4A word like netigimdm4 My CHIEF, reconstructed 
by myself, but absolutely certain in formation (cf. the 
Kickapoo vocative metégiméme oO MY CHIEF! [J. 
Kickapoo 86.17, 26]), would bring this out more clearly. 
The difference in the vowel-quantities, supported by 
Kickapoo, is unexplained.—The elimination of w 
before the possessive suffix m occurs also in Cree, 
Ojibwa, and Algonkin; very probably also in other 
Algonquian dialects. Lacombe has a completely 
wrong explanation. Owing to phonetic laws, the state 
of affairs in Ojibwa and Algonkin is largely disguised. 
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lation on the part of an interpreter, and a 
faulty phonetic restoration on my part. 

In the paper mentioned above I also stated 
that incorporation of the nominal object did 
not occur.! It does not if we follow the 
argument of the preceding paragraph; we do 
find loose composition wherein the objective 
noun is in the midst of a verbal complex. The 
example of the preceding paragraph is 
absolutely parallel to nepydtciketanesawé pa- 
mapen® WE HAVE COME TO SEE THY DAUGH- 
TER2 In this verbal complex, keténes* THY 
DAUGHTER is treated precisely as it would be 
in a sentence before a word beginning with a 
consonant. If I am asked to define under 
what circumstances the nominal object is 
within the verbal compound and when 
without it, I candidly admit I do not know, 
any more than I know under precisely what 
conditions particles, independent pronouns 
(see below), and so on, occur within or without 
the verbal complex. I say this, after going 
over hundreds of pages of Fox texts; and 
it is precisely this inability to define the 
conditions that leads me to believe in an ex- 
treme looseness of structure: that is, for the 
greater part there are no hard and fast rules. 

To go on with examples. An example 
where a locative singular of a noun is in a 
verbal complex without losing the locative- 
making element is pwdwaskutdgipagise'ka- 
man’ THAT I DID NOT JAM MY FOOT IN THE 
FIRE (J. 306.21). Here askutégi IN THE FIRE 
is between two verbal stems. 

The following are some cases in which 
independent personal pronouns are found in 
the heart of verbal compounds: initca‘‘ 
wi‘utcinininadnatépwe'tondg’ THAT VERILY IS 
WHY WE SHALL BELIEVE YOU (ninén* WE 

1For recent discussions of nominal incorporation 
in American Indian languages, see Boas, Handbook 
of American Indian Languages, Part I. (BBAE 
40: 74, 75); Putnam Anniversary Volume, 436; 
Sapir, AA N. S., 13 : 250-282; Kroeber, XVI Internat. 
Amerikanisten-Kongress, 569-576; AA N.S.,13 : 577- 
584. 

— Journ. Wash. Acad. Sc., 4 : 405. 





excl., §44), ketcdgimegukinwawakegapihenepu* 
dme‘tosdneniwite‘kdsoydgw* 1 HAVE PLACED IT 
ALL FOR YOU WHO ARE CALLED MORTALS (kin- 
waw* YOU, § 44), kiwicigimegune‘ kinwawapese- 
tawipen* YOU ARETO LISTEN VERY ATTENTIVELY 
TO US (kinwaw* you, § 44). From these it 
appears that not only subjective, but objec- 
tive, independent pronouns may occur in the 
midst of a verbal compound. It should be 
noticed that the presence of the independent 
pronouns does not in the least affect the 
verbal pronouns (for -nd@g* see § 29; for ke— 
nepw*, § 28; for ki—ipen*, § 28). It is to be 
noted that in all cases a particle occurs before 
the independent pronoun. Whether this will 
turn out to be an unvarying rule, I do not 
know. 

Instances of demonstrative pronouns occur- 
ring in verbal complexes without suffering the 
loss of such terminal elements as show 
animateness or inanimateness, and singularity 
or plurality, are: kicinakanone‘k' AFTER THAT 
ONE HAS TOLD THEE (kici-, kand-, § 16; ina, 
§ 47; n, § 21, but conventionalized [American 
Anthropologist,N.S., 15 : 476]; etoprevent -nk-, 
§ 8; ‘k', § 29); kictnigutc' AFTER HE WAS TOLD 
THAT (for kici-ini-i-gu-tc'; kici, i, §16; in’ 
THAT, inanimate sing., § 47; tc’, § 29); Ricina- 
tcimutc' AFTER HE NARRATED THAT (for kici- 
ini-dtcimutc', and written correspondingly in 
the current syllabary; only an apparent 
exception to the above statement: the 
terminal * of in‘ is not lost, because it is in 
front of a verbal stem per se; it is elided 
because the stem begins with a vowel; it 
would be elided outside of a compound if the 
next word began with a vowel; the loss of 7 
of kici is referred to in §16); d&‘pitcimantki- 
cagutcisanaginadgwa‘k' THAT THIS CONTINUES 
TO LOOK AS DIFFICULT AS POSSIBLE (man 
THIS, inanimate sing., § 47). 

In the above-mentioned paper I have given 
some examples of indefinite pronouns being 
in the middle of verbal complexes. The 
point that I wish to emphasize is, that the 
terminal grammatical elements are treated 
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precisely the same as they would be outside 
of a compound, and that whatever. phonetic 
changes they suffer is not due to intimate 
association in the compound. Thus uwiyd‘¢ 
SOMEBODY (§ 48) becomes uwiyd‘a, because 
the stem kaski ABILITY begins with a con- 
sonant. Similarly Kickapoo awiydéhi SOME- 
THING retains the terminal 7 to show that the 
form is inanimate singular (J. Kickapoo, 127). 
A less clear case is Fox wi‘pwawuwiyd‘and- 
‘kwamataminitc’ THAT NO ONE WOULD BE 
sick. This stands for wi'pwaiwi-uwiyd‘ani- 
a‘ kwamataminitc?. The elision of z in both 
instances is due to ordinary euphonic rules. 
The difficulty is, that in the sentence it is 
necessary to carefully distinguish identity and 
difference in the third person, a well-known 
feature of Algonquian languages. Hence it is 
that uwiyd‘* needs an obviative, which is 
uwiyd‘an'. The obviatives of indefinite 
pronouns are not discussed in the Fox sketch 
in the “Handbook of American Indian 
Languages,’ but they exist; exactly as do 
obviatives of demonstrative pronouns, pointed 
out by me elsewhere (J. Kickapoo, 127). 
The formation is exactly the same as in 
animate nouns. Note that terminal an‘ loses 
its * because a vowel immediately follows, and 
for no other reason. For wi—aminitc', see 
§§29, 34; ¢ §21; pwawi, below, p. 54; 
G‘kwama is the stem, meaning sick. Another 
example is d‘pwawigimegupuwiyd‘anikas- 
kipyénutaminitc' IT is INDEED SAID THAT NO 
ONE SUCCEEDED IN REACHING IT (a wigwam). 
In this case the terminal ‘ of uwiyd‘an' has 
become full-sounding, as a consonant immedi- 
ately follows. A brief analysis of the whole 
compound is: d—aminitc’, §§ 29, 34; pwawi, 
an original verbal stem which in Fox is used as 
a modal negation; gd and megu, particles of 
weak meanings; p for pi, a quotative (cf. 
§ 41); kaski ABILITY, pyd MOVEMENT HITHER- 
WARD, both well-known verbal stems (§ 16); 
nu, a verbal stem of no independent existence; 
the combination pydnu means REACH. 





The inclusion of particles and adverbs 
within verbal compounds has been sufficiently 
illustrated in the above-mentioned paper. I 
may add, however, that it would be an easy 
matter to give almost unlimited examples. 

Formerly I could give but two examples of 
verbal compounds included within other 
verbal compounds. To these I now add 
a‘ pwawimegunanacima‘katawind v' netct HE 
NEVER WAS TOLD, “FAST.”’ This stands 
for d‘-pwawi-megu-nanaci-ma ‘katdwind-inetc'; 
ma-‘katéwind is a rhetorical lengthening of 
ma‘katéwin" (see §6); the imperative sen- 
tence is in the midst of another sentence. 
For - * see §31; d—etc', § 41; pwawi, as 
above; similarly megu; nandci, an adverb, 
used apparently only with negatives, with the 
combined sense of NEVER; i, §16; m, §21, 
but conventionalized in meaning. 

This leads me to discuss a new type of 
verbal composition; namely, where, from our 
point of view, Fox has a sentence within a 
verbal compound, which, from the Fox point 
of view, is quite distinct from the type above. 
An example is kekicimeguydwenepowdneme- 
nepen* WE INDEED ALREADY THOUGHT YOU 
WERE DEAD. This stands for ke-kici-megu- 
ywe-nep-o-w-ine-m-e-nepen*: kict and megu 
have been explained above; ydwe is an adverb 
meaning IN THE PAST, dme is a stem which, 
so far as known, cannot occur independently, 
and has the meaning MENTAL ACTIVITY (§ 18); 
m is used simply to transitivize the verb (§ 37); 
e is to prevent the combination mn; ke— 
nepen® are the subjective and objective pro- 
nominal elements (§ 28); nep is a verbal stem 
of considerable independence, meaning TO 
DIE; I cannot as yet give the value of 0, but 
we find nepohiw* as well as nepw*, apparently 
both with the same meaning; the w is also 
unexplained, but see p. 53. In the combina- 
tion, nep is simply an object clause. An 
example almost the same as the above is 
watct nepowdnemenag® WHY WE THOUGHT YOU 
WERE DEAD. For -ndg’, the pronominal 
elements, see §29. On the same order is 
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kicikiginowdnemag' 1 THOUGHT THEY HAD 
COMPLETED THEIR CLAN-FEAST: kici, dne, 
and m have been explained above, and w has 
been referred to; 4g‘ is a termination of the 
conjunctive mode showing that 1 is the 
subject and THEM (animate) the object; 
kigénu is a verbal stem TO HOLD A CLAN- 
FEAST. Observe that no subjective pronouns 
in the object-clause are expressed. Ina way, 
it resembles accusative and infinitive con- 
struction in Latin indirect discourse. Nearly 
allied is nepecigwinemegédtug’ HE PROBABLY 
THOUGHT ME UPRIGHT. The analysis is: 
ne—go for ne—gw* (§28) before the affix 
tug’ PROBABLY, the phonetics are not treated 
in the Fox sketch; dneme, explained above; 
pecigw for pecigwi before a vowel; pecigwi 
means UPRIGHT in the moral sense. Compare 
kepecigwitcimegumaniwitamonepw* 1 TRULY 
INDEED TELL YOU THIS UPRIGHTLY, a com- 
pound of the type discussed above (tcd, megu, 
mant, included within a verbal compound; 
ke—nepw*, § 28; amd, § 34; stem probably 
wt, not wit as in §16; ¢t, § 21), and pecigwimeg* 
me‘tosineniwigwint WHOSOEVER LIVES UP- 
RIGHTLY. 

Another novel type of composition is 
cagwinemowindgwatw' IT SEEMS THAT THEY 
ARE UNWILLING: cégw, UNWILLING, § 16; dne, 
MENTAL ACTIVITY, § 19; mo, §§ 21, 40; w’* is 


the inanimate singular pronoun of the inde-~ 


pendent mode, §28; mdgwat cannot be 
analyzed in a completely satisfactory manner, 
but it is evident that it is to be connected with 
a stem ndgu APPEARANCE, LOOK (§ 18), which 
apparently cannot occur in initial positions; 
and at the same time the posterior portion 
resembles the copula gwat, § 20; it is possible 
that ndgwatis for *nadgugwat (cf. § 13); but it 
is also possible that we have a copula 4t, for 
all inanimate copulas are not given in § 20 
(for instance, ¢ in mydnetw' IT IS BAD as con- 
trasted with mydnesiw* HE IS BAD); and it will 
be noted that the animate copula si goes with 
nagu. [Ojibwa has a formation that corre- 
sponds exactly to négwat. April, 1917.] Note 





that cégwdnemo starts out just as if animate 
intransitive verbal pronouns were to be im- 
mediately suffixed, whereas none are. The 
element wi is at present completely obscure, 
though it may be cognate to the w mentioned 
above, and compare the w in two examples 
below. Observe, furthermore, that a verbal 
stem is found fartheron in the compound, which 
is quite contrary to the ordinary views of 
Algonquian grammar. The two examples re- 
ferred to above are wi‘tacimamatumowapitc HE 
SHALL SIT IN WORSHIP THERE and mamdtumo- 
witéhdtc' HE IS PRAYERFUL IN FEELING. We 
cannot tell whether the element is w or wi; for 
the 7, in any case, would be elided before the 
A of api To siT (§ 16) and itd TO FEEL (§ 18). 
The analysis otherwise is wi—tc', § 29; tact 
THERE, § 16; ma, § 25; mdatu PRAY, a verbal 
stem of considerable independence, § 16; mo, 
§§ 21, 40; api, a verbal stem of considerable 
independence, § 16; itd, a verbal stem of 
apparently limited position, §18; fc’, § 29; 
hé, a connective stem, practically a copula, 
§20. Observe that both these compounds 
start out as if animate intransitive verbal 
pronouns were immediately to follow, whereas 
they do not; and other verbal stems occur 


| farther on in the compounds, which are the 


same anomalies as those referred to above. 

Yet another novel type of composition is 
kewitcitcimegutdpesimenepw* 1 AM INDEED 
TRULY HAPPY WITH you. The inclusion of 
the particles tcé VERILY, TRULY, and megu, is 
of the type discussed above. The analysis of 
the other elements is: ke—mnepw*, the sub- 
jective and objective pronouns of the entire 
complex, §28; wi, initial stem, meaning 
ASSOCIATION; fci, the same element as appears 
in conjunction with pyd (pydtct), sdgi (sdgitcz), 
etc., the exact meaning of which is unknown, 
and probably is conventionalized: in use; 
tépe, an initial stem HAPPY; sz, the copula, 
§ 20; m, to transitivize the verb, § 37; e, to 
prevent the combination mn, §8. Observe 
that in this compound we have the copula 
immediately before the transitivizing suffix. 
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I think that the explanation is that tapes: is 
taken as a unit. This is confirmed by kiwd- 
pesthihegdg' THEY WILL SET YOU CRAZY, J. 
308.21 (ki—gdg', §28; si, apparently for 
si; hi, § 20; h, §§ 21, 37; e, § 8). In this 
compound also the copula precedes the tran- 
sitivizing suffix. For tépesi and wapest, note 
G‘tapesiwatc’ THEY WERE HAPPY (d—wiatc’, 
§ 29), nekatawiwipes' 1 HAVE ALMOST GONE 
CRAZY, J. 308.18 (me-, § 28; katawi ALMOST). 

THE PosITION OF THE Fox VERBAL STEM 
kaski (“ABILITY”’).—In the “American An- 
thropologist” (N.S., 15: 475) I stated that 
the Fox verbal stem kaski could not occur 
outside a compound. I have just discovered 
from a text recently collected that it can do 
this very thing: thus, ki‘uwigipwameg" kaski 
ndteg* you (pl.) WILL BE ABLE TO LIVE THERE 
WHEN IT IS WINDY. 

REMARKS ON THE PHONETIC ELEMENTS OF 
Fox. — On p. 50 I stated that I do not con- 
sider Jones’s phonetic scheme adequate for 
the Fox dialect. Our chief points of difference 
are: that I hear aspirations before all initial 
vowels and diphthongs, after all terminal 
voiceless vowels, and after all vowels when 
followed by sibilants; long vowels for short, 
and vice versé; 6 for a always; sometimes o 
for u; always u for o initially and terminally, 
rarely otherwise; but one sound (‘) for h and 
‘; ck always for sk; surd stops as glides after 
sonant stops when immediately preceding 
terminal voiceless vowels which are at the 
same time aspirated; a voiceless w after stops 
in the same position; surd m and n as glides 
after mand respectively in the same positions; 
a fricative that begins as a sonant stop, gliding 
into a surd fricative, for fc when preceding the 
terminal voiceless aspirated vowels, and in a 
few other cases; glides for Jones’s inverted 
periods; the main accent in different positions; 
‘a'- (Jones d‘-) and wi'- everywhere in 
verbal complexes, and not solely before k, t, p. 

A SEconD NOTE oN Fox Pwawi-.— In the 
“American Anthropologist” (N.s., 15 : 364) I 
pointed out, that, from the evidence of Kick- 





apoo, we must consider Fox pwdwi-, the 
negative particle of the conjunctive and cer- 
tain other subordinate modes, to be a primary 
stem. At the time I overlooked the fact that 
the published Cree, Ojibwa, ‘and Algonkin 
material also supported this view (see La- 
combe, under pwd [étre impuissant], etc.; 
Baraga, under bwdma, etc.; Lemoine, under 
incapable [pwd-, pwa-, pwéwi-]; Cuoq, under 
pwa-, pwawi-). I may add that Ojibwa 
ninbwima 1 CANNOT PREVAIL UPON HIM is to 
be analyzed thus: nin—a, the subjective and 
objective pronominal elements; bwdé, the 
primary stem; -m-, the instrumental particle 
DONE WITH THE MOUTH, with animate object. 
Evidently the wi of Fox pwawi- and Algonkin 
pwaiwi-, pwawi-, needs further elucidation. 
Shawnee pwa-, the equivalent of Fox pwawi-, 
sheds no light on the problem, owing to the 
phonetics of that language. 

REMARKS ON THE PHONETICS OF THE GULL 
LAKE DIALECT OF OjIBwA.—The material 
from which these notes are taken was gathered 
about two years ago from a single informant; 
namely, William Potter, at that time sixty-one 
years old. The informant was nearly a full- 
blooded Indian, and spoke but broken Eng- 
lish. We may therefore presume that his 
pronunciation is characteristic of the dialect. 
These notes are assembled here in the belief 
that they will be of interest, and stimulate 
others to note peculiarities of the various 
Ojibwa dialects. They are not exhaustive, 
and other points in the phonetics of this 
dialect may surely be found out by a pro- 
tracted study; for a half-hour with the infor- 
mant was all that was possible, owing to his 
own pressing business in Washington. Some 
features of the Gull Lake dialect are thus far 
quite unique, not occurring in the dialects 
of Bois Fort or Fort William or Leech 
Lake, to judge from the texts of William 
Jones and De Jong. It is to be hoped that 
Radin’s texts may be published soon, that 
the phonetics may be compared with those 
of the Gull Lake dialect. 
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1. Glottal Stop. — The glottal stop is often 
found where other writers have recorded 
nothing. Examples are micka’disi‘ HE Is 
ANGRY, minénda’gusi® SHE IS GOOD-LOOKING. 
The glottal stop doubtless is a relic of the 
personal pronoun,—Fox -w* in Jones’s tran- 
scription; or -w*‘, as I think correct. The si 
in both cases is the copula. 

2. Weakly Articulated Vowels.—Long vowels 
at times are followed by corresponding 
weakly articulated short vowels which are 
voiced, not voiceless. At present I cannot 
formulate a rule governing the usage. Exam- 
ples are: si,bi’ RIVER, pimusé’, HE WALKS 
PAST, @,nA'n FIVE, mida’c AND, wa’ ,bafig' 
TO-MORROW, Wind‘ IT IS DIRTY. Something 
like this apparently occurs in the dialects of 
Bois Fort and Fort William. 

3. The Correspondent to‘k of Other Dialects.— 
The ‘k of other Ojibwa dialects goes back to 
a sibilant followed by a palatal surd stop. In 
the Gull Lake dialect we have a marked 
aspiration, followed by a glottal stop and 
then a surd stop, which is certainly velar as 
compared with English k, but not as pro- 
nounced as the surd velar stop of the North- 
west-coast Indian languages. Probably it is 
akin to the corresponding Paiute sound. 
Examples are, a‘*gi’ GROUND, ma‘*qwa BEAR. 

4. Terminal Aspirations —Terminally after 
stops I hear very distinct aspirations. It is 
very probable that sonant stops glide into 
surds before the aspiration, as is the case in 
Potawatomi, but I find that I have not 
recorded the glide in most cases. In Fox, 
sonant stops always glide into surds before 
terminal vowels which are both voiceless and 
aspirated. We may therefore conclude that 
the phenomenon is old. Examples from the 
Gull Lake dialect are, ma‘*qwag™ BEARS, 
winad' IT IS DIRTY, ma” jimagwad“ IT SMELLS 
BADLY. 

MIscELLANEOUS NoTEs.—The miscellany 
presented here deals with a number of novel 
points in Algonquian philology, which are 
assembled in the belief that, as our knowledge 





is so woefully deficient, it is suitable to 
promptly publish any new facts that are 
firmly established. I have adhered to Jones’s 
Fox phonetic scheme for the reasons set forth 
on p. 50. 

The Change of n to. c—lIn the ‘American 
Anthropologist” (N.s., 15:470 et seg.) and 
“Journal of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences”’ (4: 403) I have shown that 2 becomes 
c before 7, which is either a new morphological 
element or the initial sound of such an element 
in Fox, Potawatomi, Ojibwa, and probably 
in Shawnee. From my last summer’s field- 
work this last is amply confirmed. I also 
find, from my early work with the Menominee, 
that we have the same or an allied phenome- 
non (s for c) in that dialect. From the 
material contained in the works of Cuoq and 
Lemoine, it is patent that in Algonkin we have 
the same or a similar phenomenon (e.g., 
mikaj BATS-LE, in which a final * has been 
lost, as shown by Fox, etc.). From my work 
in Peoria last summer, it is evident that the 
same phenomenon occurs in that dialect, but 
apparently a preceding original 7 cancels the 
law. The mz, of course, is replaced by /. 
Examples are: md‘ci'#*‘ HE WHO COPULATED 
WITH ME (stem ma; vowel-change, as the 
form is a participial; -ct*‘ HE—ME) as con- 
trasted with malititiwé"’ LET US COPULATE 
(z, to prevent the combination /t; #7, sign of 
the reciprocal, as in Fox, etc.; tdwéa”, the 
termination of the intransitive first person 
inclusive of the imperative, corresponding to 
Fox tdw*); pi‘ci’t*’ HE WHO BROUGHT ME 
(stem 7, for older pyd [Fox pyd], hence not 
contradicting the law; c, the instrumental 
particle DONE BY THE HAND, owing to the action 
of the law; 7° for i before sibilants); pz‘c7”’ 
BRING THOU HIM (2”, THOU—HIM of the imper- 
ative mode, Fox ‘); pi‘ci’yarig™‘ ye BROUGHT 
us (iyaag"', yE—us of the conjunctive mode 
[Ojibwa zzéng, from Baraga; Algonkin zang, 
from Lemoine)) ; kipi’‘cimwa” YE BROUGHT ME 
(ki—imwa”, the pronominal elements for YE— 
ME in the independent mode [Ojibwa and 
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Algonkin ki—im, from Baraga and Lemoine; 
see also folder at end of RBAE 28]); pi‘ciwd’- 
‘kitce THEY MUST BRING ME (iwé‘kitce, the pro- 
nominal elements for THEY—ME in the 
potential mode; apparently Fox has the medial 
portion in a reversed order;. Kickapoo 
apparently agrees with Peoria),—all as con- 
trasted with kipilami'’na” WE BROUGHT THEM 
(ki—amina", the pronominal elements for 
WE [inclusive|—THEM [animate] of the inde- 
pendent mode [Potawatomi has a similar 
termination: see RBAE 28: 267]; 1 is the 
instrumental particle DONE BY THE HAND); 
pilatc’ THOU BROUGHTEST THEM (atc THOU— 
THEM [animate] of the conjunctive mode; com- 
pare the equivalents in Fox, Sauk, Kickapoo, 
and Shawnee); pile‘kd’ BRING YE HIM (e, to 
prevent a consonantic cluster foreign to the 
language; ‘kd are the pronominal elements for 
YE—HIM of the imperative mode [Fox ‘k*]); 
nimbila‘ 1 BROUGHT HIM (nim—da‘ are the 
elements for I—HIM of the independent mode; 
b, regularly for p after a nasal). The action of 
original nullifying the law when it immediately 
precedes the consonant is illustrated by mililo’ 
GIVE THOU ME (Fox micin“) as contrasted with 
nimi'la‘ (Fox neminadw*) 1 GAVE HIM. Note also 
mili't*‘ HE THAT GAVE ME as compared with 
pi'ci’t*. This proves that Fox yd after 
consonants is more original than Peoria 7. 
The same contraction takes place in Ojibwa 
and Menominee. Besides establishing the 
fact that Fox e and 7 are more original than 
Ojibwa z (see the papers cited above), the law 
shows that the terminal vowels in Sauk, Fox, 
Kickapoo, Shawnee, and Peoria, which are 
lacking in Ojibwa, etc., are more primitive, 
as I previously inferred from the evidence of 
Montagnais (see RBAE 28 : 247). 

The Interchange of 4 exd 4.— At the end 
of §11 of the Algonquian sketch in the 
“Handbook of American Indian Languages” 
I pointed out that @ and @ interchange 
in Fox under unknown conditions: e.g., 
pydw* HE COMES, pydn“ COME, d‘pydici WHEN 
HE CAME, etc. The same phenomenon 





naturally occurs in Sauk and Kickapoo. 
From my early Shawnee notes (collected in 
the summer and fall of I911) and recent 
(summer and fall of 1916) work with Peoria, 
I find that we have the same phenomenon in 
both these dialects, though it is disguised in 
Peoria owing to phonetic laws. Examples 
are, Shawnee pydw* HE COMES, pydie IF HE 
coMES. As pointed out above, yd after 
consonants in Peoria contracts to 7, and so we 
find the variation 7 and yd. An example is 
piw*' HE COMES as compared with kipyaémwa” 
YE COME, pydici WHEN HE CAME, pyd‘kitce’ 
HE MUST COME. 

The Conjunctive of the Independent Passive 
with Obviatives as Subjects—The conjunctive 
of the independent passive with obviatives 
as subjects is not touched upon in the Algon- 
quian sketch in the “Handbook of American 
Indian Languages.” For -etc' we have 
-metc:. Examples are, d‘inemetc’ THEY WERE 
TOLD, Gnesemetct ugydn' Acaha‘* HIS MOTHER 
WAS SLAIN BY THE SIOUX, utdneswawa* dme- 
cenemetc' THEIR DAUGHTERS WERE CAPTURED. 
In the examples given, terminal vowels have 
not been elided before initial ones, that the 
point at issue may not be obscured. 

THE LINGUISTIC CLASSIFICATION OF Mo- 
HEGAN-PEQUOT.—The material upon which I 
base my classification is contained in the 
articles by Speck and Prince in Volumes 5 
and 6 of the ‘‘American Anthropologist,” N.S. 
In my ‘Preliminary report on the Linguistic 
Classification of Algonquian Tribes’ (RBAE 
28) I left the affiliations of this dialect unde- 
cided. Prince and Speck (l.c. 5:195) say: 
‘Pequot, a dialect which shows a more striking 
kinship with the idiom of the Rhode Island 
Narragansetts and with the present speech of 
the Canadian Abenakis than with the lan- 
guage of the Lenni Lenape Mohicans . 
it seems probable either that the Pequot- 
Mohegans were only distantly akin to the 
Mohicans of the Hudson River region, or that 
the Pequots had modified their language to a 
New England form during the years of their 
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migration into Connecticut. The former 
theory is the more likely of the two.” At the 
time, hardly more could be said. Since then, 
however, enough material has been gathered 
to definitely settle the question. The tables in 
my ‘Preliminary Report’’ show clearly that 
Canadian Abenaki and Natick do not belong 
closely together; and the evidence that Nar- 
ragansett linguistically belongs with Natick is 
quite conclusive. A few summers ago I was 
able to gather a few texts and a vocabulary of 
the Mohicans of the Hudson River region, 
which I hope will soon be published; and this 
new material, together with similar material 
published by Prince in Volume 7 of the 
“Anthropologist,” N.S., establish firmly the 
conjecture of Prince and Speck that Pequot 
and Mohican are not closely related, though, 
as I shall show later on, Mohican is more 
closely related to Pequot than it is to Dela- 
ware-Munsee, contrary to the prevalent 
belief. I think the following facts prove that 
Mohegan-Pequot belongs with the Natick 
division of Central Algonquian languages: a 





sibilant is retained before k, g, but lost before 
a dental stop ! (sguaaw WOMAN; metoog TREE); 
the inanimate plural ends in sh (nish THOSE); 
the verbal pronouns of the independent mode 
for I—THEE are g—sh (germeesh I GIVE THEE); 
the verbal pronoun of the imperative mode for 
the second person singular is a sibilant (beush 
COME, cowish GO TO SLEEP). These features 
are characteristic of Natick (see RBAE 28: 
272-275; and Eliot, in the Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 2d ser., 9). From the scanty material 
available, it would seem that Mohegan-Pequot 
is a y dialect, thus agreeing with Narragansett, 
rather than a dialect in which 7 at times is 
totally eliminated, as Prince and Speck would 
have it. However, this is a minor point. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1 Where a sibilant is retained before a dental stop, a 
medial vowel has been lost; e.g., witstii HE MADE= Fox 
‘a‘ci'‘tow*'; cf. Ojibwa uji TO MAKE. (The etymology 
of wisti was previously unknown.) 
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A PASSAMAQUODDY TOBACCO FAMINE 


By J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


THE following curious tale was related to 
me at St. Andrew’s, New Brunswick, by 
Bennett N. Francis of the Passamaquoddy 
tribe of Pleasant Point (Me.) Reservation 
(Sibéyik). The story is interesting, in that it 
indicates how precious a commodity the 
Indian tobacco was in the sparsely settled 
districts. The dramatis persone are the usual 
magically endowed hero and a companion, in 
this case his little brother (osimi’z’l), and the 
mysterious old woman who forms the staffage 
around which the exploits of the hero are 
grouped. Like so many eastern Algonquin 
tales, it runs along in jerky conversational 
style, and has no particular ending. The hero 
obtains his tobacco from the demon, while 
flying; and then the story rambles on, de- 
scribing his escape from her vengeance, with 
no account of what actually happened. Lin- 
guistically, the tale is in very pure Passama- 
quoddy with some highly idiomatic combina- 
tions, indicated in the following commentary. 

The Passamaquoddies live about four hun- 
dred strong at Pleasant Point, Me., and about 
one hundred and fifty persons near Princeton, 
Me. They show no signs of diminishing 
numerically, and retain their language with 
great persistence. The small children all 
speak in Indian much better than in English, 
a certain evidence that their idiom is not 
going to perish with the present generation. 
These people are linguistically identical with 
the Maliseet, or St. John’s River Indians, 
whose headquarters are near Fredericton, 
N. B. As there are nearly five hundred of 
these, it is safe to estimate that about a thou- 
sand persons still speak Passamaquoddy. 

Students interested in this highly character- 
istic eastern Algonquin language will find 
material published by me as follows:— 





Morphology of the Passamaquoddy Language of Maine 
(Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
53: 92-117), a fairly full grammatical sketch, with 
paradigms and discussion. 

Kuléskap the Master (Funk & Wagnalls, 1902), 
folk-lore. 

American Anthropologist, 9: 310-316; 11: No. 4. 

Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 11: 
369-377; 13: 381-386. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 36: 
479-498; 38: 181-189. 

Compare also Hastings, Dictionary of Religions, sub- 
ject “‘Algonquins,”’ on the religion of these people. 


I intend to publish shortly a complete 
chrestomathy of Passamaquoddy tales, with 
dictionary and grammatical sketch, as the 
oral “‘literature” of this race has been much 
neglected. 


W’ma'‘tagwe’sso 
(The Man with the Rabbit) 


Wut-a’gw ne’kwt!_ w’skijin? yu'taii‘tomike’sso® 
Once uponatime anJIndian scared up (from 
the tall grass) 


w’ tazowita”kozi’nul.  ma’- 
He throws it over (his He 
shoulder). 


1 wut-a'gw nekwt: wut THAT-+demonstrative -agw; 
nekwit= ONCE, THAT ONCE (cf. note 2, p. 60). 

2 w’ ski’jin the usual word for INDIAN. 

3 yu‘tau‘tomike'sso HE STARTED HIM UP (the words 
FROM THE TALL GRASS are an addition of the narrator’s): 
yu‘ta HERE+w’'tomike’sso (from temg TRAMPLE, seen in 
k’temgago'kech THEY WILL TRAMPLE YOU, k’temgibi'lkon 
HE WILL TRAMPLE THEE, w’temgite’km’n HE STUMBLES 
OVER IT). 

4ma'‘tagwes RABBIT; with the obviative -ul (see 
w'ma'‘tagwe'sso, note 25, p. 59). 

5 w’tazowita‘kozi'nul; from ake BEND, THROW; the 
form may be analyzed: w’=3d per.+¢- infix+a’zowi 
OVER+#- infix-+-a‘kos THROW OVER+-inul verb-ending 
=IT (animate). With a’zowi, cf. azos ON TOP, seen in 
a’soswu'n HAT, a’snumeld’k LAP (see below), ot-asho’nel 
BED-CLOTHES =COVERINGS, etc. With a‘kos, cf. the 


ma‘tagwe’sul.4 
a rabbit. 


same stem ‘in fesa’giu OVER, ACROSS, kwuska’phin sET 
ME OVER. The idea SHOULDER is not expressed. 
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jehan? nimi’an? m‘dawa”kwem | becho‘se’yik"® wigwa’mik. kwussatisa’n.?! 
goes along; he sees a pole they come to a house. They enter. 
p’kwena‘kwe'ta’zul.4 osimi’z’I ni’tta® | kwuskweso’s™ é’bit® k’liu‘tu’me’.* 
peeled. With his little brother then An old woman is sitting, smoking. 
majeau‘sa’nia.’ s'la’ki‘dé® nod’wa’wal® | w’ma‘tegwe’sso™ —_ w’ ti’yal”* kutsunmi’”” 
he goes. Then he hears The man with the says to her: “Give me a 
wa’sis’l! mededemi‘lit.1 = macheaii‘sa’nia!® rabbit smoke, 
a child crying. They go along; no’‘k’mi.2 ~—_‘ tan-bal”® t’li-gizi-gutsunmu’lin® 
w’t-asi‘kwa’nia!’ _pu‘chinskwe’sul" wa'sis’] | gfandmother.” — “How can I give you a smoke? 
they meet Pu‘chinskwes; achild | ni’tte edotsu’ssit* notma’gun.® tima’wei* 
pemipaha’jil."® pwaska"‘polal'* wa’j i for nearly gone my pipe. Tobacco 
she is carrying. She shakes it in order out Is 


elmosa’‘tit!® ma’lum-de 
As they go then 
along, 


sosde’mit” wa/sis. 
to make it the 
cry, child. 


1 ma'jehan HE GOES (from maj- [passim)). 

2 nimi’an HE SEES IT; really SEEING IT (participle). 
The stem nim occurs passim (note 19, p. 60). 

3m'dawa'‘kwem POLE; cf. m'tewa’g’nem FLAG-POLE. 

4 p’kwuna'‘kwe'ta'zul 1T PEELED, with 3d per. -ul. The 
root is p’kwun, as in kis-p’kwuna'sik WHAT HAD BEEN 
PEELED. 

5 osimi'2'l; diminutive from si’wes BROTHER. 

6 nitta=THEN: nit=THAT TIME, THEN + Za (particle). 

7 majeau'‘sa’nia: literally, WITH HIS LITTLE BROTHER 
THEY GO; the dual idea attracting the verb into the 
plural; cf. the similar expression in Russian: WE WITH 
YOU =YOU AND I (see note 12). 

8 s'laki-‘de THEN, a common resumptive; appears re- 
duplicated in seslaki. 

9 nod’wa'wal HE HEARS HIM (from nod HEAR). 

10 wa’ sis’l CHILD = wa’sis, with obviative -’/ (-ul). 

11 mededemi'lit HIM CRYING; obviative of mede-demit 
HE (SHE) CRIES. Mede- is durative. With the stem 
dem (tem) CRY, cf. sa'sdemo 1T CRIES, and see notes 17; 
15, p. 60; 16; p. 62). 

12 macheau‘sa’nia: cf. footnote 7, majeau‘sa’nia. 
The narrator distinctly said ch here, although 7 would 
be expected between vowels. 

18 zw’ tasi‘kwa’nia THEY MEET (from a’sik, as in w’naji- 
asikwa'nia THEY GO OUT TO MEET HIM). 

4 Py'‘chi'nskwes a malevolent female demon. 

18 pemipaha'jil: pemi (durative) ++ pCaRRY + the ob- 
viative ending; cf. opemi’phal SHE CARRIES HIM; 
pemip’ta’sik A LOAD =SOMETHING CARRIED. 

18 pwaska'‘polal: the root seems to be p’wa; cf. etli- 
pewa'tkik HE SHAKES HIMSELF. 

7 wa'ji sosde'mit=soO THAT (wa'ji) IT SHALL CRY 
(sosde’mit); cf. note 11 on dem, and note 15, p. 60. 

18 elm-osa’‘tit=elmi (durative) + os Go + participial 
ending; cf. spig-os GO UP, p-0s GO IN CANOE, pech-os 
COME TO (cf. note 19). 





19 becho'se’yik = pecho'se’yik with 6b for p between 
vowels; pech HITHER, and os Go. 

20 ~wigwam HOUSE=PLACE TO LIVE: Wig=LIVE, and 
note wigwus MOTHER =LIFE-GIVER. 

21 kwussatisa’n THEY ENTER: kwus COME ACROSS, seen 
in kwuska’phin SET ME ACROSS; the stem also means 
ENTER; cf. k’sa’ha COME IN imper. (note 23, p. 61), and 
kwusse'‘tese HE ENTERS (notes 23 and 25, p. 61). 

22 kwuskweso’s OLD WOMAN. 

%@bit SHE (HE) IS SITTING: ab=sIT; cf. ot-é’bin HE 
SITS, m’sigw-e’ba HE SITS DOWN. 

The narrator pronounced k’li throughout instead 
of i. t'li-u‘tu’me’ SHE (HE) SMOKES; w’tem as in nil 
nt'li-w'te’man THAT I SMOKE. Note also wigi-w’te’me HE 
LIKES (wigt) TO SMOKE (w’teme). In t’mawei TOBACCO 
the w of the stem is elided (see notes 27, 32; and note 9, 
p. 60). 

2 w'ma‘tagwe'sso HE (w’) WHO HAS A RABBIT (see 
note 4, p. 58). The rabbit was his charm. 

% w‘tt/yal=w + t=infix + i say +y- connective, -al 
obviative (cf. note 21, p. 61). 

27 kutsunmi’ GIVE ME TO SMCKE: k =2d per. DO THOU+ 
utsun SMOKE + m (inanimate) +%7TOME. The stem 
u'tsum contains the same element as in w'te’me; cf. 
etli- kisi-u'tmats HOW HE SMOKED A PIPE (see notes 24 
and 30). 

28 no‘k'mi MY GRANDMOTHER (from o‘k’mis). No‘k’mis 
with rising tone=DEAD GRANDMOTHER; with falling 
tone =LIVING GRANDMOTHER (cf. note 4, p. 60). 

29 tan-bal: tan =interrogative + conditional ba + ob- 
viative -l. 

30 ’]j-gi’2i-gutsunmu'lin: t'li for k’t’li; k=2d per. To 
THEE + gizi CAN-+- g=k (2d per. repeated) +-utsun SMOKE 
+m (inanimate object) +-ul (1st per.) 1 +n (conjunc- 
tive participial ending). 

31 edotsu’ssit IT HAS GONE OUT=BECOME EXTIN- 
GUISHED; the usual word is nekas-; cf. wa we'ji ska 
neka’swenuk SO THAT IT SHALL NOT GO OUT. 

32 notma’gun MY PIPE=hutma’gon PIPE, containing 
the same stem as w’teme and t’mawei TOBACCO (note 
24). 
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nu’d’wut.! ne’get? emegwabi’yit® 
is scarce. Once, when he (was) young, 
k’mu’sums‘ _tabi-nojiptone’p’n® _t’ma’wei 
your grand- used to get tobacco 
father 
m’ni“kuk.® loke’sin’ nd-a’smeldk.’ _ni’tte 
onanisland. Put (your in my lap.” Then 
head) 
ntulkwe’sm’n.’ ni’tte ho’d’mun® nit-we’ji’ 
he lays his head Then he begins _after that, 
down. to smoke; 
wi‘kwipk’do‘gihi’git." (i’dam) _naji’pton" 
he inhales (the smoke). (Hesays) “I will fetch 
t’ma’wei. ni’tte aiisossada’nin™® 
the tobacco.” Then began to cry 
kwuskwe'sos.“ —ke/‘kw-se!* mest’e‘miyi’n.® 
the old woman. ‘‘Whydoyou cry?” (she says). 


kada’ta’® k’tabi-naji’‘ptowun” k’t’ma’wei. 

“Not you cannot get it your tobacco. 

1 nud’wut IT IS RARE; either an error for, or cognate 
with, mud’wut SCARCE. 

2 neget=nekwt ONCE; both pronunciations are in use 
(note 1, p. 58). 

3 emegwabi'yit WHEN HE WAS YOUNG. I cannot place 
the root. The usual form is ewasi’swiyin WHEN I WAS 
A CHILD (wasts). 

4k’mu'sums YOUR GRANDFATHER (mu'sums). This 
word, when pronounced with a rising tone on the last 
syllable, means DEAD GRANDFATHER; with a falling tone 
=LIVING GRANDFATHER (cf. note 28, p. 59). 

5 tabi-nojiptoné'p’n USED TO GET. Here noji denotes 
purpose+ pi OBTAIN+2)'n = past element; cf. naji’pton 
I WILL FETCH (see note I2). 

Sm’'ni‘kuk; m’ni‘kw IsLAND+locative directive -wk. 
She says to the hero these words. 

7 loke'sin: from loke’s puT Down; cf. ntu-l’kwe'smin 
LAY HIS HEAD DOWN. 

8nd-a'smelok MY LAP, written by Louis Mitchel 
nd-a'snumelok. 

® hod’mun = how'tem’n HE SMOKES (from w’tem, note 
24, P. 59). 

10 nit weji AFTER (weji) THAT (mit). 

| wi‘kwipk'do‘gihi’git HE INHALES seems to contain 
wi‘kw sucK+p-k-d+ (ih)-igit. 

12 najt'pton 1 WILL FETCH (see note 5). 

18 auisossada'nin SHE BEGINS TO CRY (from sa’sdemo IT 
CRIES; see note 17, p. 59). 

4 kRwuskwe'sos (see note 22, p. 59). ke‘kw-se really 

=WHAT INDEED; WHy is properly ke‘kw-we’ji. 

18 meste’‘miyi'n: root tem (dem) CRY, with prefix mes, 
probably durative (notes II, 17, p. 59)- 

%kada‘ta NotT=kada (kat)+ta; NOT 
ka'dama (s-kat in Maliseet). 


is usually 





k’mach mud’we’yo. tanajia’ga tutha’ntowi’n 


It is very difficult. If youarevery brave, 
k’tabis-naji’ptowun  t’ma’wei. 
you can get the tobacco.” 
Ni’tte oma’jehan  osemi’z’l. meskw® 
Then he goes with his little Before 
brother. 


peji’a‘ti“kw m’ni/‘kuk n’mi‘‘ton”® w’sk’ni’zul™ 
he comes to theisland, he sees bones; 
weji muduamka"‘tek”! ma’jehan. ma’lum-de 
from the beginning of he goes Then 

the pile along. 
he‘pili’jil” ali-labodyihi’ge.* 
a woman looking (through 

a spy-glass). 
p’giga’Istowuk” al-epnu’Istowuk”™ 
they wrestle; they struggle; 


ni’tte 
Then 


nimi’al 
he sees 


ot’ lian”! 
he goes up 
to her; 
wi'nial.”” 
she throws 
him down. 


kezami‘ko’twun.” 
they get up (some- 
how). 

li k'tabis-naji'ptowun: cf. tabi-najiptoné’p’n (note 5), 
and note negative -owun. 

18 meskw followed by negative verb always = BEFORE; 
pejia‘ti‘kw = negative participle. 

19 1'mi'‘ton inanimate, from nim (note 2, p. 59), as seen 
by -ton. 

20 w’sk’ni’zul BONES; pl. of w’ski’nis. 

21 muduamka'‘tek AT THE PILE+locative -ek. 

2 he‘pili'jil; obviative, with prefixed aspirate of é’ pit 
WOMAN. 

%3 gli-labodythi'ge LOOKING; the words THROUGH A 
SPY-GLASS have been added by the narrator. The root 
is ab LOOK; cf. w’t'l-a’b-mun HE LOOKS AT HIM. 

°4 ot'li’an: from el GO, with prefixed o for w and 
infixed ¢. 

2% ' giga'lstowuk THEY WRESTLE; probably connected 
with mika’ka-, as in k’mika’kamen YOU FIGHT THEM; 
sigi-mika'ket HE FIGHTS FIERCELY. 

6 al-epnu’'lstowuk THEY CONTINUE FIGHTING; pn FIGHT; 
cf. kizi-p'n'lti'tit AFTER THEY FOUGHT; wichi-p’nu’sin HE 
FIGHTS WITH HIM (cf. notes II, p. 61; 25, p. 62). 

27 wi'nial SHE THREW HIM DOWN. The stem seems to 
be simply ”, with a possible prefixed p, as in w’pene- 
gua’khan HE THREW HIM DOWN. 

% huna’pcha: distraction of n-apch AGAIN with pre- 
fixed aspirate; cf. hepili’jil (note 22) and huha'chio 
for achi. 

29 kezami‘ko'twun: keza=kiz (past sign)-+mi‘kot, the 
same root as seen in wetta-mikte'kwhit HE WAKED UP 
(see note I, p. 61). 


huna’pcha* 
Again 
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ni’tte eli-w’nak’t’kwe' ‘tit! na’ga? Amsk’wa’s-de"” petkatidi’nia'® wigwa’m’k.” 
Then then they (both) get up, and First they come to a wigwam. 
el-mid’wi’at® kaka‘gd’s.! kizi-pi'lwale’sii® | w’ski’jin  @’bit ne’he”® i’dam™ w’'lt’-de” 
she flies away (as) a crow. He changes himself An is sitting ‘‘Ha, ha!” he “Please 
taha/lo® k’chi? zips.8 ni’tte noso’kwan.? | [ndian there; wig 


into (like) big abird. Then he follows her. 
pis’'wugi’skw” talep’n’Iti’nia." = ma’lum-de 
In the air they fight. Then 
eli-na‘kasi’‘tit.” = ni’tte__kizi-p’kiga’d’mun™® 
he swoops up. Then he seizes 
t'ma’wei. ni’tte majepto’wun.“  w’ti’yan 
the tobacco. Then he brings it He says, 
back. 
no’k’mi yut t’ma’wei kwuskwe’sul. 
“My grand- here the tobacco,” to the old 
mother, is woman. 
ndege‘k’t’li’an® (ndege‘k’ma’jehan) 
(She says) “You'd better go 


your way; 
k’dunlogo’kw." 
she will be after you.” 

1 eli-w'nak’t’kwe'‘tit THEN THEY GET UP: w+ na 
demonstrative + k’t’kw, same root as above (note 29, 
p. 60). 

2 naga AND. 

3 el-mid’wi'at SHE FLIES AWAY (from root ?’wi FLY, as 
in kwuskwijit'wi'’yan HE FLIES OVER). 

4 kaka‘go's crow; probably onomatopoetic. 

5 kizi-pi'lwale’su HE CHANGED (kizi=past) (from 
root pi’lw[i]); ki’st-eso'ke-pilweso’liu-wuk THEY CAN 
(kizt) CHANGE FROM ONE FORM TO ANOTHER. 

6 taha’lo preposition LIKE. 

7 R’chi BiG; indeclinable adjective. 

8 zips BIRD, with z after vowel (=sips BIRD). 

9 noso'kwan FOLLOW, for w'noso‘kwan. The 3d per. 
w’ is frequently omitted. 

10 pis’wugiskw AIR. 

11 talep’n'lti’nia: see above (note 26, p. 60), for p’n 
FIGHT; tale THERE. 

12 eli-na‘kasi‘tit swoops. The stem nak really =RISE, 
as w’na'‘kesit HE RISES UP; here the idea is of rising in 
the air, as the hero took the tobacco from the demon in 
flight. 

13 kizi-p’kiga’d’mun HE SEIZED (kizi =past). 
a new stem to me. 

14 maje’ptowun HE BRINGS IT BACK. Here -owun is 
not negative; cf. w’ma’jephon HE BRINGS IT TO HIM. 

15 ndege' k't’li’an YOU HAD BETTER GO. The particle 
ndege is recommending cohortative+’t'li’an, 2d per. 
from el To Go, or k’ma’jehan. 

16 k'dunlogokw SHE WILL BE AFTER YOU. This is an 
interesting form. The stem -og-, seen here, is possibly 


This is 





k’sa’ha*nau‘tek.™ ni’ttew’ski’noskwusse’ ‘tese”* 


comein tothe Then thelad_ enters (quick- 
open ly); 
space.” 


i’dam tohaté’b’n* i’dam ple‘ta” mits.” ni’tte 
he “Let us play He ‘“(First) eat.” Then 
says, ball.’’ says, 


na sakhi’pton” sa’skich® p’su’npedc®! mime’i®? 


he fetches a birch full of oil, 
basket 
the -ok- seen in noso’k- FOLLOW (noteg). The com- 


bination is k=2d per. + infixed phonetic ¢ + the to me 
unknown element un + connecting/. My narrator said 
THEY BE WILL AFTER YOU, but this would be properly 
k’dunlogo’kwuk. 

17 amsk’wa’s FIRST. 

18 petkatidi’nia =kati, as in weswe-katidi'nia THEY GO 
BACK; mache-katidi'tit THEY HAVE STARTED OFF. “They” 
refers to the hero and his little brother, mentioned 
first below. 

19 wigwam'k TO THE HOUSE, with locative ’k, also 
pronounced -ek, -uk. 

20 nehe; exclamation HA, HA! 

21 ¢’dam indefinite from 7 say; cf. w’t-tyal; cf. note 26, 


P. 59. 

2qw'li-de PLEASE=w’'li (wuli’) Goop + cohortative 
particle -de. 

23 k’sa’ha imperative, COME IN; cf. kwussatisa’n (note 
21, p. 59). 


4 nau‘tek IN THE nau‘t=open space in the wigwam, 
where the fire is made; cf. Natick nut FIRE. 

% kwusse'‘tese; see above k'saha (note 23; and note 
21, p. 59); Rwussau'sa’n. 

26 tohaté’b’n LET US PLAY BALL; -eb’n =the imperative 
Ist. per. pl. The stem ¢ohat, or t-ohat, is new to me. 
This game is not la crosse; cf. naji-ep’skumhu'din LET 
US PLAY LA CROSSE; ubeskhitumhu'd’wuk THEY PLAY. 

27 ple‘ta may be a corruption of Fr. plait-il. It seems 
to be cohortative here. 

% mits EAT; with ts changing to j, as in mijwa’g’n 
FOOD (note 8, p. 62). 

29 sakhi’ pton FETCH: sakhi- =quick motion + pf FETCH. 

30 sa’skich LARGE BASKET, apparently of birch; thus 
my narrator. 

31 p’su'npe-de = pese’n-te IT 1S FULL; cf. p’su'npoek 1T 
(inanimate) 1S FULL. 

32 mime’t OIL. 
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ta pu’n’mon’!! elkwa’bit. i’dam_ne’he 


and he places it before him. He says, “Ha, 
ha! 
kudo’‘sum.$ te’"‘po* _sikte’l’ma5 meskw 
drink!” Only he laughs: “Before 
ng’dosme’itiwun® nit nil elegut’ ni’‘l-ga-* 
I drink that, I  likethis (=I in- 
deed) 
wi’os-me’ji muze’i.? ni’tte 
eat (meat) moosemeat.”’ Then 
na’jie’-beska’m’n' w’tu’m’ha!" __p’si’de-” 
he goes (to play he wins; every one 
ball); 
w'nu’tka-tu’m’ha.™ = w’ta-ma’jehan“ ~we’ji 
he beats. He goes along to 
where 
p’sad’lgwi’ye.® ni’tte na _ peji-p’sa’n.® 
it snows. Then it begins to 
snow. 


1 pu'n’mon'l HE PUTS IT + -/ (from pu’n’mon). 

2 elkwa’bit IN FRONT OF HIM; cognate with el’gui 
ALONG BY, AROUND (cf. note 7). 

3 kudo'‘sum imperative DRINK; cf. n’g'da’u‘sem I AM 
THIRSTY, and meskw ng’dosme'iwun BEFORE I DRINK 
(cf. note 6). 

‘ te‘po ONLY. 

5 sikte'l’ma HE LAUGHS; cf. sikte’l’mit HE LAUGHING. 

Smeskw ng'dosme'uwun (see note 3) 

7 e'legut=eli (continuative) + que (participial) + -¢ 
(cf. el’gui, note 2). 

8 n1'l-ga wt'os-me'ji: ni'l-ga 1 INDEED+wi’os MEAT+ 
me'ji EAT, derivative of mits (see note 28, p. 61). 

® muze'i MOOSE-MEAT; note that -ez always denotes 
the meat, as, ko’wus cow (loan-word); kowuse’t BEEF. 

10 nq'jie'-beska'm’n; literally HE GOES AWAY FROM= 
pesk BURST AWAY. 

1 qw'tum’ha HE BEATS THEM; cf. w’nu'tka-tu'm'ha 
(note 13); cf. Natick tummuhho'uau HE EARNS; DE- 
SERVEs (Natick Dict. 166): 

12 p’st'de EVERY ONE; usually m’st’de or m’si’u ALL. 

18 w'nu'tka-tu'm’ha HE BEATS THEM: nutka not clear, 
but may be nut’k pl. of nut, nit, used here in the sense 
THESE. 

14 w’ta-ma'jehan HE GOES ALONG; ta=ALONG. 

18 we'jt p'sad'lgwit’ye TO WHERE (weji) IT IS SNOWING. 
Louis Mitchel gives k’san as snow; cf. Natick kun. 
The form p’san appears in peji -p’san IT IS BEGINNING 
TO SNOW and in the noun p’sam (note 26). I cannot 
explain the final elements of p’sad’lgwi’ye, except that 
-gwiye indicates a continuous present. 





s’la“ki-de maje-de’mo'’ osimi’z’l. _ w’skino’‘sis 


Then begins tocry  hislittle The little lad 
brother. 
ma’jehan wizgamgwe’sso” ti‘ke’pode.8 
goes along; it is a fierce storm; it rumbles 
away. 
no’d’han w’skino’‘sis wi’kw’nan” 
he hears it the little lad, it calling 


ulgwunsi’z’1” masejika’men?! eli’yat.” 
at his heels; it sweeps where 
he goes. 


ma’lum-de ke’skw-de* heliya’tp’n™ w’nimi’al 


Then while he was going he sees 
him (his 
brother) 

etli-p’n’sili’jil® p’sa’nul.% = ni’tte _ bejia’t?” 
fighting with the Then coming, 
snow. 
holago’zin™ p’san w’ti’yan p’sa’nul 
he asks the he says to the 
snow; to it snow, 
k’ma’jehan wajeyawi’yun™ na’ga_ to’jiii* 
“You go where you and then 
back to came from,” 


16 maje-demo BEGINS (maje=mache) TO CRY + demo 
(see notes II, 17, p. 59; 15, p. 60). 

11 wizgamgwe'sso IT STORMS FURIOUSLY: wizg- VERY 
MUCH+am-s sTORM; cf. etut-l-a’m-s-ek 1T BLOWS. 

18 ti‘ke’pode IT RUMBLES AWAY; t#i‘ke’pudek IT DIES 
AWAY. 

19 wi'kw'han (HOW) IT CALLS (not RUMBLES, as the 
narrator had it). 

20 ulgwunsi'2'1: 
HEELS. 

21 masejika’men IT SWEEPS. 

2% e]i/yat WEERE HE GOES (el); cf. heliya’tp’n, with 
aspirate (note 24). 

23 keskw-de WHILE. 

24 heliya’tp’n; cf. note 22. 

% etli-p'n' sili'jil WHILE HE IS FIGHTING (p’n) (see notes 
26, p. 60; II, p. 61). 

%6 »'sa’nul SNOW, with obviative -ul (see note 15). 

27 pejia't HE IS COMING (from peji APPROACH). 

°%8 holago’zin HE ASKS; the usual form is w’t-ekwe’chi- 
mo’'lan. 


from mu'(l)kwun HEEL=AT HIS 


2 wajeyawi'yun participle in 2d per. WHERE YOU 
COME FROM; a distracted form of weji FROM, verbalized: 
cf. etli-wechiwe'‘tit WHERE THEY GO. 


3° to'jiu THEN. 











ly’g 
weswe-i 
2 R’l: 
k'lul c: 
3 mo 


sap 








th 


f 
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ne’g’m w’z’we'ssin.! osimi’z’l | ke‘k’si‘-p’gussino”kich.6 _—nitte m’si’u® nit 
he turns back. His little falls so thickly.” Then all after 
brother | ¢dji — w’z’we’ssin. mejaldet’géulmi’ye.’ 

k’lulwiga’lal? p’sa’nul méd’za* apch‘* nit that return. Perhaps he is still going. 
calls to the “Do again now 5 ke‘k’si-p'gussino‘kich DO NOT FALL SO THICK; 
snow, not ever | ke'k’si=ke'kw-se SOMEWHAT+)’ gu(s) = pa’ kw’ tek THICK; 


1 w’gwessin HE TURNS BACK FROM: weswe BACK; cf. 
weswe-ma'‘tit WHEN HE COMES BACK. 

2 k’lulwiga’‘lal HE CALLS AT HIM; evidently a form of 
k'lul cAut; cf. noji-k’lu'l-wet CALLER; HERALD. 

3 mo’za prohibitive negative. 

4apch AGAIN. 





etli-pakw’tek 1T BECOMES THICK. 

8 m’stu ALL. 

7 mejaldet’ géulmt’ye: mech+al (both continuatives) 
+phonetic d+et’ge=continuous motion+ul (=el) Go 
+-miye =present ending; literally sTILL CONTINUOUSLY 
HE IS GOING. The idea PERHAPS inserted by the narra- 
tor would be expressed by chip’duk, but is omitted here. 
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MYTHS OF THE ALSEA INDIANS OF NORTHWESTERN OREGON! 


By Leo J. FRACHTENBERG 


INTRODUCTORY 


THE following four texts form part of a fair 
collection of Alsea traditions obtained by 
Dr. Livingston Farrand in 1900, and by myself 
in 1910 and 1913. The greater part of this 
collection is in process of publication as a 
Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy. For several reasons it was deemed ad- 
visable to omit these four texts from the 
above-mentioned publication. It therefore 
became necessary to publish them separately. 

The Alsea Indians, who, with the Yaqwina 
tribe, form the Yakonan linguistic family, 
occupied in former days a small strip of the 
northwestern coast of the State of Oregon. 
They are a small band practically on the very 
verge of extinction. At present they live on 
the Siletz Reservation, and at the time of my 
last visit (in 1913) they numbered only five 
individuals. The Yaqwina subdivision is 
totally extinct, the last member of this sub- 
tribe having died some three years ago. 

Culturally the Alsea Indians are closely 
related to the several smaller coastal stocks 
that inhabit the northern part of California 
and the whole of the State of Oregon. Lin- 
guistically they show a close affiliation with 
the Kusan, Siuslauan, and Kalapuyan stocks. 
Their mythology is typical of this region, 
which embraces northern California, Oregon, 
and part of Washington, and shows many 
points of contact with the folk-lore of the 
Maidu, Yana, Shasta, Takelma, Molala, 
Kalapuya, Tillamook, and Chinook Indians. 
The main aspects of this mythology, and its 
relation to the folk-lore of the neighboring 
tribes, have been discussed in a separate 


1 Published with the permission of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 





paper, which appeared in the ‘American 
Anthropologist,” N.S., 3 :240-247. 


ALPHABET 


. like ain shall. 

. like e in helmet. 

. like 7 in zt. 

. like o in sort. 

. like win German Furcht. 

. like a in car. 

. like a in table, but with a strong 7-tinge. 
. like ee in teem. 

. like o in rose, but with a strong u-tinge. 
. . like 00 in too. 

,e",7",0",u", short vowels of continental values, 
slightly nasalized. 


"oo Q fF O 8 & & 


ano 
2 


a" ,é",7",6",u", long vowels of continental values, 
slightly nasalized. 

E. . ._. obscure vowel. 

sso. . resonance and epenthetic vowels. 

a. . ... like z in island. 

ai. . . . same as preceding, but with second ele- 
ment long; interchanges with 7. 

aus... like ou in mouth. 

aa. . . same as preceding, but with second ele- 
ment long; interchanges with 7. 

ou. . . diphthong 6u. 

ui . . . diphthong az. 

a” . . . diphthong ai slightly nasalized. 

am” . .  . diphthong ai slightly nasalized. 

ui" . .  . diphthong a slightly nasalized. 

ee 

gi. . . . same as preceding, with great stress of 
explosion. 

x. . .  . like chin German Bach. 

k. . .  . like ¢ in come, but unaspirated. 

kl! . . . Same as preceding, with great stress of 
explosion. 

e. . palatal g, like g in give. 

ke. . .  . palatal k, like c in cubic. 

kr! . . . same as preceding, with great stress of 
explosion. 

x. . .  . like chin German ich. 

Rk‘. . .  . aspirated, like c in come. 














OL. I 


rican 


tinge. 
tinge. 
alues, 


alues, 


d ele- 


d ele- 


ess of 


ess of 


ess of 
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20 
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djt . . . asin English; sonantsand surds difficult | z, ? . spirant laterals; subject to frequent in- 
to distinguish; surd not aspirated. terchange. 
i}. . .  . like ¢, with great stress of explosion. if . . . like z, with great stress of explosion. 
ii... . aspirated, like ¢ in ten. . . glottal stop. 
s . . . . palatal spirant, like Polish 5. " . aspiration whose palatal or velar char- 
ts . .  . like Polish é. acter depends upon the character of 
ts) . .  . same as preceding, with great stress of the vowel that precedes it. 
explosion. h,y,w .  . asin English. 
p. . . . asin English. ‘w . .  . like wh in whether. 
pl =... same as preceding, with great stress of |’ . . . accent. 
explosion. + . .  . denotes excessive length of vowels. 
p . .  . aspirated p. - . . . is an etymological device indicating 
l, m,n . as in English. loose connection between stems and 


. palatal /, like/ in lure. 


1. PASLIS (SKUNK)! 


Sida’st Lmii’tsk'exit!eni’t. hau’k‘siLx 
xii/lam ‘kta’s le‘wi’. ‘LaLxiya®*? qa*’tsE 
x't’/lamtxa, te’mitaLx tsqé’wiLx as LEya’- 


inxs 


tsit. a/a, ya'tsxax-4 hi™’ki meha’it?” 
— “ala, hoki sin le‘wi’, hikin 
hi’tslemal. na’k‘sautxap-E’n = mu™hii?” 
—‘‘ipaliya®? naks  ya’xau. hi’k-e'L 
xi/lam tha’nit ‘kta’s hi’tsLEm is 
qauwai’-sl6.’"” — ‘‘temip-4’ meha’ntEx as 
hi’tslem aili’k-i?”” — ‘‘Liya®.’’ — “sips* tqa- 
ia‘Idi Lha’nit as hi’tslem, k‘ins aya’yusiip 
na’k-eai kus hi’tslem k-a’xk-ex.’’— “‘k‘eai’sa, 


k--qau’wis xakuli’n ha*t! dsta’yi.” 


Temau’x mu™hi k-e’a ayai’. ‘Lauxiya® 


qa*tsE ya’xau, temau’x _haihaitxai’. 
temau’x qalpai’ xé’tsux". te’mita mu™hi 
tsimsalsxai’. k-u’k"s-axa® ~—k !inayii’Li. 


“x-ali Lpai™k!uyEmts, x-ai ‘Liya® Lehya’- 
Isalsxam.”"?7 kis mu™hi k:e’a chilkwai’si. 
kets hi’ke sa’xt!eli ts-pa’halyust!=mk-. 
tem k-au’xuts haihaitxai’ qalpai’. qalpai’ 
k-au’xuts xé’tsux", te’mita hi’ke hala’tsi 

1Told by Thomas Jackson in 1910. This story 
would seem to be one of the few distinctive traditions 
that were obtained either by Farrand or myself. At 
least, thus far this myth has not been found recorded 
among any other tribe of this region. 

2 Consists of ‘z7ya* NOT; -zx 3d per. pl. 








formative elements. 


1. THE STORY OF SKUNK 


(Once there were) five (boys) related as 
younger brothers. They were travelling all 
over the world. They did not travel long, 
when they came upon a person (Skunk). 
“‘Oh, dost thou live here, old man?’”’ — ‘Yes, 
here is my place, here I grew into a man. 
Where are you going now?’ — “We are not 
going anywhere. We just travel to look over 
the people everywhere.”” — ‘‘And have you 
seen any people already?” — “No.” — “If 
you want to look at people, I will constantly 
go with you where the people come together.” 
— “All right, this our eldest brother will go 
with thee first.” 

And then, indeed, they two started. They 
two were not going long, when they two 
rested. Then they two started again. And 
now (Skunk) began to try repeatedly (his) own 
(power). He was constantly looking back at 
(the man who followed him). ‘Thou shalt 
follow right behind me, thou sha’n’t be dodg- 
ing here and there.’’ Then, indeed, he would 
do it. (And Skunk) would just open his anus. 
Then again they two would take a rest. Once 
more they two would start, but just similarly 

3 Consists of *ziya* NOT; -¢ Ist per. pl. 

4 Consists of sis conditional particle; -p 2d per. pl. 

5 Consists of *z7ya* NOT; -aux 3d per. dual. 

6 Consists of kis temporal particle; -uk* suffixed 


particle AWAY; -axa suffixed particle AGAIN. 
1 hil- TO MISS, TO DODGE. 
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i’mstatxi. temu™hi, siida*’stk-emyuk‘aux | it would happen. At last they two started 
xé’tsux". “kist mu™hii wil na’keai kus | out for the fifth time. “We two are now 


meEqami’nt hi’tslem. x-aii Lpi™’k!uyEmts 
hi’k'e qa”ItE.” temu™hi ke’a tchilkwai’- 
sEx, tem-uk® mu™hi LpiLla’yutiLx. Ldi’- 
Itex! mu™hi, qaha’lk’s xqii’nx. xami’- 
axa tem-axa yalsai’. temu™hii mis-axa 
wilx, tem pxéltsiisa’Lnx. “na’k:-En teli’n 


ha®t!?”? — “4’a, temii'It!iyi ik-a’/sxan 
wili’sal. qauwa®* hi’ke ta’xti ‘k:sili’- 
kwEx; Lpi’pEnhaut, Ixwi’lxwiyaiit, LEya”’- 
hats!it, qauwa® hi’ke tas _ intsk‘i’s 
thilkwai’sLnx.”” — “‘a’a, keai’sa, kil 
ayai’mi.”” — “kip xa’ment!’’ — “‘k:eai’sa, 
k‘in qan ista’a.” temau’x mu™hi kve’a 


ayail’. ‘Lauxiya® qa*’tsE ya’xau, temau’x 
hai’haitxai. temau’x qalpai’ xé’tsux’, 
te’mita kets hi’ke hala’tsi i’mstatxi. 


siida’*stk-emyuk-aux qalpai’ xé’tsux", tem 
kEts qalpai’nx LpiLa’yutiLx. qalpai’nx 
k‘Ets haitsai’nx qaha’lk's, tem k‘Ets-axa 


galpai’ yalsai’. tem k'‘Ets-axa_ wilx 
qalpai’. “S’a, wi'lxax-A axa?’ — “€’a, 
wi lxan-axa xamk’!.”” — ‘‘temau’x-En na’- 
k-eai?” — “a’a, temi‘It!iyisxaux. qauwa* 
hi’k-e ta’xti vhilkwai’s~Lnx, ‘k:a’sit wili’- 
sal.”” — “k-eai’sa, x-axa-a’ galpai’m 
ayai’mi?” — ‘“a’a, k-in-axa ayai’m 
galpai’m.”” — “kin ai’i iista’yi?”’ — 
“k-eai’'sa, kist ayai’mi.” tem k:au’xuts 


mu™hi ke’a ayai’xa. ‘Lauxiya® qa*’tsE 


ya’xau, tem k-au’xuts_ hai’haitxai, pilai’- 
xaux. “hanhi’u teha’m = mi’kuts!i!” 
tem kre’a_ ihi’yux". itt !i/nx. “aqa™t 
teha’m mi’kuts!a.’”’ — ‘“a’a, sin ké’+k- 
istxail.”2 —tsamsal*yai’nx, txwai’nx xiisi. 
“hé+, xa-iLiya® ta’axwai tsa%mE, sin 
k-é@’+k‘istxaii! sin ta® ts-ta‘ak’  ts-mii’- 
kuts!ik-."* qalpai’ k-au’xuts-axa xé’tsux". 


1 wil- TO KILL. 
2 k-ist- TO LEAVE. 
?Skunk utters each word in this sentence in a 





about to arrive at where there are many 
people. Thou shalt always follow me close 
behind.”’ And then, indeed, (the man) did it, 
whereupon (Skunk) broke wind at him sud- 
denly. He killed him, (and) dragged him to 
one side. He turned back and went home. 
And then, when he came home, he was asked, 
“Where is our oldest brother?” — ‘Oh, he 
remained at (the place) to which we two came. 
(Those people there) are doing all sorts of 
things, — they play shinny-ball, they throw 
spears through hoops, they play the guessing- 
game, —all sorts of things are done (by them).” 
—“Oh, all right, we shall go (together).’’— 
“You will (come with me) one at a time.” 
— “All right, I will go with him.” And then, 
verily, they two went. They two did not go 
long, when they two took a rest. Then they 
two started out again, but (soon) the same 
thing would happen as before. For the fifth 
time they two started out again, whereupon 
(Skunk) once more broke wind at him sud- 
denly. Again he carried him to one side, and 
went back home once more. Then he arrived 
home again. ‘Oh, didst thou come back?’ — 
“Yes, I came back alone.’’ — ‘‘And where 
are they two?’”” — “Oh, they two remained 
(there). All sorts of things are done at where 
we two came.” — “All right, art thou going 
back again?’ — “Yes, I am going back once 
more.” — ‘May I go with thee?”’ — ‘‘Cer- 
tainly, we two shall go.” Then they two, 
verily, started out. They two did not go long, 
when they two took a rest (and) sat down. 
“Let me have this thy bow!’’ Then, indeed, 
he gave it tohim. (The man) began to exam- 
ine it. ‘Thy bow is good.’”’ — ‘Yes, I have 
inherited it,’’ (said Skunk.) (The man) tried 
it several times, he pulled it a little. ‘Hey! 
do not pull it hard, (it is) my heirloom. (It is) 
the bow of my father’s father.’ Again they 


whining tone. He is afraid lest his bow (in reality his 
anus) be broken by the young man. 
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sida*’stk:- 
yasau®- 


hala’tsi i/mstatxi. temu™hi 

emyuk‘aux ts-xatsuwi’sk° tem 
yai’nx. “~pi™k!us-i!,  -x-ail iLiya® 
LEhya’Isalsxam; la’Ita  sxaiis! Lrhya’- 
Isalsxam, hifttsk’ qaii/keai qai®kwa’yi.”’ 
kis mu™hai k‘e’a_ chilkwai’si. tem-uk» 
mu™hi qalpai’nx LpiLa’yutiLx tem 
k'Ets-axa mu™hi = yalsai’xa. temu™ hii 
mis-axa wilx, temau’x LEa’‘laux. “kii’- 
stinxaLxan-axa.”’ — ‘‘k'eai’sa, x-axa-a’ 
qalpai’m ayai’mi?’”’ — ‘“‘a’a, k'in-axa 
ayai’m.” ayai’ k-au’xuts? axa qalpai’. 
iLauxiya® qa*tsE ya’xau, tem  k:au’xuts 
mu™hii__hai’haitxai. “hanhi’u  teha’m 
mii’kuts!a!”’ ihi’nx mu™hi _ ts-mi’- 
kuts!ik-. “aqa®t mu™hi ke’a 
teha’m mi’kuts!i.”” — “a’a, sin k-é’- 
+kistxai.”” tem txwai’nx ts-la’tik:-auk:. 
“hé+, xa-iLtiya® ta’axwai tsa*’me!’’  te’- 
mita Lta’xwalx tsa%mr. “hé+, xa-iLiya® 
ta’axwai__ tsa’*mE! xa-qai"kwa’a. sin 
k-é’+kistxai, sin ta® ts-ta‘ak’ temaxa 
sin ta® ts-mii’kuts!ik:.” qalpai’ k-au’- 
xuts  xé’tsux". “Lpa’k!us-a! x-ail 
iLiya® LEhya’lsalsxam.”’ k-u’k"s-axa 
k linayi’Li. “hé, LEhya'Isalsxax-aii. 
Lpa’’k!us-i,  cpu™k!us-i, cLpi™’k!us-i!’ 
kets mu™hi cpa™k!wi, 1a’k:auk‘Ets® 
ts!ina’siyux" ‘k-ts-hai®’k: ts-pa’halyust!Emk’. 
kets hi’ke sa’xt!eli ts-pa’halyust!emk-. 
temu™hi siida*’stk-emyuk’ ts-xatsuwi’sk‘aux 
tem k‘Ets mu™hi i’mstE hala’tsi. ‘“Lpi’- 
k!us-i! x-aii ‘tiya® Lehya’lsalsxam.”’ 
tem k‘Ets mu™hi qalpai’nx LpiLa’yutiLx. 


Tem k‘Ets-axa mu™hi_ yéAlsai’. tem 
mis-axa wilx, tem pxéltsiisa’Lnx. ‘‘na’k:- 
iLx tEha’m plii’s?’” — “a’a, k‘i’stinxaLxan- 


1 sis (conditional particle) + -x (2d per. sing.) + 
-t (suffixed particle) HERE. 











two started out. The same thing was done 
as before. Finally, after their (dual) fifth 
start, (Skunk) said to him several times, 
“Keep thou right behind me! Thou shalt not 
dodge back and forth; because, if thou 
keepest on dodging here and there, perchance 
somebody will hurt thee.’’ Then (the man) 
did it, indeed. Thereupon again he quickly 
broke wind at him, after which he went home 
once more. And then, when he came back, 
he told the two (remaining brothers), ‘‘I left 
them behind.” — “All right, art thou going 
back again?” — “Yes, I am going back.” 
Then they two (Skunk and the fourth brother) 
went back again. They two did not go long, 
when they two took a rest. ‘Let me have thy 
bow!’’ So he gave him his bow. ‘Verily, thy 
bow is good.” — ‘Yes, (it is) my heirloom.”’ 
Then (the boy) began to pullits string. “Hey! 
do not pull it hard!’ Nevertheless he kept on 
pulling it harder. ‘Hey! do not pull it hard! 
Thou wilt spoil it. (It is) my heirloom, it is 
the bow of my father’s father and also of my 
father.” Then they two started out again. 
“Keep right behind me! Thou shalt not twist 
thyself here and there.”” He looked back at 
him once ina while. ‘Hey! thou art twisting 
thyself here. Follow close behind me, follow 
close behind me, follow close behind me!” 
Then (the boy) walked right behind him, 
although his anus was all the time repulsive 
to his sense (of smell). (Skunk) was continu- 
ally opening his anus. Finally, after their 
(dual) fifth start, (Skunk) did the same thing 
as before. (He kept on saying,) “Keep right 
behind me! Thou shalt not dodge here and 
there.”” Then at last he again broke wind at 
him suddenly. (The boy died.) 

Then he went home. And when he came 
back, he was asked (by the last brother), 
“Where are thy (former) companions?”” — 


“Oh, I left them behind. They refused to 


2 k‘ets (temporal particle) + -aux (3d per. dual). 
3 /@ (pronominal particle) + k*ets (temporal particle) 
+ -auk- (suffixed particle) INSIDE. 
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axa. teEmi’lt!iyisxaLx. qauwa*®*  intsk-i’s 
Lhilkwai’sLnx; ‘pi’pEnhaut, LEya™hats!it, 
Lku’/kumkwaut, _‘tsxwa’tsxwataut, = Ixwi’- 
Ixwiyait.” — ‘“a’a, k‘Ex-a’ axa ayai’mi?” 
— “a’a, kin-axa  qalpai’m 
“keai’sa, k‘in-axa iista’yi.” 


ayai’m.”” — 


Temau’x mu™hi k-e’a ayai’. 
qa*’tsE ya’xau, temau’x mu™”hi 
“hanhi’u teha’m mi’kuts!i!” 
ke’a —ihi’yux®. temu™hi 
txwai’nx. “hée+, xa-iLiya® 
tsa*’mE! xa-tk'isa’a sin 
sin k‘i’stEx.2 sin ta® ts-ta’ak: 
ts-ta’ak’ ts-mii’kuts!ik:.’’ — 
aqa*t teEha’m = mi’kuts!i.” k‘is-axa 
qalpa’a txwa’a. “hé+, xa-iLiya® ta’axwai 
tsa*’mE! hi®tsk’Ex tk‘isa’a.” qalpai’ 
k-au’xuts xé@’tsux*. hala’tsi k‘Ets mu™hi 
i’mstE qalpai’. tem k:au’xuts mu™hi 
galpai’ _xé’tsux". “tpi k!us-i a’qa 
qoma'ts, hi®tsk- qaii’keai qai®kwa’yi.” 
kiltas® ‘Liya®; hak‘inyaisi hi’k-e ya’xau. 
“hehe’, ‘Laxaiya** Lpi™’k!uyEmtsx. Lpii”’- 
klus-a!” kets mu™hi qa’halt Lpk!di’nx, 
kets hi’ke -‘sa‘xt!eli tspa’halyust!eEmk:.5 
hai‘haitxai’xaux qalpai’ = siida®’stk-emyuk’. 


iLauxiya‘ 
hai’haitxai. 
temu™ hi 
tsimai’nx 
ta’axwai 
hi’hisxaii,! 
tem-axa 
“mu™hi ke’a 


“hanhi’u teha’m mi’kuts!i! kin gqan 
spai’di teha’m  wmi’kuts!i.”’ — ‘‘iriya®. 
xa-k'imha*k: iziya® __iltqa’yusi. ma’- 
mhatsEx.” tem k'Ets mu™hi_ qalpai’nx 
txwai’nx. k‘Ets xi’si hi’k‘e Itexwa’yutx. 
“hé, xa-iLiya®  ta’axwai! hé, xa-iLiya*® 
ta’axwai!”’ txwai’nx ké’tki  tsa*’me. 
“hé+, xa-iLiya® ta’axwai! aitwai®® = sin 
mi’kuts!a!’ — ‘‘iziya®! k‘Ex-axa__ ihi’- 
yEmtsi asi’n ha’t!do, k-ins-axa ihi’yem 
tEha’m mi’kuts!ii.’”” — ‘“‘k-eai’sa, tem 
ait-i sin mia’kuts!a!’’ — “‘iLiya®! —ha’aits 
qau’wis ha ai’ait a’sin ha’t!do, k-‘ins-axa 


1 Reduplicated stem hisx. 
2 Nominalized verbal stem. 
3 kis temporal particle; ?ta particle. 





come home. All sorts of things are done 
(there), — shinny-playing, guessing, running, 
wrestling, throwing spears through hoops.” 
— “All right, wilt thou go back?”’ — ‘Yes, 


I am going back once more.” — ‘‘All right, 
I will go back with thee.”’ 
Then, verily, they two went. They two 


did not go long, when they two took a rest. 
“Let me have this thy bow!’ (said the 
young man). Thereupon, indeed, (Skunk) 
gave it to him. So then he tried to pull it. 
“Hey! do thou not pull it hard! Thou wilt 
break my ancient heirloom, (the thing) which 
was left to me. (This is) the bow of my 
father’s father, and then (of) his father.” 
— “Now, verily, thy bow is good.” Again 
he would begin to pull it. “Hey! do thou 
not pull it hard! Thou wilt break it, per- 
chance.” Again they two started out. Once 
more then similarly {it was done) thus. 
Then they two would start out again. 
“Follow me close right behind, perchance 
somebody might hurt thee.” Nevertheless 
(the young man would) not (do this); he just 
kept on going alongside (of him). ‘‘Hey! thou 
art not walking behind me. Keep right be- 
hind me!”” Then (the boy) would pretend to 
walk behind him, whereupon (Skunk) began 
to open his anus. At the fifth time they two 
rested again. ‘‘Let me see this thy bow! I 
am going to carry thy bow.”” — “No. Thou 
mayst not (know) what to do with it. Thou 
art young (yet).’’ (Finally the boy persuaded 
Skunk to part with his bow.) And then he 
began to pull it again. He would pull it 
quickly just a little. ‘‘Hey! do thou not pull 
it! Hey! do thou not pull it!” He pulled it 
a little harder. ‘‘Hey! do not pull it! Give 
me back my bow!” “No! Thou shalt 
(first) give me back my elder brothers, then 
I will return to thee thy bow.’”’ — “‘All right, 
but give me back my bow!’ — ‘‘No! First 

4 *r7ya* NoT + -x (2d per. sing.) + -aa (suffixed par- 
ticle) HERE. 

5 Without, however, killiug him. 

6 Consists of ait + -% + -ar. 
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teha’m mikuts!i.”” — 
ke’a = ayai’xa. 


mu™hi = ihi’yEm 
“k-eai’sa.”” temu™hi 
iLiya® = qa*’tsE pai/‘yux", te/mitaLx-axa 
wilx. qau’watiLx-axa spaa’yaux. ‘“‘hi’- 
ki teha’m ha’t!do.” — “ham mi’kuts!i 
a as anhi’u?” — “4’a.” — “hen, 
ipiya®, sin anai’s. ham_ pa’halyust!em, 
ihiyaé ham mi’kuts!i.” txwai’nx 
mu”hi. tai® muha. mis ta’xusanx, 
kets hi’k'axa hya®qai’txa. temu™ hi 
Iqaya’yi' ts-mii’kuts!ik’. hi’k‘axa_tsliya’- 
qtEx, gé’/ntex muha. 

Tai® muha. 


2. COYOTE AND THE TWO OTTER-WOMEN! 


Hamsti® hi’ke intsk‘i’s Lhilkwai’sEx 

MO’luptsini’sla. namk: mis  qami’n 
qai*hai’ LEya’tsit, temu™hi ti’it!‘wantxai’ 
is le‘wi’. namk: mis-axa wi'lal kus 
tsiidai’s, tem ti’it!‘wantxai’ is  k-ea’- 
k-elaii, is tsiidai’s ts-k'ea®’k-elaiik’. 
temu”hai kilwi’ is tsiidai’s — ts-k‘ea®’- 
k-elaiki‘k's.? 

Tem-auky mu™hi_ t!xai’nx  ts-hai®’k-, 
k-Loqudi’‘im is mukwa'stELi. temau’x 
mEia’nx  xe’Lk‘it-s-tsa’sidio. tem-auk: 
It!a’xsalx tshai’k. “kin mukwa’tstELiya’a 
xam*,”’ hi‘k-aux Lhaya’nix _ ts-xa’lxask- 
hamsti®. temau’x iLiya®  tqaia’ldEx, 
sau’‘xus*? xam® na ya’tsi. k‘aux hi’ke 
ka’axk'e ya’ tsi. temau’x-auk’ _hi’k'e 
qa" ItE i/mstE It!a’xsalx __ ts-hai®’k:. 
“k--Liya® na ya’tsi ku’sin qtim. k:-xan 
hi‘kte k-d’axk'e = ya'tsi.” la'Itasaux 
Lhaya’nix hi’k‘e tsa*%meE _ haihaya*t _ ts- 
k‘eli’sk:, 1a’Itasaux-auk’ i/mstE  ts-hai?’k’, 
“xan-itiya® namk:  ya’tsi. xan-qal‘k:- 
aim, la’‘Ita mi‘sxan ‘Liya®  tqaia’IdEx. 
k--Liya® sa/Isxaim_ is mukwa’stELi, _ sis 
tepli’i;, kus tsa® haihaya*t  ts-k-eli’sk:.” 


1 Told by William Smith in 1910. Compare Frach- 
tenberg (CU 4 : 88 et seq.). 
2 This part of the story hardly belongs here. It may 





bring back here my elder brothers, then I will 
return to thee thy bow.” — “All right.’ 
Then, indeed, he went. He was not absent 
long, when they (all) came back. He brought 
them all back. ‘Here are thy elder brothers.” 
— “Is this here thy bow?” — “‘Yes.”— ‘‘Hm! 
no, my friend! (It is) thy anus, not thy bow.” 
So he began to pull it. Only (this much was 
necessary). As he kept on pulling it, (Skunk) 
just whined all the time. Finally his bow 
broke. (Then Skunk) just straightened out 
again, and died. 
Only now (the story ends). 


2. COYOTE AND THE TWO OTTER-WOMEN 


Coyote did all sorts of things. When long 
ago he was ready (for) people, he created the 
world. Again, after the salmon (began to) 
arrive regularly, he made a fish-basket, —a 
fish-basket for salmon. Thereupon the salmon 
went into their fish-basket. 


Then (one day) he thought in his inner 
mind that he would take (unto him) a wife. 
Now, he knew (of) two women. So he 
thought in his inner mind, “I am going to 
marry one (of them).”” Modo videbat vulvas 
utrarumque. But they two did not desire 
that one of them should live somewhere (else). 
They two were just going to stay together. 
Thus they two were always thinking in their 
inner minds: ‘‘My younger sister is not going 
to live somewhere (else). We two are just 
going to stay together.” Quia illae duae 
videbant penem eius modo longum esse, 
propterea eae duae sic cogitabant. ‘‘We two 
shall never stay with him. We two are going 
to run away, because we two do not like him. 
Mulier cum qua hic copulabit non superstes 
erit; valde longus penis eius est.” 
be looked upon as a description of the part which Coyote 
had in the Creation. 


3 Consists of sis conditional particle; -aux 3d per. 
dual. 
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Tem is xa’mEt-s-qamli’s tem-axa_ wilx.' 


tem ydasau*yai/nx xa’mELi. “‘xa-lEld’- 
qudixwai’m is tsiidai’s kwé’k:s-auk’.” 
tem yasau‘yai’nx ts-qti’mk. ‘“‘xa-tslila’a 


kus tqauli’ts!. kin spai’di sin puii’ya’*, 


sins? ayai’/mi_ kd’kus.” temu™hi mis 
pk:!ai’‘nx kus tqauli’ts!3 tem mu™lii 
hi’‘tslem pi’isxai. 14* kus aili’ki yii’xtex 
kus tku’husal _Itsa’nt. “namk: sins 


iLiya*-axa wil ha’/alqa, k*xau’k's‘ t!xa’yiits 
ik-xa’m hai®®, ‘mu™hi tsqwa qal‘k:ai’.’” 
tem yasau‘yai’nx  ts-qti’mk’. “kin 
hak‘i’m ma’ntitxi. kist ‘Liya® namk: 
ya'tsELi, kist ‘Liya® namk:  sa'lsxaim. 
tsa*’mE hi’k‘e haihaya*t _ ts-k-eli’sk:.” 
temu™hi = ayai’. temu”hi mis  ayai’ 
ats-sa’ak-, tem pi’iisxa*yai’ ats-temxtsi’sk: ® 
ts-ili’diyik’. “Staniya® tqaia’IdEx  sxas 
ayai’m k‘i’mhak’s. ‘iLiya®’, sin mukwa*- 
stELi.”’ 


Temau’x mu™hi qal‘kai’. temu™ hi 
ki’mhak's Lqwa’miLx ats-sa’ak’. ‘“‘tsa®ti 
sEx tas wilx. k-‘ist qal‘k:ai’m ni’sk‘ik's.”’ 
te’mita ‘Liya® qa*’tsE tem LEai’sx ats- 
si’tEk’ awi’lau. temu™hi yasau*yai’nx 
ats-sa’ak:. ‘“‘aiili’xa. k*-Liya® q&*/tsE k-ist 
Lqwa’ mits.” temu™hii meya’saux ats- 
sa’ak’. “kist ‘Liya® le‘wi’yaisi qal‘k-- 
ai’m, k‘ist k-ili/waisi qal‘k-ai’m.”” temau’x 
mu™hi k-e’a imsti’; kili’wasyaux qal‘k-ai’. 
tem meya’saux ats-sa’ak:. “kist ki’- 
mhaks ka® wil, tem mis_ qalpai’m 
qwa’mstoxs haits, k‘i’stauk’s® _kii’k"s 
ayai’m.” te’mita ‘Liya® qatsE tem 
Hxusai’ tem xiidii’ yai’x-auk: is hai™. 
te’mita iLiya® qa*’tsE tem LEai’sx mukwi’- 
sta. tem-axa hak‘i’m qalpai’ xé’tsux’. 


1 In the mean while Coyote seems to have succeeded 
in persuading these women to become his wives. 

2 Consists of sis conditional particle; -m Ist per. 
sing. 

3 This pitch was to answer in her stead, in case her 
husband called for her. 





Then one night he came back. Then he said 
to one (of them), ‘‘Thou shalt fetch the salmon 
at the canoe.’”’ So (the older woman) said to 
her younger sister, ‘“Thou shalt split this pitch- 
wood. I am going to take my bucket along 
when I go to the river.”” So, after she stood 
up that pitch-wood, it produced sounds just 
like a human being. Now, the one who went 
down to the river to fetch water had already 
disappeared. (But before she left, she told 
her younger sister,) “‘Should I not come back 
right away, thou shalt think in thy inner 
mind, ‘Now she must have escaped.’’’ Then 
she (also) told her younger sister, ‘‘I shall wait 
for thee there. We two shall never live with 
him, we two shall never survive. Modo valde 
longus penis eius est.”” Then she went 
(away). And after her older sister went 
(away), her husband kept on shouting his 
(following) message: ‘‘I do not want that thou 
shouldst go there. (Do) not (act so), my 
wife!” 

So they two escaped. And now she over- 
took her older sister there. ‘‘(I) am glad that 
thou hast come. We two are going to run 
away far.”” But not long (afterwards) she saw 
her husband coming. Then she said to her 
older sister, ‘‘He is coming nearer. It will not 
be long before he will overtake us two.’’ So 
then her older sister kept on saying, ‘‘We two 
shall not escape on land, we two shall travel 
on the water.”” Thereupon they two did so, 
they two began to travel on water. Then her 
older sister said, ‘‘We two shall stop there for a 
while; and if (we two) are overtaken here 
again, we two will go into the middle of the 
ocean.” Then not long (afterwards) it began 
to rain and blow exceedingly hard. And not 
long (afterwards) she saw him (come) in a 
canoe. So (they two) departed from there 


4 kis (temporal particle) + -x (2d per. sing.) + 
-auk: (suffixed particle) INSIDE. 

5 te'maxt BROTHER-IN-LAW. 

6 kis (temporal particle) + -st (inclusive dual) + 
-auk: (suffixed particle) INSIDE. 
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“kist ‘Liyat ayai’m ki’/lik’s qalpai’m. | once more. ‘We two shall not go into the 

kist hi‘kte ql!uli’m kwas_ na’tk‘au.’’ | water again. We two shall just go upstream 
g J go up 


ki’mhak's qauxa’- 
temau’x_ k:‘i/mhaisi 


temau’x mu™hii ayai’ 
nk‘s kwas_ tsk‘i?’tsi. 


mEya’xauxa. te’mita iLiya® qa*’tsE mis 
meEya’sauxa. ‘“aiili’xa, aiii’xa.’’ temau’x 
mu“hi iqwa’mitx qaux is __ tsk‘i®’tsi. 
“namk: st-lqwa’mits, k‘ist ayai’m ki’k's. 
kist k‘i’/mhak's — spai’di.” temau’x 
mu”hi ke’a_imsti’xa. 

Tem megqami’nt as_ kul‘ai’s hi’ke 
tsa*/mE. namk k:au’xuts qti’xa ‘kas 
ki’x", k-au’xuts hi’k‘e hamsti® Leai’sti 
ts-spai’k-. tsa’maux hi’k’e ma’k'st ts- 
spai’k:. tem is i/mstE tem-auk: it!a’xsalx 
ts-hai’k: kuts-si/tek‘aux, ‘‘la’xauxs! ni’- 
sk'ik's ayai’m, k‘i‘naux iLiya® namk: 
Lxaai’. is i’mstE ts-kwa’Ink: 1a’xauxs 
ni’/skik's ayai’m, k‘i’naux iLiya® namk: 
Lxaai’, la’Itasaux ma’k'st ts-spai’k-, 
la‘ita aqa*titaux s-mukwa'stELi.? ni’- 
tsk‘aux-auk: It!a’xsalx ts-hai®’k:, temau’- 
xin-auk> metla/niyux" ts-k-a’Itsik:.” tem- 
auk: i’mstE ts-hai’k. ‘“kinau’x ‘Liya® 
namk: Lxaai’.” temi’Lx mu™hi meyda’- 
xauxa. temi’/Lx mu™hi wilx LeEya’tstik’s. 


“st-hak'i’ki  qalpa’a_—k:i’sti.” tem 
yasau‘yai’nx kuts-qti’mk’. ‘‘meEia’niyEm- 
tsxast ni’tsk-ast-auk: it!a’xsalx stin hai". 
kist k-i’sti, namk: sis atsk‘ai’m.” na’- 
mk‘sitx wilx  Leya’tstik’s,. “‘tsameEn 
hi‘ke tqa'lhiya.”” temu™hi ydsau*yai’nx 
kuts-qti’mk’. ‘“‘xa-iLiya® a’tsk'a! namk- 
sis lunq!waixwai’m, ki’stis ta’mink‘ink- 
ki’sti.’ temu™hai k-e’a Lunq!waixwai’xa. 
temu’ hi ydsau‘yai’nx ts-qti’mk’. ‘‘k‘ist 
gal‘k-ai’m = mu”hi; atsk‘ai’ muhi.”’ 
temau’x mu™hi_ qal‘k-ai’. “‘xa-xe’ilk-e 
thaya’nauwi. xa-iLiya® tsa’*mE_ tii’msa ® 
kus ti’msa! k-ist timla’ntemts.” temau’- 
1 Jaxs (particle) + -aux (3d per. dual). 


2 The plural form ma’mkusli would have been more 
proper here. 





along that creek.” So then they two went 
there on top of a mountain. Then they two 
kept on travelling there. But (it was) not long 
before she said (again), ‘‘He is approaching, 
he is approaching!’ So then he overtook 
those two on top of the mountain. ‘If he 
should overtake us two, we two will go west. 
We two will lead him there.”” Then, verily, 
they two did so. 

Now (on that place), there were very many 
windfalls. Whenever they two went over a 
log, (Coyote) modo de more videbat vulvas 
ambarum. Vaide modo pingues vulvas illae 
duae habebant. And it was for that reason 
that their (dual) husband was continually 
thinking in his inner mind, “Even if they two 
should go far, I shall never give them up. For 
that reason will I never give them up, although 
they two may go far, propterea vulvae am- 
barum pingues sunt, propterea eae duae 
formosae mulieres sunt. Whatever they two 
are thinking in their inner minds, I know their 
(dual) inner thoughts.’’ Then such (were) his 
inner thoughts: ‘‘I shall never give those two 
up.’ Then they kept on going. And then 
they came to a village. ‘‘We two are going to 
leave him behind right here.”” Then (the older 
woman) said to her younger sister, “‘He knows 
(what) we two (are going to do, and) whatever 
we two are thinking in our inner thoughts. 
We two will leave him when he is asleep.” 
When they came to the village, (the younger 
woman said,) ‘‘I am very tired.’”’ Thereupon 
(the older woman) said to her younger sister, 
“Thou shalt not sleep! As soon as he begins 
to snore, we two will leave him at that time.” 
And then, verily, he began to snore. So then she 
said to her younger sister, ‘‘We two will escape 
now; he is asleep now.”” So they two ran away. 
“Thou shalt watch him carefully. Do thou 
not close the door hard! He will find us two 


3 timsu- TO SHUT (of door only). 
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x-auk*> mu™hi k6’k"s ayai’. “stis ! qal- 
pa’yEmts Lqwa’mits k‘i’mhak’s, k-i’stauk's 
kd’k"s — px‘ilmisai’m.”’ temau’x mu™hi 
mEya’xauxa. k‘au’xuts-axa Inai’; ‘Lauxiya® 
la* vhaya’nix. 


kuts-si’tEk‘aux. 
tem-auk’ mu™hi 
“ipauxiya® tai® qd’tsE 


Temu™hi Lq6u’tsxa 
aili’k-aux wa® i’teli’ts. 
t!xai’nx ts-hai®k-. 


tsa’sidi. mEgami’nt _ tsa’sidi.”’ tem 
kus-auk: t!xai’nx __ ts-hai®’k:. “k-aux 
iLiya® hi’tslem. kaux hi’ke kild’t!in, 


kaux hi’ke ‘kq@’xan ya’tsi is qalxa'tsit! 
ts-Li’qayiik-. kaux hi’ke kili’t!in  ts- 
tank, k-aux ‘Liya® hi’tsLEm _ ts-lank’. 
k-aux hi’ke qa“ItE yatsi is ki'li, k-aux 


mEitsai’st is qalxa®tsit! ts-Li’qayik’, ail 
hi’ke is ki'li.” 
Temu™hi_tsqa’mt!iyi. 


3. COYOTE AND THE TWO FROG-WOMEN? 


Xa’/meEt-s-hi’tslem * ya’tsx. wa'na’ ts- 
mukwa'slik-.  ‘Liya® qaii’k-eai tqaia’IdEx. 
tem is xa’mEt-s-pi’tskum tem-auk: 


t!xai’nx ts-hai”k:, k--ayai’mi k6’k*s phai- 


nai’st is lowa’qatit-s-tsiidai’s, k-ai’l 
qiowi'i. temu™hi k-e’a_ ayai’. iLiya® 
qa*tsE ya’xau, te’mita lyai’xaiLx xe’Lk-- 
it-s-tsa’sidii kin‘wa’txaux. temau’x 
pi ‘isxa*yai’nx. “na’k'sEx-E’n = ya’xau?”’ 
kets ta’mE iLiya®  tsku*yai’x. k'Ets 


psini’k:!xekemyuk’ ts-piwi’sInsk- tem k-‘Ets 


qa’halt tskwai’tex. ‘“‘ld-E’n k‘ipst tqaia’- 
IdEx?”” — iziya’. hi’k-exan _ pxé'Itsiisa’- 
txux".” — “is intsk‘i’s-En?”’ "Sa. 
na’k‘sEx-E’n ya’xau?” — “ki’k*sin  phai- 
nai’st is tsiidai’s.” — “kveai’sa. k:-xan- 
axa a’ ha’qwawits‘ ‘k-ha’m ya’xau, sxas- 
axa yala’sautxam?”’ — ‘“‘k‘eai’sa.” tem 
kEts mu™hi xé’tsux". 


1 sis (temporal particle) + -st (inclusive dual). 

2Told by Thomas Jackson in 1913. A similar 
tradition was also obtained among the Kalapuya 
Indians. 





out.”” Then they two went to the middle of 
the sea. “If he should again overtake us here, 
we two will travel in the centre of the ocean.” 
Then they two kept on going. They two 
looked back occasionally; they two did not see 
anything. 

And now their (dual) husband woke up. 
The two (women) were already gone long ago. 
So he was thinking in his inner mind. ‘They 
two are not the only women (in this world). 
There are many (other) women.’”’ Then he 
thought in his inner mind, ‘They two shall 
not be human beings. They two shall just be 
Otters, they shall simply ‘live beneath the 
roots of the alder-tree. Their (dual) names 
shall just be Otter, their (dual) names shall 
not be People. They two shall always live in 
the water, they two shall have for a house the 
roots of the alder-tree, just close to the water.” 

And now (the story) comes to an end. 


3. COYOTE AND THE TWO FROG-WOMEN 


A man was living. (It was Coyote.) He 
had no wife. Nobody wanted him. So one 
day he decided in his inner mind that he would 
go to the coast to look for dried salmon, in 
order that he might buy it. Then, verily, he 
went. He was not going long, when he came 
upon two women (who) were digging the 
ground (for camas). Then they two re- 
peatedly hailed him. ‘Where art thou go- 
ing?” He acted as if he did not hear. Upon 
his being hailed for the third time, he seemed 
to pay attention. ‘‘What do you two want?” 
— “Nothing. We two have just been asking 
thee (a question).’”” — “What is it?” — 
“Oh, where art thou going?” — ‘To the 
coast I (am going) for the purpose of looking 
for salmon.”’ — “All right; art thou going 
to leave us two (some) on thy way, after thou 
wilt be going back?” — ‘Certainly.’ There- 
upon he departed. 


3 For example, Coyote. 
4 haqu- TO LEAVE. 
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t!axsal*yai’nx 
“ki/naux hi’te mu™hi 1a* 
k!waya’a?”’ iLiya® qa’tsE ya’xau, te’- 
mita Lkai’stsitx as la*wus ‘k‘qé’lyEm. 
temu™hi pli’xanx tem yiixayii/Lx tem 
timsiyi/Lx, k-ai’i itiya® =k lila’‘tsxam. 
tem-uk* mu™hi qaayi’Lx  ‘k'ts-sa’yiik’. 
temu™”hi = mis-uk" _—tqaai’Lx, tem-axa 
mu™hi wahayii’Lx, tem-uk* mu”hi 
li’yEqa iqingé’nx ats-sa’yik:. temu™hi 
mis it!a’msitEx, temu™hi_ tsiilqanayi’Lx, 
tem-axa mu™hii_yalsai’. 


Tem kau’k‘Ets mu™hi 


ts-hai’k’. 


Wilx mu™hi-axa_ k‘i’mhak's na’k‘eai 
ik-a’saux xe’Lk‘it-s-tsa’siddo —_—‘kin‘wa’txa. 
kEts ta’mE ixiya® ts!dwai’nx-sl6, mis-axa 
wilx ki’mhak's.  pi’iisxa*yai/nx k-au’xuts 
mu™hi xas__ tsa’sidi. “yala’sautxax-a’ 
axa?”’ ae yala’sautxan-axa.”’”  — 
“qami’nt-4 axa ham ya’xau?’”’ — ‘‘iiya® 
ha tsa*’meE.” — “xan-axa ha’qits hi®sk:.” 
— “keai’sa, ai’xEpst-i!.”’ temau’x-axa 
mu™“hi ke’a_ ayai’, temau’x 
ik-as ya’tsx. 
wahau’hinx. ‘‘pst-ii awi’Ixasxam ts!a*wa.” 
tem-uk® muha k‘ikuyi’Lx ats-tsdla’qank’. 
“siyai’tipst-uk" pstin Lok’ ‘k:ta’sin sa’yi!.” 


mu” hi 


tsqé’wiLx temau’x mu™hi 


temau’x ke’a_ _hilkwaisai’nx. temu™ hi 
mi’saux si’yaitEx ts-L6/kik-, temu™hi 
stuqwa’yut!itx! —_ats-tsiila’qank’. tem 


hi‘k-e xupii’txa tas la*wus, te’maux mu’’- 
hi cxui’Inx as_ tsa’sidiiwaux, te’maux 


mu™hi_ha’sk’Ex. tem mi’saux ha’sk:- 


istex, temau’x mu™hi yi’xt!ayux"  ts- 
spai’k-aux, temau’x mu™hi_ kii’stinx. 
mu“hai namk “kits?  hitiwai’, kis 
mu"hi spa’a kus le‘wi’, kis k:i’mhak's 
k‘ts!a’a kus spai’, kis mu™hi k‘wai‘mi 
k:i’mhak’s. 


Temu”hii mi’saux-axa_ salsxa*yai’, tem 


iit!i’xasx kwas xam®. ‘‘wa'na’ sin spai’. 
kwa'la’’ teni’x?”  temu™hi kre’a qalpai’ 


1 stqu- TO KICK. 





Now, he was constantly thinking in his 
inner mind, ‘‘(I) wonder how I am going to 
play a trick on those two?”’ He was not going 
long, when he happened to look at some yel- 
low-jackets where (they were) hanging on a 
branch. Thereupon he went to the (nest) and 
took it off (the tree), and closed it so that (the 
yellow-jackets) would not come out. Then he 
put (the nest) into his basket. And after he 
put it (into his basket), he opened (the nest) 
again and tied his basket tightly. Then, after 
he finished, he carried it like a pack, and went 
back. 

Then he came back there, where those pre- 
viously mentioned two women were digging 
the ground. He did not seem to pay any at- 
tention to (those two) after he came back. 
Then those women shouted at him, ‘‘Art thou 


on thy way home?” — “Yes, I am on my 
way home.”’ — “Is it much (what) thou art 
bringing back?”” — ‘Not very much.” — 


“Thou shalt leave some behind for us two.” 
—‘‘All right, do you two come here!’ So they 
two, verily, went, and came near to where he 
was staying. Thereupon he beckoned to 
those two. ‘‘You two shall come nearer here.” 
Then he began to untie his pack. ‘Do you 
two put your (dual) heads inside this basket!’’ 
Then they two did it, indeed. Thereupon, 
after they two put their heads inside, he 
quickly kicked his pack. Then the yellow- 
jackets just became active, whereupon the 
two women were stung, and then they two 
died. And after they two were dead, he took 
off them their (dual) female organs and left 
those two. Nunc quandocunque congressum 
habere desiderabat, terram fodebat atque 
vulvam ibidem ponebat atque ibidem co- 
habitabat. 

Then after those two (women) came to life 
again, one of them began to examine herself. 
How art thou?” 
Thereupon, verily, the other one in turn ex- 


‘“‘My female organ is gone. 


2 kets temporal particle; -a suffixed particle HERE. 








5 wula’tat. 
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iit!i’xasx tas xam*, te’mita muhi_ ita® 

hala’tsi wa'na’ spai’k’.! ‘‘a’a, Md’luptsi- 

ni’sla_ qa’sist k!wa’yEmtsx.” 

I’ k ®na’ ts-spai’k’ k 
mstE tem kus wa‘na’_ts-spal us 

tai® mu™hi i’msteE. 


4. COYOTE’S AMOROUS ADVENTURES? 
I 
Xa'met-s-hi’tslem* wilx k-aii’k’s. _ te’- 
mita LEai’sx xe’Lk‘it-s-tsa’sidii 10"’tsxaux. 


temau’x pqai’txainx. “kinau’x  hi’tE 
mu™“hi 1a* mehilkwai’si? maai’‘tsitx-i 
mu“hi ik -e’a. mEla’nxan = k‘inau’x 
iltqa’a.” tem k Ets mu™hi iqait!a’yiisx 


tem k‘Ets mu™hi silxii’nx k-aii’k’s ats- 
k-eli’sk-. yasau‘yai’nx ats-k‘eli’sk’. 
“xa-kwas mukwa’ntsit k‘Ex q6d’tsE Iqaa’- 


> 9 


yutEL1. 


Temu”™hi 
temu”’hi 


ayai’ ail is iqami‘faut. 
wilx k-aii’k’s, temu™hi qalxé’xa. 
temu“hi ~=— kiiya’Inx. temu”hi = mis 
Iq!ai’Inx, temu™hi quwi’. tem-axa 
muha Iq!a’yusinx k-aii’k's. tem pxéltsii- 
sai’. ‘‘qami’nt-A tas hi’tslkeEm?’’ — 
— “ta’xti-En sili’/kwEx?” — ‘‘iLiya® ta’xti. 
xa’mEt tai® tk-a’mka Lqali’tEx tsa*’me.” 


sind sis? 


— “J’a, 1a’-En Iqali’tex?” — “a’a, p‘ii’x 
ts-qald’nak’.”” — ‘@’a.” temu™hi__ wi'’- 
Isinx k-ai’/k's temu™hi ayai’ Leya’tstik's. 
kEts Its!iiya’tEsalx-sl6. temu™hi tipxa’- 
Inx, te’mita ‘Liya®. tsa*%’mE niinsai’. tem 
pxéltsiisa’Inx, sis ‘Liya® 4’ ts!iiya’tELi-sl6? 
tem ma’yEx. “A’a, _ ts!iiya’tELin-sl6.” 
tem pts!iitELiya’Inx-sl6.4 tem wust!inai’ 
temu”hii ayai’. temu™hii meEtsimxaxai’. 
iLiya® qa*tsE meEtsi’mxaxa, temu™hi 
ma’yEx, k:-uk® qii’siyiln is  tsExai’. 

1 Simplified for ts-spai’k-. 

2Told by Thomas Jackson in 1913. 

3Compare Boas (JAFL 11:140-141); Dixon 
(PAES 4:75);Sapir (PAES 2:11). Similar stories were 





amined herself, but likewise her female organ 
was gone. “Yes, (it was) Coyote who played 
this trick on us two.”’ 

For that reason frogs have no female or- 
gans. Only now thus (it ends). 


4. COYOTE’S AMOROUS ADVENTURES 
i 


One man (Coyote) went across the river. 
Then he saw (on the other side) two women in 
the act of bathing. So he watched those two 
on the sly. “I wonder what I can do to those 
two! Verily, (they two) are nice to look at. 
I know (what) I am going to do with those 
two.” Nunc abscindebat penem suum atque 
transmittebat. Loquebatur ad penem suum. 
“Thou shalt go in quickly into that pretty 
one.” 

Then he went on towards evening. Then 
he came to the other side, and shouted (for 
some one to take him across). Thereupon 
somebody came down to the bank after him. 
Then, when (the unknown person) crossed 
over to him, he got into the canoe. And then 
(the ferryman) came across with him. Then 
(Coyote) asked, “Are there many people 
here?”’ — ‘“‘Yes.’”’ — ‘What are they all do- 
ing?” — “Nothing at all. Only one girl who 
has attained the age of puberty is very sick.” 

— “Oh, what ails her?” — “Well, her 
abdomen has swollen up.” — ‘Oh!’ So 
then he was arrived with at the other side, 
whereupon he went towards the village. He 
acted (like) a medicine-man. Then food was 
placed before him, but he did not eat much. 
Then he was asked if he were a medicine-man. 
And he said, ‘Yes, I am a medicine-man.”’ 
Then he was asked to try (his skill as a) 
medicine-man. So he agreed, and went (into 
the house). Then he began to doctor. He 
was not doctoring long, when he said that a 
partition should be put in front (of the sick 


also recorded among the Molala, Thompson River, and 
Kwakiutl Indians. 
4 Passive. 
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temu”hii = kre’a__siimsti’Inx. temu™’hii | person). Thereupon it was done so. So then 
qalpai’ tsi’/lhidux*. “ha’mk-ix,! ha’mk-ix, | he began to sing his song: “‘Come together, 
ha’mk‘ix!” temu™hi = aini’siiwitxai’ as | come together, come together!” Then the 
mukwa‘sli. “ana’+, ta’Itqaix-E’n tsa*ti | woman (whom he was doctoring) attempted to 
a’sin ma’hats?” ts-yEai’sk’ ats-Li’yak’. | cry. ‘Well, what on earth is he doing to my 
iLiya® qa’tsE temu™hi k’eai’. tem-axa | child?” (those were) the words of her mother. 
mu™hi yixé’Inx as tsExai’. “ma’yEx | Then (it was) not long, when he finished. 
mis keai’ mu™hi _ limtsi’mxaxamt.” | Thereupon the partition was removed. ‘‘He 
tem-axa mu™hi qal‘k‘ai’. _La’qayii-axa? | said that he was now through doctoring.”” And 
mu”hi _ tsimtsi’mxaxak-.$ tem kets | then he ran away. Now, his subject for doc- 
mu”hi qal‘k-ai’. xiits hi’ke mis qai’- | toring became well after he ran away. As 
slo, temu™hi xé’tsux®. soon as daylight appeared, he started out. 
II II 

Temu”hi‘ qalpai’ wilx is tsa’mst And then he came again to another river. 
na’tk:i. temu™hi ayai’. te’mita LkEai’sx | Then he went on. Soon he saw two women 
as tsa’sidi k‘aux 1i’tsxa. “‘ki’‘naux | who were bathing. ‘‘(I) wonder in what way I 
hi’‘te muha 14% k!waya’a? 4’a, kin | can fool thosetwo! Yes, (disguised) as a child 
qa’halt ma’hats k:!ai’tiyut!£’mxus 5 | I will float in a canoe.’’ Then he floated in a 
mukwi'st-auk-.” tem k‘Ets muhi | basket, crying all the time. Then the two 
laai’tiyit!em as meta’lkust!xati,® kets | women saw the basket as it was floating, 
a/niyux”” temau’x LEai’sx xas_ tsa’sidii | whereupon they two went to look at it. And, 


as meta’Ikust!xatii' k-!aya’tauyEm, temau’x 
mu”hi pili’‘xanx. te’mita mu”hi ke’a 
hauwi'tit-s-ma’hats. temau’x mu™hi 
k: !6qudiyii’Lx, temau’x mu”™hi 
pxé’ pxéltsiisi’It !xa. “kist  iltqa’a-En? 
xukwai'tist-auk: a’! temau’x mu™hi 
ke’a_ imsti’nx. tem mi’sxwauk:? tha’- 
kwai’tex, kets  yai’x-auk’ is _ hai? 
a’niyux*". kts hi’ke hauk’s  tsila’‘tal. 
ihiya® qa*tsE tsila“tal hauk’s, te’mitak® 
pa’kantxai. “‘pqani’sEx!® qd/tsE  k‘Ets 
ta Lxama’k‘ink-alsx.””’ temu™hi Lxauwai’- 
stex ya’sau: ‘‘i’k'Ex-E’n? tas S*i’ku 
yai’tsxa ham _hilkwai’s.’’ ® tem k’‘Ets 
mu”hii tsiqii’xa. “hé+, tsilhi*nak" tas 
tk-a’mk‘ta.”’ 


Tai® muha. 

1 mk*- TO JOIN. 

2 aqg- TO BE WELL. 

3 Contracted for ts-metsi’mxaxak:. 

4 Compare Boas (JAFL 11:145); Sapir (PAES 2:3). 
5 ait- TO DRIFT. 

8 ta’lkust! RECEPTACLE. 





verily, a young child (was in that basket). 
Then they two took hold of it, and began to 
ask each other, ‘‘What shall we two do with 
it? Pray, let us take it out (from the basket)!” 
So, verily, they two did this. And after they 
two had taken it out, (the child) kept on cry- 
ing very hard. It was just reaching out (with 
its hands) everywhere. It was not reaching 
out everywhere (very) long, cum vulvam 
(puellae quae infantem tenebat) tangere 
inchoaret. ‘“‘What a nasty thing! Why! it is 
bent upon mischief!” Thereupon it was 
thrown (away, and the two girls) kept on say- 
ing, ‘Who art thou? Thy actions are differ- 
ent (from) those (of) S*i’ku.’’ And then 
(Coyote) laughed. “Hey! macilenta est vulva 
puellae eae.” 
Only now (it ends). 


7 Transposed for mi'saux-auk:. 

8 A term denoting anger, and corresponding to the 
English expletive ‘‘ ’S’- death!”’ 

9 This sentence is not correct; for, as a matter of fact, 
S‘iiku, the Transformer, tried to perform a similar trick. 
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REVIEWS 


LINGUISTIC PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU 
oF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, A GENERAL 
REVIEW 
IF only by virtue of its historical position, 

the Bureau of American Ethnology is easily the 

most prominent American institution engaged 
in scientific research and publication on the 
ethnology, archeology, physical anthropology, 
and linguistics of the natives of America, 
particularly of the tribes north of Mexico. 

For linguistic students there is cause for 

congratulation that from the very first the 

Bureau has devoted a considerable share of 

its attention to the study of the languages of 

these tribes. For this policy they must ever 
remain thankful to the founder of the Bureau, 

J. W. Powell, who, though not a linguist, 

clearly perceived the value of linguistic data 

to Americanistic studies. He himself set the 
ball rolling with his “Introduction to the 

Study of Indian Languages,’”’ published in 

1877. Since then there has been a steady 

stream of Bureau linguistic publications, of 

varying interest and importance, but, on the 
whole, of constantly increasing merit, until 
the total output has reached the respectable 
figure of well-nigh ten thousand printed pages. 
It is now just forty years since the Bureau, or 
rather its immediate government precursor, 
published the “Introduction” referred to, so 
that this would seem to be an appropriate 
enough time to get a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole linguistic output. A specific review of 
each and every publication would be both 
useless and impossible, but perhaps a few 
general impressions may not be without value. 

The publications themselves are listed in the 

following bibliography. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BUREAU PUBLICATIONS IN 
AMERICAN INDIAN LINGUISTICS 


I. General 


I. POWELL, J. W. Introduction to the Study of 
Indian Languages, with Words, Phrases and 
Sentences to be collected (Washington, BBAE, 
Government Printing Office, 1877 : 1-104; 2d 
edition, 1880 : 1-228). 

2. Dorsey, J. O.; Gatscuet, A. S.; and Riaos, S. R. 
Illustration of the Method of Recording Indian 
Languages (RBAE 1 [1881] : 579-589). 

3. PowELL, J. W. On the Evolution of Language, as 
exhibited in the Specialization of the Grammatic 
Processes, the Differentiation of the Parts of 
Speech, and the Integration of the Sentence; 
from a Study of Indian Languages (Jbid., 1-16). 

4. — Philology, or the Science of Activities designed 
for Expression (RBAE 20 [1903] : cxxxix—clxx). 

5. Boas, Franz. Introduction (Handbook of Ameri- 
can Indian Languages, BBAE 40 [pt. 1, 1911]: 
I-83). 


II. Bibliography 


6. PILuinG, J.C. Catalogue of Linguistic Manuscripts 
in the Library of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(RBAE 1 [1881] : 553-577). 

7. — Proof-sheets of a Bibliography of the Languages 
of the North American Indians (Distributed 
only to collaborators) (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1885 : 1-1135). 

8. — Bibliography of the Siouan Languages (BBAE 5 
[1887] : 1-87). 

9. — Bibliography of the Eskimo Language (BBAE 1 
(1887] : 1-116). 

10. — Bibliography of the Iroquoian Languages(BBAE 
6 [1888] : 1-208). 

11. — Bibliography of the Muskhogean Languages 
(BBAE 9g [1889] : 1-114). 

12. — Bibliography of the Algonquian Languages 
(BBAE 13 [1891] : 1-614). 

13. — Bibliography of the Athapascan Languages 
(BBAE 14 [1892] : 1-125). 

14. — Bibliography of the Salishan Languages (BBAE 
16 [1893] : 1-86). 

15. — Bibliography of the Wakashan Languages 
(BBAE 1g [1894] : 1-70). 
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Innuit: a Series obtained from Natives of Cum- | 48. Gopparp, P. E. Athapascan (Hupa), in Handbook 
berland Inlet (Appendix, CNAE 1 [pt. 1, 1877] : of American Indian Languages (BBAE 40 [pt. 1, 
117-119). 1911] : 85-158). 

31. Gipps, GEorGE; and Dati, W. H. Comparative | 49, Swanton, Joan R. Tlingit (BBAE 40 [pt. 1] : 159- 

Vocabularies (Tribes of the Extreme Northwest) 204). 
vg ye on ges _ 1, a ea 1 | 5° — Haida (BBAE 4o [pt. 1] : 205-282). 

32. GiBBs, GEORGE. ictionary o e Niskwalli ine Axe. 
(Niskwalli-English and English-Niskwalli) (Ap- | 5* ae ey Tas SE go '2) *' 203 
pendix, CNAE 1 [pt. 2, 1877] : 285-361). ee ; 

33. Gripss, G.; Totmie, W. F.; and MENGARINI, G. =_ Kwakiut! (BBAE 40 [pt. 1] : 423-557). 

Tribes of Western Washington and Northwest- | 53- — Chinook (BBAE 40 [pt. 1] : 559-677). 
ern Oregon; Vocabularies (Appendix, CNAE 1 | 54. Drxon, R. B. Maidu (BBAE 40 [pt. 1]: 679-734). 
[pt. 2, 1877] : 247-283). 55. Jones, Wm. (revised by Truman Michelson). 

34. Powers, STEPHEN. Tribes of California; Appen- Algonquian (Fox) (BBAE 40 [pt. 1] : 735-873). 
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875-965). 
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57. THALBITZER, Witt1AM. Eskimo (BBAE 40 [pt. 1]: 
967-1069). 

58. Saprr, EpwarD. The Takelma Language of South- 
western Oregon, in Handbook of American In- 
dian Languages (BBAE 40 [pt. 2, 1912]: 1-296). 

59. FRACHTENBERG, L. J. Coos (BBAE 40 [pt. 2, 
1914] : 297-429). 

59a. — Siuslawan (Lower Umpqua) (BBAE 40 [pt. 2, 
1917] : 431-629). 

VI. Comparative Linguistics 

60. PowELL, J. W. Indian Linguistic Families of 
America North of Mexico. (RBAE 7 [1891] : 1- 
142). 

61. Hewitt, J. N. B. Comparative Lexicology [of Seri 
and Yuman] (RBAE 17 [1898] : 299*-344"*). 

62. SwaNTON, J. R. Social Condition, Beliefs, and 
Linguistic Relationship of the Tlingit Indians 
(Relationship between the Tlingit and Haida 
Languages, RBAE 26 [1908] : 472-485). 

63. THomas, Cyrus; and Swanton, J. R. Indian 
Languages of Mexico and Central America, and 
their Geographical Distribution (BBAE 44 
[1911] : 1-108). 

64. MICHELSON, TRUMAN. Preliminary Report on the 
Linguistic Classification of Algonquian Tribes 
(RBAE 28 [1912] : 221-290 b). 


In brief, 370 pages are devoted to linguistic 
papers of a general nature, 1526 pages to 
linguistic bibliographies (not counting No. 7), 
2612 pages to Indian text (including connected 
English translations), 3007 pages to lexical 
material, 2211 pages to grammatical studies, 
and 382 pages to comparative linguistics. Nor 
is this all, for a very considerable body of lexical 
and text material (chiefly songs and short ritual- 
istic texts) is scattered up and down various 
ethnological monographs (for example, in 
Miss Fletcher’s “Hako Ceremony,” Mrs. 
Stevenson’s ‘‘Zufii Indians,” J. P. Harring- 
ton’s “Ethnogeography of the Tewa Indians,”’ 
and elsewhere). Moreover, there is much 
unpublished manuscript of a linguistic nature 
in the hands of the Bureau, some of which 
has been drawn upon for the published 
papers.! As regards mere bulk, the linguistic 

1And let us not forget that not a few linguistic 
papers and monographs published in anthropological 
journals and in the anthropological series of other 


institutions were based on material obtained under 
the auspices of the Bureau. 





output of the Bureau is impressive enough, 
even when allowance is made for a consider- 
able share of material (such as Nos. 6-16) that 
is intended merely as a help for scientific re- 
search. Nor should we forget that lexical and 
text matter, the indispensable raw material 
of all linguistic studies, is necessarily a some- 
what forbidding item from the quantitative 
standpoint. The total readable volume of 
linguistic contributions (aside from transla- 
tions of texts) boils down, therefore, to hardly 
more than a fourth of the whole. 

How about quality? It is a thankless, 
certainly a somewhat dangerous, proceeding 
to pronounce judgment right and left wise- 
acre-fashion, so much depending on personal 
bias and the peculiar circumstances attending 
each publication. Nevertheless it seems safe 
to say that in quality the Bureau linguistic 
publications run a very long gamut indeed, 
extending all the way from the distressing 
amateurishness of, say, No. 34, to work 
exemplified, say, in No. 57, of as high a 
standard of phonetic finish and morphological 
insight as one could hope to find anywhere in 
descriptive linguistic literature. As these 
examples indicate, the general standard has 
improved with time, as was indeed to be 
expected on general principles. Yet this is 
not unreservedly true, for I should consider it 
beyond dispute that, for instance, J. O. 
Dorsey’s text material (Nos. 18 and 19) can 
more than hold its own in comparison with 
much that followed. 

Any general criticism of the linguistics of 
the Bureau should be tempered by three 
considerations. In the first place, much of 
the output is the work of men who were 
either not trained in linguistic methods at all, 
or, at any rate, did not receive a training 
rigorous enough to set them the highest 
desirable standard of accomplishment. Under 
the circumstances in which the scientific 
activities of the Bureau were launched, this 
is perfectly excusable; for most of the trained 
linguists were and still largely are men devoted 
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to specialist researches of a more traditional 
color, — men who shrink from the serious 
study of languages spoken by mere Indians 
with the same amusing helplessness that the 
conventional classicist seems to betray when 
he gets a whiff of modern ethnological method. 
The Bureau could not pick and choose, it had 
to avail itself of the services of such enthusi- 
asts as could be found. In the second place, 
the languages studied by the Bureau were in 
most cases a veritable terra incognita when 
first handled by its investigators. It was not, 
as had already come to be the case among the 
Semitists and Indogermanists, a question of 
refined morphologic analyses and of subtle 
phonetic determinations. The problems were 
rougher and more fundamental, in many ways 
all the more fascinating on that account. The 
vast number of aboriginal American languages 
had to be roughly compared with one another, 
and grouped into at least temporarily exclu- 
sive “‘stocks;” the phonetic systems, vocabu- 
laries, and structures of these languages had 
to be painfully worked out point by point; 
the oral literature of the Indians had to be 
slowly recorded in the form of texts which 


might serve as a bona fide basis for the gram- | 


matical superstructures built out of the raw 
materials of field-work. The subject of 
North American linguistics was, when Powell 
first took the work in hand, a tangled thicket 
with few discernible trails; now, chiefly 
through the labors of the Bureau itself, trails 
have been blazed all through the thicket, and, 
though there are still many clumps of virgin 
forest, most of the trees have been felled, and 
a good part of the land turned over to agri- 
cultural uses. Finally, there is a third con- 
sideration, in part already anticipated, that 
makes any direct comparison of American 
Indian linguistic work with that of, say, 
most Indogermanic philologists highly mis- 
leading. The latter deals chiefly with written 
records whose accuracy is beyond personal 
control, the former includes and is further 
based on field-records for whose accuracy the 





Americanist is himself responsible. There is 
therefore no use contrasting the breathless 
finesse of a German Lautschieber with the 
relatively rough-and-ready carrying-on of the 
majority of Indian linguists. One can be 
sword-maker and swordsman too, but is not 
likely to be equally clever at both jobs. 
Anyway, most of us have a shrewd suspicion 
that many a renowned denizen of the German 
universities, impressive in his balancing of 
imponderable phonologic nuances, would find 
himself sadly up a tree when confronted with 
the live problems of an intricate Indian lan- 
guage that he was forced to study by pure 
induction. In spite of the difficulties that we 
have mentioned, the general level of quality 
in the linguistic publications of the Bureau 
must be admitted to be high. 

The corner-stone of the linguistic edifice in 
aboriginal North America, one might almost 
say of North American anthropology gener- 
ally, is Powell’s ‘Indian Linguistic Families 
of America North of Mexico” (No. 60 of the 
bibliography). Though the work generally 
passes under Powell’s name, it is of course a 
compilation based on the labors of several 
members of the Bureau staff. This monu- 
mental work, with its appended map, has 
served, and on the whole still serves, as the 
basis of all classificatory work in North 
American linguistics, secondarily (and less 
justly) in ethnology as well. Despite its 
inevitable errors of detail, it has proved itself 
to be an eminently reliable guide. The lines 
of linguistic cleavage laid down in it still have 
a fundamental significance, though the inter- 
pretation of these lines of cleavage has been 
somewhat modified by recent research. There 
can now be no reasonable doubt that the 
“stocks” of Powell’s linguistic map are not 
all to be taken in the mutually exclusive 
sense in which he defined them. New 
syntheses are forced upon us by further 
investigation, the terrifying complexity dis- 
closed on Powell’s map progressively yielding 
to simplification. On the basis of evidence 
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already present, and of advance statements 
whose validity remains to be demonstrated, 
I should say that the 57 distinct stocks 
recognized on the revised linguistic map of 
the Bureau may be expected to re-arrange 
themselves into perhaps not more than 16, or 
even less. Always bear in mind, however, 
that the great divisions recognized by Powell 
still have significance, only that many of them 
are now to be understood as major subdivis- 
ions of larger linguistic units. While nothing 
is further from my mind than to minimize 
the great usefulness of Powell’s classification, 
I may be pardoned for regretting the too 
definitive and dogmatic form in which it was 
presented. This has had the effect until 
recently of discouraging further researches 
into the problem of linguistic groupings in 
America. It is always dangerous to erect a 
formidable structure on a largely negative 
basis, for one tends to interpret it as a positive 
and finished accomplishment. However, I 
would freely grant that the services rendered 
by Powell’s classification have far outweighed 
its deterrent influence. A thoroughly revised 
map of linguistic stocks north of Mexico will 
sooner or later have to be issued; but it is as 
well not to be too precipitate about this, as 
the whole subject of the genetic classification 
of Indian languages is at present in a state of 
flux. 

In reviewing the linguistic publications of 
the Bureau as a whole, we have a right to ask 
three leading questions: Is the standard of 
phonetic accuracy adopted in the recording of 
the languages adequate? Are the grammars 
of these languages so presented as to convey 
a satisfactory notion of the fundamental 
characteristics of their structure? and, Have 
various languages been treated from the com- 
parative standpoint, so as to suggest histori- 
cal perspectives transcending those obtained 
from the intensive study of particular lan- 
guages? Let us briefly consider each of these 
queries. 





Early in its career the Bureau outlined a 
phonetic alphabet, which, as compared with 
the best that phonetic research at the time 
had to offer, was quite inadequate, but which 
was so vast an improvement on the amateur- 
ish methods in vogue for recording Indian 
words, that its adoption must be considered a 
great step forward in the study of American 
Indian linguistics. It has undoubtedly done 
good work in its day, and must be taken as 
the basis for further improvements. However, 
as itwas framed without any very deep knowl- 
edge of the actual phonetic problems pre- 
sented by American languages, many of 
which are of exceptional difficulty and com- 
plexity in this respect, field investigators 
soon found it impossible to give an even 
approximately adequate idea of the requisite 
phonetic facts without straining its resources. 
In this way new symbols were added from 
time to time by various investigators, and 
the accuracy of linguistic notation, limited 
naturally by the native abilities of the record- 
ers, grew apace. It is difficult to dispose of 
the phonetic quality of the series in a word. 
It is hardly fair to lay stress on the orthog- 
raphies of some of the earlier works; e.g., 
Nos. 30-34 and 44. On the other hand, I do 
not think one could candidly say that much 
even of the more-recent work is as good as we 
should like to have it (Nos. 18, 52, and 57 
probably about represent the high-water 
mark). The general run of the linguistic 
papers might be not unfairly described as 
“reasonably good’’ in phonetic respects, 
certainly no better. 

Had a really scientific and reasonably 
complete phonetic alphabet been adopted 
earlier in the life of the Bureau, I believe the 
phonetic standard of some of the later 
linguistic work done under its auspices would 
have been even higher than it is. Experience 
shows that a field-worker tends, in his hearing 
of unfamiliar sounds, to be influenced by the 
standard phonetic scheme that has made 
itself at home in his inner ear; he will assimi- 
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late to this scheme more readily than recog- 
nize and record as distinctive elements sounds 
not already provided for. For this reason the 
new phonetic scheme adopted by a committee 
of the American Anthropological Association, 
and recently published in the ‘‘Miscellaneous 
Collections of the Smithsonian Institution,’’ 1 
is timely, and, let us hope, adequate. I 
believe that the Bureau cannot do better 
than adopt it as the standard alphabet for its 
future publications. While a fetich should 
not be made of uniformity in orthographic 
matters, I do not think it is altogether wise 
to indulge in too many individual vagaries. 

It is in morphology that I think the Bureau 
has done its most valuable linguistic work. 
Chiefly under the enthusiastic guidance of 
Boas, we have presented to us in Nos. 48-59 
(other sketches, such as Kutenai, Alsea, 
Siuslaw, and Paiute, are to follow) an excel- 
lent set of descriptive analyses of the struc- 
tures of several Indian languages. How 
excellent, on the whole, they are, may be best 
gathered by contrasting them with the con- 
ventional grammatical treatment with a 
Latin bias, that we find in so many of the 
older Indian grammars (No. 47 is not alto- 
gether free from this bias). ‘“The Handbook 
of American Indian Languages” is, indeed, 
easily the most significant linguistic achieve- 
ment of the Bureau; taking it all in all, it 
probably marks the crest up to the present of 
research in American Indian linguistics, and 
at the same time constitutes one of the really 
important monuments to Boas’s versatility as 
anthropologist. It would be idle to pretend 
that all are equally good, or that any one, 
indeed, is altogether perfect. Many valid 
criticisms could be made of all or most of 
them; but they certainly do succeed, for all 
that, in giving a vivid picture of the exuberant 


1Phonetic Transcription of Indian Languages, 
Report of Committee of American Anthropological 
Association (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 
vol. 66, no. 6, 1916), 15 pp. and 2 tables. 





variety and distinctiveness of American 
Indian linguistic morphology. To the lin- 
guistic psychologist and to the comparative 
philologist alike it is certainly something very 
like an esthetic delight to have clearly 
revealed to him, for instance, two such unique 
linguistic organisms as those described in Nos. 
48 and 51. 

One cannot with such enthusiastic affirma- 
tion answer the third of our leading questions. 
Nos. 60 and 63 are really studies in linguistic 
geography and classification rather than in 
comparative philology proper, though they 
constitute a necessary preliminary to the 
latter type of investigation. No. 61 is a 
purely negative and rather fruitless type of 
linguistic research; while No. 62, despite its 
more positive outlook, is too hesitating and 
incomplete a presentation of evidence to merit 
unqualified praise. This leaves No. 64 as the 
only really serious work yet undertaken by 
the Bureau in comparative linguistics; and 
even this, valuable as it is, is too restricted in 
scope to mark a very notable advance. The 
truth. is, that the Bureau has not yet fairly 
reached the comparative stage of linguistic 
work, but is still, and for quite some time to 
come necessarily will be, mainly concerned 
with purely descriptive labors. Nevertheless, 
I do not believe that this almost total lack of 
emphasis on comparative work is altogether 
due to the fact that so much remains tq be 
done in the amassing of lexical and text 
materials and in the analysis of individual 
morphologies. Comparative work in linguis- 
tics, if it is to be of any scientific value, re- 
quires a keenly sensitive historical conscious- 
ness in the handling of linguistic phenomena. 
It is precisely the historical interpretation of 
cultural elements, however, that has up to 
the recent past been most conspicuously 
absent in Americanistic work. The lack of 
linguistic studies of a comparative nature is 
merely a symptom of this general defect. 


E. SAPIR. 
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UHLENBECK, C. C., Het Passieve Karakter 
van het Verbum Transitivum of van het 
Verbum <Actionis in Talen van Noord- 
Amerika (‘‘The Passive Character of the 
Transitive Verb or of the Active Verb in 
Languages of North America”’). Reprinted 
from ‘‘Verslagen en Mededeelingen der 
Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
Afdeeling Letterkunde, 5° Reeks, Deel II,” 
“187-216. Amsterdam, 1916. 


In this highly suggestive and important 
paper the distinguished Dutch philologist 
Uhlenbeck undertakes to show that in many 
American languages (as, for example, also in 
Basque) the transitive verb or verb of action 
is not fundamentally active in voice, but 
rather passive; that the logical subject (from 
our own point of view) is-really a sort of 
instrumental, or, better, agentive; and that 
the logical object is grammatically the 
subject of a passive verb. Thus, in a sentence 
like I KILLED HIM, the primary idea expressed 
by the verb-stem is BEING KILLED rather than 
KILLING: whence it follows that the I is really 
an agentive (BY ME, THROUGH MY MEDIATION), 
and that the Hmm is best rendered as a sub- 
jective HE: HE WAS KILLED By ME. Uhlenbeck 
does not assume this interpretation to hold 
generally for America, but is careful to point 
out that in a number of American languages 
(e.g-- Klamath and Maidu) we have true 
active forms. Nevertheless, he looks upon 
the passive conception of the logically transi- 
tive or active verb as belonging to a particu- 
larly primitive stage of linguistic evolution. 
Even where a newer conception has sup- 
planted the old, he sometimes finds reason 
to believe that the latter may still be traced 
in survival phenomena. In other words, he 
believes that the passive verb as funda- 
mental concept belongs to the same group 
of antique linguistic phenomena as, say, 
grammatical gender. 

I think it would be doing Uhlenbeck no 
injustice to say that his main interest in 





writing the paper was not a strictly philo- 
logical one, but rather to contribute to 
ethno-psychologic speculation on the basis 
of linguistic data. The gist of the paper, 
together with Uhlenbeck’s ‘psychological 
interpretation of the linguistic facts and the 
inferences made by him, is given towards the 
end (pp. 213-215), and it seems advisable to 
quote from this passage in some detail: “The 
pronominal elements in conjugation present, 
as we have already noted more than once, a 
certain case-value. In the languages with 
passive conception of the so-called active, or 
of only the transitive, verb, two case-values 
are to be clearly distinguished in the pro- 
nominal affixes; namely, that of a casus 
energeticus and that of a casus inertie. Each 
of these two is found in two varieties, accord- 
ing to whether the whole active verb, or only 
the transitive verb, is passively conceived. 
The energetic, in other words, may be a 
transitive case (as, for example, in Basque), 
in which case it has an intransitive case 
opposed to it; or, as case of the logical sub- 
ject in all verbs of action, it may be an active 
case (as, for example, in Dakota), in which in- 
stance it may be contrasted with an inactive 
case. It is easy to discover the nature of the 
casus tnertie, whether intransitive or inactive. 
It is the case of him who or that which is, or 
gets to be, in a certain state, aside from his 
(or its) own will and without his (or its) own 
participation, whether under the influence of 
a stronger person or thing or as if it were of 
himself (or itself). But what is the essential 
nature of the energetic case? It is a case of 
instrumental-like character, but nevertheless 
to be clearly distinguished from an ordinary 
instrumental. One might call the energetic 
the case of the primary instrument; the 
ordinary instrumental, that of the secondary 
instrument. For the primitive linguistic 
feeling, the real agent is a hidden power. It 
acts via the apparent agent, the primary 
instrument, which again can itself make use 
of a secondary tool. Take, for example, a 
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sentence like HE KILLS THE BIRD WITH A 
STONE. A Blackfoot would express this in 
the following manner: THE BIRD BY-MEANS- 
OF-IS-KILLED-BY-HIM A STONE. He who kills 
is what is generally called the ‘agent,’ but 
in truth is only the apparent agent, the pri- 
mary instrument, which is itself controlled by 
a hidden power. The apparent agent, al- 
though itself dependent, works on the logical 
object (i.e., the grammatical subject) by its 
own emanating orenda; and even when it is 
the logical subject of an intransitive action,— 
which is often the case in the mentality of 
peoples that recognize the contrast, not of 
transitive and intransitive, but of active and 
inactive,—it works similarly by virtue of the 
same outstreaming mystic power. Therefore 
the energetic case, the exclusively transitive 
as well as the general active, can be called 
casus emanativus or ‘case of outstreaming 
power.’ When it is an active case, it can be 
more closely defined as the ‘case of operative 
power;’ when it is a transitive, as the case of 
power that operates on something else.” 

For us the main point of value in the paper 
is the fact that Uhlenbeck has striven to 
explain three distinct linguistic phenomena, 
each of which had been abundantly recog- 
nized as such, as symptomatic of one funda- 
mental feature,—the passivity of the so-called 
transitive and active verbs. These phe- 
nomena are the close morphological resem- 
blance in certain languages between normal 
passive forms and at least certain transitive 
forms; the classification of verb-stems on the 
basis of singularity or plurality, according to 
the number of the intransitive subject and 
transitive object; and the frequent classifica- 
tion of pronominal elements into two groups 
that do not correspond to our normal sub- 
jective and objective (i.e., either into in- 
transitive subject and transitive object versus 
transitive subject, or into inactive subje:t 
and transitive object versus active subject). 
A few remarks on each of these points. 


Uhlenbeck’s data for the first class of evi- 
dence are taken from Algonkin alone (Ojibwa 
and Blackfoot; Michelson’s corroborative evi- 
dence for Fox is also referred to). For certain 
Algonkin verb-forms there can, indeed, be no 
doubt that Uhlenbeck’s findings are correct; 
but frankly I do not see that he has succeeded 
in showing that the Algonkin transitive as a 
whole needs to be interpreted asa passive. I 
would tend rather to feel that certain true pas- 
sives had been dragged for purely paradigmatic 
reasons into transitive company; e.g., Jones’s 
Fox form for HE—ME is evidently identical with 
his I as passive subject, and has morpholog- 
ically nothing to do with such true pronom- 
inally compound transitive. forms as THOU— 
ME. That the passive is unrelated to the true 
transitive in Fox, seems to me to be strongly 
suggested by the occurrence of two morpho- 
logically very distinct forms for the combin- 
ation of two third persons,—a true transitive 
(e.g., HE SEES HIM), and a passive of the same 
structure as the HE—ME and similar forms 
already instanced (this passive occurs in two 
distinct forms,—an agentive, HE IS SEEN BY HIM; 
and a non-agentive, HE IS SEEN indefinitely). 
However, there no doubt are languages whose 
whole transitive is morphologically a true 
passive. This is notably the case with Yana, 
in which such a form as HE SEES ME is quite 
evidently to be interpreted as meaning 
properly I AM SEEN BY HIM; THOU SEEST ME, 
as I AM SEEN (BY THEE is merely implied); 
I SEE THEE, aS THOU ART SEEN (BY ME is merely 
implied); and so on. Yet even where there 
is a close morphological resemblance between 
transitives and passives, it does not always 
follow that the transitives are of passive origin. 
Thus, in Takelma such a form as HE SEES ME 
is closely related to I AM SEEN, but is not 
derived from it. On the contrary, the passive 
is formed from the transitive by means of a 
suffix which differs for various tense-modes. 
Hence it seems plausible to interpret it as a 
sort of impersonal, though there is a true 
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Takelma, besides. At any rate, the pro- 
nominal object of the transitive cannot in 
Takelma well be interpreted as the subject of 
a passive, for the simple reason that it shows 
no resemblance to the intransitive subject, 
which differs in turn from the transitive 
subject. This and other examples that might 
be adduced show conclusively that evidence 
of the relation between passive and transitive 
forms cannot without further ado be used to 
demonstrate the passive origin of the transi- 
tive. Morphological evidence for such an 
origin undoubtedly exists in some cases, but 
hardly so abundantly as to establish the 
general validity of Uhlenbeck’s main thesis. 

That in those American languages that 
distinguish singular and plural verb-stems 
the determining factor is not altogether the 
number of the subject, but, where the verb is 
transitive, the number of the object, is well 
known to Americanists. Uhlenbeck quotes ex- 
amples from Athapascan, Haida, Tsimshian, 
Chinook, Coos, and Pomo. Naturally there 
are many other languages that present the 
same feature. Uhlenbeck considers it as a 
reflex of the primarily passive nature of the 
transitive verb; the logical object of an action 
being psychologically, and in many cases 
grammatically, the subject of the passive 
form of the action, and hence directly com- 
parable to the subject of an intransitive verb. 
A rapid survey of American languages classi- 
fying verb-stems in the manner described 
soon discloses the fact, however, that there is 
no clear correlation between this feature and 
the classification of pronominal affixes into 
transitive versus intransitive, or into active 
versus inactive, as contrasted with subjective 
versus objective. Thus, while Haida classifies 
its pronominal elements into active and 
inactive (to use Uhlenbeck’s terminology), 
and Tsimshian and Chinook into transitive 
and intransitive, there are not a few languages 
of subjective versus objective pronominal 
classification that recognize precisely the 
same feature of number-classification of 





verbs as these languages. Shoshonean, for 
example, is a group of languages (I speak 
chiefly for Southern Paiute) that rigidly 
classifies its pronouns into subjective and 
objective; yet it makes an unusually liberal 
use of verb-stems that are distinct for singular 
and plural, singularity or plurality of the 
transitive verb being, as usual, determined by 
the object. One way out of the difficulty is 
to assume, as Uhlenbeck is evidently. inclined 
to do, that in such languages as Shoshonean 
and Klamath the present classification of 
pronominal elements is a secondary feature, 
and that the numerical classification of verb- 
stems reflects an older status of pronominal 
classification. As I see no warrant for such 
an inference, I prefer to doubt seriously 
whether the two features are causally related. 
On general psychological principles, it seems 
likely enough that transitive activities are 
necessarily more closely connected in experi- 
ence with the object than with the subject. 
A passive interpretation of the transitive is 
hardly necessary. I would suggest, however, 
that the link between the subjectively deter- 
mined intransitive and the objectively deter- 
mined transitive verbs lies in the the causative 
origin of many transitives. If TO KILL is 
really in origin TO CAUSE TO DIE, then the 
difference between ONE MAN DYING and 
SEVERAL DYING would necessarily have to 
be reflected in a difference between CAUSING 
ONE MAN TO DIE, KILLING ONE MAN, and 
CAUSING SEVERAL TO DIE, KILLING SEVERAL. 
And, indeed, a survey of transitive verb-stems 
that recognize a distinction of number shows 
that they consist chiefly, if not entirely, of 
such as can be, in part even morphologically, 
explained as causative derivatives of intransi- 
tives. If such causatives be taken as a start- 
ing-point for number-discrimination in the 
object, other types of transitive with number- 
discrimination, if such exist, might be 


explained as due to analogy. 
The greater part of Uhlenbeck’s paper is 
taken up with his third class of evidence, the 
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classification of pronominal affixes. The 
Basque forms (intransitive subject and transi- 
tive object versus transitive subject) are 
taken as his starting-point, and attention is 
called to parallels in Eskimo and, hypotheti- 
cally, an inferred stage in Indogermanic. The 
Indian forms are quoted from Tlingit, Haida, 
Tsimshian,-Chinook, Muskhogean, and Siouan. 
Riggs’s Dakota evidence, in particular, is 
presented in great detail; the conclusion 
arrived at being that all active verbs are 
passives in nature, the logical subject being 
really an agentive. Comparison with other 
Siouan dialects (Hidatsa, Ponca, Winnebago, 
Tutelo) shows the pronominal peculiarities of 
Dakota to be general to Siouan; the Catawba 
evidence throws no light on the subject (I 
cannot refrain, in passing, from remarking 
that there is no bit of American Indian 
linguistic research that more urgently needs 
doing than the preparation in the field of a 
Catawba grammar; Gatschet’s sketch is 
worthless). It follows clearly enough from 
Uhlenbeck’s evidence, which could no doubt 
be greatly augmented, that the ordinary 
contrast between subject and object does not 
hold in these languages; but I do not see that 
the interpretation of the transitive or active 
verb as a passive is a necessary one. At 
least two other possibilities seem open. 
Uhlenbeck’s casus inertig may be an intrinsi- 
cally caseless form which takes on all functions 
not specifically covered by the transitive or 
active case (subject of transitive or active 
verb); in other words, the 1 of I SLEEP, and 
the ME of HE KILLS ME may be identical in 
form, not because of any identity of verb- 
morphology, but merely by way of contrast 
to the distinctively transitive form of the 1 of 
I KILL HIM. This explanation would probably 
imply a previous stage of complete lack of 
pronominal differentiation. Secondly, instead 
of interpreting the object of the transitive 
verb as a sort of subjective (in other words, 
deriving it from the intransitive or inactive 





case), one may, on the contrary, look upon 
the latter as an objective, the inactive or 
intransitive verb being interpreted as a 
static verb without expressed subject, but 
with direct or indirect object. Thus, forms 
like I SLEEP or I THINK could be understood as 
meaning properly IT SLEEPS ME, IT SEEMS TO 
ME (cf. such German forms as mich hungert). 
Personally, I consider the latter explanation 
as very likely for those languages that, like 
Tlingit, Haida, Muskhogean, and Siouan, 
distinguish between active and inactive verbs. 
On the other hand, it seems considerably 
more far-fetched in the case of languages that 
distinguish between transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs (I RUN, for example, as IT RUNS TO 
ME). This brings me to what I consider the 
greatest weakness of Uhlenbeck’s paper,—the 
inclusion under one rubric of transitive versus 
intransitive, and active versus inactive. I 
believe he would have made a more con- 
vincing case if he had confined himself to the 
former category, and adopted our second 
suggestion for the latter. In brief, the 
transitive verb.may be plausibly interpreted 
as a passive, though this hardly seems neces- 
sary to me where there is not direct morpho- 
logic evidence of the kind that Uhlenbeck has 
produced for certain Algonkin forms; the 
active verb is far more plausibly otherwise 
interpreted. 

To Uhlenbeck’s speculations as to the 
primitiveness of the passive verb I am not 
inclined to attach much importance. Such 
questions must be attacked morphologically 
and historically, not ethno-psychologically. 
As long as we are not better informed as to 
the exact distribution of types of pronominal 
classification and as to the historical drifts 
inferred from comparative linguistic research, 
it is premature to talk of certain features as 
primitive, of others as secondary. For the 
present, I should like to point out that we 
know of at least five, fundamenéally probably 
only three, types of pronominal classification 
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in America, as indicated in the following 
table: — 











‘ Subj. intr. ‘ 

Obj. tr. Pe dea Subj. tr.| Example. 
I. A A B Chinook 
2. A A B B Dakota 
.% A B “ Takelma 
4. A B B Paiute 
5. A (sometimes A A Yana 

subj. of 

passive) 

















Identity of letter symbolizes identity of 
pronominal form. Type 4 is probably either 
simplified from type 3 or else represents an 
earlier stage of it; both developments may 
well have taken place. Type 5 is no doubt a 
specialized simplification of type 4. What 
the historical relations between types I and 2 
and between each of these and types 3-5 are, 
it is impossible to tell at present, though 
there is at least some evidence to show that 
type 4 tends to develop from type 2. The 
interpretation of the nature of the verb in 
each of these types is not always easy. The 
passive interpretation of the transitive may 
apply in certain cases of types 1 and 5. 


E. SAPIR 


UHLENBECK, C. C., Het Identificeerend 
Karakter der Possessieve Flexie in Talen 
van Noord-Amerika (‘‘The Identifying 
Character of the Possessive Inflection in 
Languages of North America’). Reprinted 
from ‘‘Verslagen en Mededeelingen der 
Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
Afdeeling Letterkunde, 5° Reeks, Deel II,” 
345-371. Amsterdam, 1916. 


Uhienbeck calls renewed attention in this 
paper to the well-known fact that in many 
American languages the possessive pronouns, 
generally affixed to the noun, occur in two 
more or less morphologically distinct series, — 
one for nouns possession of which is of an 
inseparable nature, the other for nouns 





denoting separable possession. The former 
category includes chiefly terms of relationship 
and nouns denoting parts of the body. A 
careful survey of the evidence presented by 
Uhlenbeck shows, that, though body-part 
nouns and terms of relationship are not 
infrequently classed together in contrast to 
separable nouns, there are sometimes special 
morphological features that distinguish the 
two types of inseparable nouns; further, that 
in certain languages only the terms of rela- 
tionship constitute a special class as regards 
possessive affixes. Languages distinguishing 
separable and inseparable possession as such 
are Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Chimariko, 
Muskhogean, and Siouan. As a rule, how- 
ever, the two pronominal series are not funda- 
mentally distinct, but are morphologically 
related; in Tlingit, Tsimshian, and Siouan, 
the separability of the noun is indicated by 
an affixed element, while only in Chimariko 
are the possessive elements of the two series 
radically distinct. Moreover, in both Haida 
and Siouan the terms of relationship are not 
treated in quite the same manner as the body- 
part nouns. In Algonkin, of which he treats 
Blackfoot in particularly great detail, Uhlen- 
beck finds that, while there is no rigid 
classification of possessed nouns into sepa- 
rable and inseparable, a suffixed -m- is used 
with great frequency to indicate the separa- 
bility of the noun. 

The relative independence of terms of 
relationship as a class, suggested by Haida 
and Siouan, is still further emphasized by 
Takelma, in which such nouns have a peculiar 
set of possessive affixes as distinct from all 
other nouns, including such as refer to parts 
of the body; further by Yuki and Pomo, in 
which only terms of relationship have posses- 
sive pronominal affixes. In Mutsun (Costa- 
noan), moreover, where there is, properly 
speaking, no possessive inflection, terms of 
relationship have different endings, according 
to the person of the possessor. Such examples 
strongly suggest that alongside of, or inter- 
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crossing, the classification of possessed nouns 
into separable versus inseparable, there is to 
be recognized an independent classification of 
possessed nouns into terms of relationship 
versus all others. Uhlenbeck does not take 
this view. He prefers to consider such 
languages as Takelma, Yuki, Pomo, and 
Mutsun as survivals of an earlier condition, 
in which both terms of relationship and body- 
part nouns constituted a separable class of 
possessed nouns; and that, as they grew more 
analytic in character, the body-part nouns 
gradually yielded to the analogy of the vast 
majority of nouns. Such a language as 
Haida, according to Uhlenbeck, represents a 
transition stage. 

So long as we look at the facts in a purely 
schematic way, Uhlenbeck’s historical theory 
seems plausible; but further consideration 
of the facts tends to cast doubt on the correct- 
ness of his view. Leaving Chimariko aside, 
it certainly seems suggestive that the funda- 
mental difference between the separable and 
inseparable pronominal affixes of -such lan- 
guages as recognize the distinction merely 
lies in the presence of an affix of separable 
significance. The example of Algonkin, 
further, strongly suggests that this type: of 
affix is a morphological element that has per 
se nothing to do with pronominal classifica- 
tion. On the other hand, the pronominal 
relationship-term affixes of Takelma, Yuki, 
Pomo, and Mutsun form a morphologically 
distinct class of elements. In other words, 
the two types of classification of possessed 
nouns (separable versus inseparable,, and 
terms of relationship versus other nouns) 
work, on the whole, along quite distinct lines; 
whence we must conclude that they are 
historically distinct phenomena, and merely 
intercross in certain languages (Haida, 
Siouan). 

That our point of view is sound (i.e., that 
the concept of separability or inseparability 
is generally, directly or at last analysis, 
indicated by an affix, and that, on the other 





hand, the terms of relationship generally owe 
their distinctness as a class to the factor of 
pronominal classification), is further indicated 
by other linguistic data, in part not accessible 
to Uhlenbeck. In Southern Paiute there is 
no real classification of possessed nouns into 
separable and inseparable, nor any classifica- 
tion of possessive pronominal affixes; but 
there are two suffixes of not infrequent use 
that bear on the concepts of acquirement and 
inseparability,—-i’ni- ACQUIRED BY, OWNED 
BY (e.g., gant-i’ni- HOUSE OWNED BY ONE, 
gani- HOUSE, HOUSE ONE LIVES IN); and -’a- 
INSEPARABLY BELONGING TO, chiefly used with 
body-part nouns that in ordinary experience 
often occur disconnected from the body, like 
BONE, SALIVA, SINEW, FAT, HORN (e.g., 00- 
BONE, 00-’d- BONE IN ONE’S BODY). 

In Nootka, again, there is, with certain 
interesting exceptions to be presently noted, 
but one series of possessive pronominal affixes; 
but before the possessive suffix proper nor- 
mally appears one of two suffixed elements,— 
-uk-, -'ak-, indicating that the possessor and 
the object possessed are physically separable 
(hence including terms of relationship); or 
-’at-, indicating that they are not physically 
separable (hence applying, above all, to parts 
of the body). The latter element is morpho- 
logically identical with the passive suffix in 
verbs. The Nootka -’at- forms suggest that, 
in any reduction of the range of the insepa- 
rable class of possessed nouns, it would be the 
terms of relationship—not, as Uhlenbeck 
assumes, the body-part nouns—that would 
be levelled out by analogy. From another 
point of view, however, the Nootka terms of 
relationship stand in a class by themselves. 
Not only are most of them provided with a 
distinctive relationship-term affix -gqso (cf. 
the corresponding -mp of Kwakiutl), but the 
second person singular possessive is either 
formed in the regular manner (-gso plus 
separably possessive -’ak plus pronominal 
-itgak, contracted to -gsak’itqak) or, far more 
frequently, by using the bare stem without 
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any affix whatever (-gso drops off: hence 
THY UNCLE is a simpler term than UNCLE). 
Further, the terms for MY FATHER and MY 
MOTHER are irregularly formed by adding the 
first person singular ‘objective’ element -s 
directly to the stem, the vowel of which is 
lengthened (the normal affix for My is -gsak- 
gas). These facts mean, for example, that 
while the forms for My FATHER and THY 
FATHER have no suffix of physical separa- 
bility, and fall outside the ordinary possessive 
pronominal scheme, such forms as HIS FATHER, 
OUR FATHER, and MY UNCLE are treated, as 
far as the possessive pronominal affixes are 
concerned, like an ordinary possessed noun; 
in neither sets of forms is the suffix of physical 
inseparability in place. As far as the Nootka 
evidence is pertinent, it is obvious that the 
concepts of separability and _ relationship- 
term classification are morphologically and 
historically unrelated. 

The pronominal distinctness of terms of 
relationship is not as isolated a phenomenon 
as Uhlenbeck implies. Wishram! (Upper 
Chinook) affords us some interesting data. 
The possessive pronominal prefixes of terms 
of relationship in this language are precisely 
the same as for all other nouns, except for the 
first and second persons singular of the words 
for FATHER and MOTHER. In these isolated 
cases MY and THY are respectively expressed 
by -na- and -ma- instead of the normal -ic-, 
-k- MY and -mi- THY; the interesting point is, 
that -na- and -ma- are evidently closely 
related to the verbal pronominal prefixes n- 
and m-. Body-part nouns with possessives 
are in no way peculiarly treated in Wishram. 

The combined evidence of Takelma, Yuki, 
Pomo, Mutsun, Nootka, and Chinookan for 
the occurrence of a distinctive series, some- 
times only preserved in very fragmentary 
form, of possessive pronominal affixes for 
terms of relationship, can hardly be set aside 


1 The Paiute, Nootka, and Wishram facts are quoted 
from my manuscript field-notes. 





as pointing to a merely secondary reduction 
of the inseparable class of possessed nouns. 
A little reflection shows that terms of rela- 
tionship as modified by possessive pronouns 
differ from most other nouns so modified, not 
so much in the matter of inseparability as in 
the fact that in the former a personal relation 
is defined, while in the latter true possession 
or some allied concept is indicated. Thus, 
MY FATHER is not one who is owned by me, 
but rather one who stands to me in a certain 
relation; moreover, he may be some one 
else’s father at the same time, so that My 
FATHER has no inherently exclusive value. 
On the other hand, My ARM, like My HAT, 
indicates actual and exclusive possession. 
Hence we can readily understand both why 
certain non-kinship nouns that indicate rela- 
tionship are sometimes morphologically 
classed with kinship terms (e.g., FRIEND in 
Takelma, SWEETHEART in Nootka), and why, 
on the other hand, such relationship terms as 
do not involve an inherent or non-controllable 
relation frequently fall outside the true set of 
kinship terms (e.g., HUSBAND and WIFE are 
not treated like relationship terms in either 
Takelma or Nootka). That personal relation, 
not possession, is primarily expressed by the 
possessive pronominal affixes of relationship 
terms, is beautifully illustrated by the Iro- 
quois usage of expressing many such relations 
as transitive verbs; thus, one cannot say MY 
GRANDFATHER Or MY GRANDSON in Iroquois, 
but uses formal transitives which may be 
respectively translated as HE GRANDFATHERS 
ME or I GRANDFATHER HIM. Clearly, the 
morphological isolation of possessed terms of 
relationship finds abundant justification in 
psychological considerations. I would, then, 
in contradistinction to Uhlenbeck, allow for 
three fundamental types of classification of 
possessive pronouns in America: — 

1. All nouns treated alike (Yana, Southern 
Paiute). 

2. Relationship terms contrasted with other 
nouns (Takelma). 
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3. Possessed nouns classified into insepa- 
rable (comprising chiefly body-parts and 
terms of relationship) and separable (Chima- 
riko). 

Sometimes types 2 and 3 intercross, when 
we get the triple classification of languages 
like Sioux and Haida. 

Uhlenbeck’s desire to look upon insepara- 
bility as the most fundamental concept 
involved in the so-called possessive relation 
is evidently largely determined by reasons of 
a speculatively psychological order. He 
notes with justice that the possessive pro- 
nouns of the inseparable category are gener- 
ally simpler than those of the separable cate- 
gory; that the latter are, indeed, frequently 
derivatives from the former. From this he 
argues that originally only inseparable nouns 
(body-part nouns and terms of relationship) 
had possessive affixes at all. Further, aside 
from certain exceptions (Miwok, Mutsun, 
Chumash), he finds that where, as is generally 
the case, the possessive pronouns are related 
to the pronominal affixes of the verb, they 
agree in form, not with the subjective or 
energetic, but, on the whole, with the objec- 
tive or casus inerti@. The evidence for this 
important and well-known fact is drawn from 
Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Chinook, Chim- 
ariko, Maidu, Yuki, Pomo, Muskhogean, and 
Siouan, to which we might add Shoshonean 
and Nootka. 

Uhlenbeck’s psychological interpretation of 
this fact, as well as of the greater primitive- 
ness of the possessive pronominal affixes of 
inseparable nouns, is given at the close of the 
paper: ‘‘Where there is identity of the posses- 
sive elements with inert personal elements, 
there can hardly be any talk of real ‘posses- 
sion,’ seeing that, where real ‘possession’ is 
involved, we should rather expect similarity of 
possessive with energetic elements, as opposed 
to a distinct series of inert personal pronouns 
or personal affixes. If, now, we recollect the 
excellent remarks of Lucien Lévy-Bruhl on 
‘possession’ in Melanesia, and bear in mind 





that, for example, in Dakota a noun with 
inseparably-possessive affixes has entirely, or 
nearly so, the form of a conjugated adjective, 
or, aside from the, in Dakota, differently 
placed pronominal element, of a verbalized 
independent noun, we shall not go wrong in 
recognizing in the so-called possessively in- 
flected noun an identifying expression. A 
[Dakota] form [meaning ‘my heart’] thus does 
not signify ‘my heart’ in the manner of our 
civilized languages, but indicates the identity 
of myself with the one heart with which I, 
and no other, stand in the closest relation. 
Similarly the inclusive [Dakota form meaning 
‘child of us two’] is not so much ‘child of us 
two’ as indeed ‘the child that we both are,’ 
‘the phase of us two which is the child.’ But 
it is impossible to transcribe into modern 
words the thoughts and feelings of ‘primi- 
tives,’ even though we are perhaps able to 
think and feel ourselves into them.”’ 

This psychological interpretation strikes me 
as extreme, the more so as I see no conclusive 
reason for assuming that possessive pro- 
nominal affixes were originally not employed 
with separable nouns. If we _ interpret 
Uhlenbeck’s casus inertie, as suggested in the 
preceding review, as a neutral form of no 
intrinsic case significance, then the identifica- 
tion of a functional possessive with a specifi- 
cally intransitive or inactive case is arbitrary. 
As a matter of fact, in quite a number of 
American languages we find that the posses- 
sive affixes, while generally closely related to 
a series of pronominal affixes in the verb, are 
composed of a distinctively possessive element 
of non-persgnal significance and a pronominal 
element proper. This is the case, for instance, 
in Nootka and most of the Takelma possessive 
affixes. In such cases the possessive affix 
must naturally be periphrastically inter- 
preted: MY as OF ME, BELONGING TO ME. 
Where the sign of general possessive relation 
is lacking, the pronominal affix can be con- 
ceived of as standing in an implicit position- 
determined genitive relation to the noun, 
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more or less as in noun-compounds (i.e., I- 
HOUSE, for MY HOUSE, might be conceived of 
as a compound with merely implied genitive 
relation, precisely as in a form like HEN- 
HOUSE if interpreted as HOUSE OF HENS). 
There is still a further method of interpreta- 
tion, corresponding tc the objective inter- 
pretation of the inactive or intransitive case 
given in the preceding review. This is to 
look upon the possessive affix as frankly 
objective (or dative) in character; e.g., to 
interpret a form like My HOUSE as a semi- 
verbal HOUSE (Is) TO ME. As a matter of 
fact, the line between such predicative forms 
as IT IS MY HOUSE and such purely denomina- 
tive forms as MY HOUSE is often very difficult 
to draw; e.g., in Chinookan. Either of 
these explanations of the verbal affiliation of 
the possessive pronouns of so many American 
languages seems preferable, in my opinion, to 
Uhlenbeck’s mystical theory of identification. 
The less we operate with “primitive” psy- 
chology, the better. Modern research is 
beginning to make it clear that the psychology 


of civilized man is primitive enough to 
explain the mental processes of savages. 


One more point before closing. I feel that 
Uhlenbeck is too much inclined to look for 





functional or semantic explanations of posses- 
sive pronominal differentiation where purely 
phonetic factors are probably all that is really 
involved (e.g., in Washo; Salinan; Algonkin; 
and Takelma, aside from terms of relation- 
ship). A striking example of the failure to 
evaluate purely phonetic factors is afforded 
by his discussion of the Blackfoot terms isk 
BUCKET and its possessives (e.g., no-xk MY 
BUCKET). He considers the forms isk and 
-(0)xk as representing two etymologically 
unrelated stems, and connects this surprising 
phenomenon with such suppletive examples 
in Blackfoot as HORSE and MY HORSE (as also 
in Southern Paiute; similar cases occur fre- 
quently for DoG in America). It seems very 
much more likely to me that we are not here 
dealing with independent stems at all, but 
that an original osk was in Blackfoot regularly 
shifted to oxk (the back vowel and & pulling 
the s to a back position; namely, x). This 
explanation is practically demonstrated by 
comparing no-xk with Blackfoot mo-xkats-is 
Foot (from Algonkin *-skat-; cf. Cree miskat! 
LEG). 

E. SAPIR. 

1 Quoted from Lacombe. 








